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Gamekeeper turned poacher 
£™£f”Lyears°n the UGC, Dr 
GORDON HfGGlNSON 

hasjust completed his first 
term as vice chancellor of 
pouthampton University. He 
te/ks to Peter Aspden about 
the change of role (page 12) 
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business itndindusiiy ii>is iippealed 
The Govcmmenl In cud Us st|iice/e 
THK ji higher educniion. 

'In their responses in Iasi year's 
IN ‘>vv, Sir Keith, as [gjrecn Paper both the Conk-dcrHiiim 
an d lt‘1 me o?, aft British Industry and the Stmiding 
•slriiicht. vnnr nw^^fdorence of Employers of Gradu- 
thcrc h r r !S l «. issue with fundamental 
■iIkoIih.. J • , c,Hmi! >olms of Government policy, although 
' ■ . u , evidence, Anralcoming efforts to change the cmpTi- 
t:. ■ s i,nt * die polirietclijisis of higher education and increase 
1 '‘)vern men! few i^ost-cffectivcncss. 

Uiliversilies. The CBI urges 1 the Government to 

That’s exacllv m» wJ 186 the P rom,sc d White Pnper on 
And vet vni’H f^highcr eduemion to make “n clear and 
,l,. . ,< ’ j ou a spftipositive statement of policy, supported 

■I* Inc umvcra'iwtflniKv IpwI n.nHino in real terms lor the 
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harmed as II rcsu!lo/iM 8 P ec d U P thc “brain drain" of lecturers 
decisions? and damage institutions. 

( )f, . ' ‘ Lecturers' morale is at an ali-time 

A ii. lik.'. • , , low, the CBI warns, and staff arc 

•! increasingly moving to better-paid 

util versifies ol jobs elsewhere. DiiTercntial rewards, 
"inilinuham, recognizing talent, experience and 

; ,n| i Rmiol? ability, arc needed to reverse (he 

casts □oliDtomfiffaccuraev oP Govern- 
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Finally, Sir Keith, 
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Ulster, Warwick and^ 

I would. 

Thank you. Sir Keith- 5 
presented you with J v 
cases - every UGC-fr • 
vcrgjty in the counff , ■ 
instance you have aiw • 
PgHcics have hadv 
effect. Can you stifl*'i 
your policies have ^1- 
oritish universities? 5 
proposition must 
Well, that could belief., 
you that. But f dofljj ; 
should be In too nwchjj . 
come to any final co*!tj; . 
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mcni projections of fading student 
demand. Both the CBI and SCOEG 
believe that hit UK- numbers have been 
MjriouUy uiulrrcslinialed. 

Both oiguni/aimns welanne the 
Governtiieni':. oni|<hasis on teclmiciil 
suhjecis mid its insislence lliat higher 
education should liecome more rc- 
J^^tteeMnonnc^^d^Bgtthcy are 

promote these objectives-. ** 

In particular, both arc concerned at 
the shortage of teuchcrs of mathema- 
tics and physics in schools, and blame 
uncompetitive salaries and poor re- 
sources. 

The’ 350 graduate employers repre- 
by SCOEG also oppusc “the 
pursuit of ‘relevance 1 in courses which 


StaffingpM^ coloured by Hancock row 


by David Jobbins 


probably after Easter, with a clear indication of ifie 
Ministers arc considering wheihcbte pnTig for^ra \nr A * ‘’'- l —~ 


plans for n new redundancy scheme for- uhlvefsity 
lecturers and introduce a “new blood" scheme next 
year. 

But their decision, due to be announced in a White 
Paper later this year, will be affected by the outcome 
of ii const itutinnal row between the Department of 
1 ; due. it ion and Science and the powerful Hnusc of 
C.'iimmuiis Public Accounts Committee over an 


invest itfalkti i intu redundancy scheme introduced as 
pari of the pust-l9KI cuts. 

Kir David Hancock, pcriiiiiiicm seen- 1 my at tin- 


DES, suffered an iinprccend-.'iiled niauling at ilk- 
hands of the committee when lie refused to accept 
criticisms of his department's approach to the 
scheme, which cost a total or £23K million nml led to 
47 per cent more academics taking redundancy than 
previously estimated. 


He was ordered to return to a later hearing. But differences between the two only emerged at 

_u-ui.. c *—— u ~ J — * * ‘ L - the hearing, to the hiry of PAC chairman, former 

Labour Treasury minister, Mr Robert Sheldon. 

Sir Gordon suggested that the DES had failed to 
abide by conventions governing thc disclosure of 
relevant evidence to his investigators. 

Sir David was not nble to enlarge on his figures 
suggesting that the imbalance between subject arcus 
was not as serious as had been feared before a visibly 
angry Mr Sheldon adjourned the hearing. 

The DES this week declined again to disclose the 
figures, referring inquiries to the uGC. It was 
suggested that the shortfall in areas such as engineer- 
ing were being made up by posts funded from 
non-UGC sources. 

truvidc money for 


department's views of the scheme’s effectiveness. 

Thc report, by thc National Audit Office, con- 
ceded that the overall financial objectives of thc 
Government's plnn to reduce university spending 
had been achieved. But it pointed nut that the limited 
scope for selectivity meant that jobs went in areas 
that were supposed to be protected. 

Inn session described by the P AC’s clerk, Mr John 
Rose, as uninue in his recollection. Sir David 
repeatedly declined to accept some parts of a report 
detailing an investigation into the scheme by the 
Natimiiif Audit Office. Tlu- icnort, which suggested 
the D! : .K tcin:iiiii-il inaciive despite warnings from 
the University Grunts I'oininilicc lliiil the cuts were 
hound to lead In "disorder ailil diseconomy’' in the 
universities, had been Mil- subject of discussions 
between the DES and the Auditor anil Comptroller 
General, Sir Gordon Downey. 


Ministers arc under pressure to pr 
a scheme with n longer timescale in ensure (hat 
stalling decisions arc made in line with academic 
plans agreed with thc UGC. 

Hancock under fire, page 8 


Joint demand 
for rethink on 



rented b- 

iy their nature cannot be made direct- 


ly relevant to careers in business and 
industry". They argue instead for all 
students to' be trained in transferable 
social skills, courses to be broadened, 
vacation placements to be encouraged 
and short postgraduate courses used as 
the accepted method of providing 
career updating. 
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Algebraist of 
evolution, 13 
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by Ngaio Crequcr 
and John O’Leary 
The la-iiiiv of tin: Timr planning Imitics 
lor higher cducaiioii .ire in make an 
iinpreccdeiited joint approach to 
education ministers over the blueprint 
for the future size and shape of thc 
. student population. 

The decision was taken last week at 
a meeting of the University Grants 
Cummittee, the National Advisory 
Body, thc Wales Advisory Body and 
thc Scottish Tertiary Education Advis- 
ory Council - the first time the bodies 
had met together. Also present were 
officials from the Confederation of 
British Industries, the Department of 
Education and Science and the Scot- 
tish Education Department. 

A letter signed by the four chairmen 
will make three main points: that 
Government funding will be insuffi- 
cient to meet the demand for places 
next year, that the wrong students are 
coming forward (more arts and social 
scientists and than science and en- 
gineering) and that there will be a 
critical shorta 
mathematics, p , 
design technology, 


unsatisfied demand in 1987/88 which 
will set the pattern for future years. 

Despite Government policy to 
switch the emphasis to science mid 
cnginix-iiui', the message is n,u gening 
home in the students. In the universe 
tics in thc last three years, applications 
have been dropping in science, holding 
steady in the languages, and increasing 
in the social sciences and humanities. 

Last week's meeting was called to 
discuss the division of students be- 
tween the universities and thc public 
rector. The DES tabled new projec- 
tions of student demand, giving for the 
first time a breakdown of subject 
areas. 

Although thc debate had been in- 
tended to cover' plans for the rest or the 
century, it was agreed that there were 
too many uncertainties to make accu- 
rate assessments of demand in the 
1990s. The planners' concerns were for 
the next, three years. 

One of the participants said later: "I 
1 ydsh we cpuld persuade Sir Keith that 
you can't (ell -Somebody who is com- 

u ■ , . ■ 


ee of tcnchpn In * . . 1 t»=u sumeooay wno is COm- 

SUte and craft* arid ■ levels to change to 

nysics anq inn ■na...^B CMe - oven ^. Everyone felt that 

lestimate There C 9 uld not afford not to 

.^ofbA^s-: sss/sash r“» , “ d = n - 

places each year in 1987,;l9g8 and" who a. re nQ £ qualified for science. 
1989.. They will' tell their rwpffitive 'Its ^submission, the Natio 

ministers that they have an ol 


. . . , . ----- - National 

Adyisorw-Body based projections of 

not to turn away thousands or Well, studepf- numbers 


qualified applicants. 

The chairmen will question the 
validity of the lntcst projections by the 
DES, which foresee dramatic falls in 
demnnd for places in arts, humanities 
and social sciences, but none in medi- 
cine. initial teacher training, science or 
engineering. 

If planning continue on this basis, 
they fear that there will be empty 
places in science and engineering, 
while well-qualified applicants have to 
be turned away from other courses. 
Their letter will include estimates of 


- , at . English 

-polytechnics and colleges on (he 
maintenance of existing funding levels. 
Its representatives repeated their cal- 
culation, already brought to thc atten- 
tion of Sir Kejth, that some 18,000 
qualified students would be turned 
away from public sector institutions in 
1987 as a result. 

Although increased enrolments in 
the unversuies and Scottish college- 
should halve the expected shortfall, it 
will be the institutions under the 

continued on page 3 



Father’s day 
successfully 
negotiated 

by Felicity Jones 

Father -and daughter were both pre< 
sent at the graduation award cere- 
mony at the Polytechnic of North 
London but It was (ouch and go 
whether they were going to be there 
at the same lime. 

Mr Clive Jenkins, general secret- 
ary of the Association of Scientific, 
Technical and Managerial Staffr, waa 
guest speaker at (he morning session 
of thc ceremony but his daughter 
Bronwen received her degree in mod- 
ern studies In the afternoon. 

Bronwen wanted to receive her 
award along with her fellow students 
so her father returned ho the after- 
noon to be present for the occasion. 

As a member of thc Sbeila Browne 

inquiry Into administration at the 
polytechnic, he spoke In defence of a 
higher education system which Is 
under attack, complimenting the 
afternoon sneaker Mr John Sevan, 
secretary of the National Advisory 
Body. 


UGC holds out teacher education funding carrot 


by Patricia Suntinclli 
The University Grants Committee is 
offering vice chancellors “guaranteed 
funding" if they accept the Govera- 
.raent's request for a Dig increase in 
their teacher education student num- 
bers by the end of this decade. 

now, a black sww rjp . Under Government last May, 
■Swimming round U e ***>.. teacher education student targets for 
— i fo e j®Ed and POCE primary and the 
a times 8econ dary BEd in universities were set 

p,. wi to d* by around 25 per cent phased 

t£2* ■ : ov f r fo ree y ea «- . 

In a letter to 29 vice chancellors with 
BPb- ,B * l E5i:ttog \ education departments. Sir Peter 
»■ .€.9^1; Swinnerton-Dyer, chairman of the 


ocnptpc t « Ux M Office - 


UGC, says that the committee has now 
derided that every effort should be 
made to achieve the targets set by the 
Secretary of State last year, and that all 
students admitted to this end should be 
funded. 

Sir Peter adds that he is aware of the 
current problems of recruitment, espe- 
cially in certain subject areas. “There- 
fore the committee intends that fund- 
ing will follow universities's accept- 
ance of intake targets and will not be 
reduced if there cannot be attained in 
practice". 

The move by Sir Peter is undoubted- 
ly designed to avoid b repetition of last 


year when the UGC education sub- 
committee was unable to allocate 
teacher training places beyond 1986 
because universities refused to accept 
increases in targets without extra re- 
source. 

At that stage universities felt strong- 
ly that the Government had Tailed to 
appreciate not only the cost of provid- 
ing, more places, but also that of 
introducing a 36-week PGCE, with its 
implications for research and staffing. 
The subcommittee had asked the UGC 
to deal with this question as a matter of 
urgency. 

The majority of vice chancellors 


have told Sir Peter in their replies thl 
they will take increased numbers but 
that this Is entirely contingent on real 
enhanced funds being made available. 
Should- it transpire that these are not 
available the increases will not be met. 

Hie increased targets required of the 
universities fall on the primary PGCE 
and BEd and the secondary BEd. 
Numbers for the secondary PGCE are 
to remain the same. Under the propos- 
als, primary PGCE places would rise 
from under 700 this (year to 905 in 
1989/90, iij the BEd primary from 335 
to 610, and the secondary BEd from 
350 to 540. 


Research 
centre 
under threat 

by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 

The Medical Research Council is con- 
sidering a mnssive rationalization of 
its clinical research work, including thc 
possible rundown of the Clinical 
Research Centre in Middlesex. 

A full-scale review of the MRC's 
cUnlcal research, by a group led by Sir 
Michael Stoker, was due to go before a 
council meeting yesterday. Sources 
close to_ MRC Headquarters say the 
review is expected to recommend 
amalgamating (he council’s (wo main 
centres for clinical work - the CRC 

FjJj. a . n 5? fo e , Royal Postgraduate 
Medical School at Hammersmith. 

The review does not indicate how 
this should be carried through, but 
recent heavy capital commitments at 
Hammersmith may menn the £10 mil- 
lion a year Clinical Research Centre is 
(he more vulnerable. 

The CRC, opened in 1970, has faced 
criticisms that much of its work is not 
up to the standards of the basic 
biological research of other MRC 
establishments. Its current director, 
Sir Christopher Booth, is due to retire 
In three years, so the council must 
decide Its future soon. 

Sir Michael Stoker’s report will 
nrgue that a council facing gradual 
erosion of Its budget cannot a mini to 
maintain two major centres of clinical 
research a few miles apart in London, 
pe Royal Postgraduate Medical 
School is part of London University. 

. -25* Clinical Research Centre is the 
MRCs most expensive institute, with 
its a nnual costs approached Only by the 
National Institute for Medical Re- 
search at Mill Hill. It was designed as 
an integral part of the Northwick Park 
district general hospital, and any deci- 
sion would mean lengthy negotiations 
with the health authorities. 

Staff at the CRC iue due to leant the 
review's findings today. 
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Drawing the line at social services 


Alarm over lost 
lessons of history 


One of the milder but memorable 
pleasures of Hie year is gelling to 
grips with the annual Abstract of 
Statistics which provides ample 
material for lectures and articles and 
alter dinner speeches. I have never 
yet found the (able said to be entitled 
The Population of the British Isles 
broken down by Age and Sex, but 
there Is plenty of other colourful 
information. 

Social Trends 16 has just been 
published, which brings us up to 
1984 and the state of the nation In 
that year seems to have been the 
usual mixture of gloom and moderate 
happiness. There was more crime in 
1984 than there was 20 years ago, 
especially burglaries and thefts, 
which does not seem surprising. 
Despite that we seem to be becoming 
grander. 

Two out of five of us regard 
ourselves as middle class, which 
shows Hull we arc quickly becoming a 
belter class of person. That is con- 
firmed hy the fact (hut one in three of 
us think that we are in a higher social 
class than our parents. Thai uf 
course must he one of the side effects 
of education, especially higlu-i 
education. I assume Hint whatever 
class you belong to before you in rise 
at a university or polytechnic, joii 
are thoroughly middle class by lln- 
tlmc you leave. 

But In any cose ive are heller off 
than we used to be. Someone has 
calculated that It takes the average 
man only 2 hours .16 minutes to earn 
enowdi money to buy a bottle of 
whUI&' ^heteas as recently as ten 
years ago IL took 4 hours 17 minutes. 

It may be that the average man Is 
buying some very Inferior whisky. I 
cannot pretend that 1 think of the 
number of hours 1 have worked when 
1 finish the bottle. 

With or without the effects of the 
whisky, 38 per cent of men are 
overweight whereas only 32 per cent 
of women are, which surprised me. 

But It Is an alarming figure (In more 
ways than one) ana we ought to do 
something about It.' Even so our 
expectation of life is going up, as a 
result of which there are more lonely 
old people living on their own than 
ever before. It surprised me also that 
30 per cent of women have none of 
their own teeth. I was told years ago 
by my relatives hi far away rainy 
Ireland that you should always check 
that your girl fHend had got her fake 
teeth before you married her because 
of the cost later. . 

Since in winter time men watch 
more than 26 hours of television a 
week and women more than 31 
hours, we must be enjoying unpre- 
cedented leisure) it is only a few 
years, If 1 remember rightly, since 
both were watching less than 21 
hours. Whether we are any happier 
than our elders Is not revealed by the 
figures. 

Meantime, , while 1 have been 
thinking of these interesting facts,. 

■ Industry Year has got off to a good if 
pot dramatic start. One of the more 
satisfying items Is a travelling exhibi- 
tion called Profit by Design , orga- 
nised by the Design Counclfon behalf 
, of the Department of Trade and 
Industry, now In Leeds Polytechnic 
but due to visit much of the country. 

1 It is satisfying because IU message Is 
as simple and dear as its title. The 
. 1 exhibits, illustrations and descrip- 
tions of a variety of artefacts from 
refrigerated vehicles to a pendant 
that enables elderly people to sum- 
mon help, have this In common -that 
they were the result of design which 
might not have happened without 
government support. The lesson Is 
dear. Whether educated members of 
the upper classes will one day wake 
up to the crucial Importance of 
Design k not.' . 

Patrick Nuttgens 


Sir, - It is hard to say nnything on the 
question of whether or not social 
studies should be called social sciences 
without falling into the basic error of 
supposing this is of real importance. 
To do so is to accept and foster the 
view that the whole ranee of academic 
studies can be reduced to two con- 
trasted categories, science and the 
humanities. This crude dichotomy 
grew out of the idolatry of science 
characteristic of the Victorian era 
(which is doubtless why it appears 
contemporary to the Thatcheritcs). It 
is usually accompanied by a value 
judgement that science is strong and 
good, and everything else weak and 
worthless. 

In reality, though, there is a con- 
tinuum of academic studies running 
from the hardest of the sciences to the 
softest of the arts. There is no point at 
which a line can be drawn to establish a 
clear dichotomy of white and black. 
While it is true that the harder disci- 
plines are notably less fallible than the 
softer, it is far more important (o 
recognize the shared fallibility of all 
human cognitive endeavours. In rec- 
ognizing differences of degree wc 
should not lose sight of more basic 
similarities. 


The claim that social studies arc 
sciences has too often been made in a 
spirit of scientistic hubris, and still 
more often understood in that sense. 
So it seems to me better to be content 
with the more modest term “social 
studies". But is Sir Peter Swinnerton- 
Dyer right to suggest that there is no 
reason for distinguishing these from 
the rest of the humanities? In one 
sense he is, since the links between 
different kinds of social studies nre 
surely no stronger than-tlio.se which 
link each of them tn other subjects 
outsidr this grouping. 

But if the consequence is to dissolve 
the social studies in the huge category 
of the humanities, he is surely wrong. 
A dichotomous categorization of stu- 
dies tends to sustain Victorian errors 
which should rather be laid to rest. 
Social studies should be recognized as 
a separate grouping simply because a 
plurality of groupings is a belter map- 
ping of the actual continuum than any 
dichotomy could be. 


Yours sincerely, 

MARTIN SOUTHWOLD, 
Department of Social Anthropology. 
University of Manchester. 


Sir, -Sir Peter Swinnerton-Dyer, in his 
remarks to the Association of Learned 


Societies 

reported 


in the Social Sciences, is 
to hnve said that “socinl 
scientists have still to unswer the 
question of whether taxpayers' money 
is usefully spent on their subjects", ft 
would be more accurate to say that wc 
have answered the question, repeated- 
ly, in the affirmative, but Westminster 
and Whitehall, having made up their 
minds, are not listening (social scien- 
tists call this problem “cognitive disso- 
nance 

To take a rather obvious example, n 
better understanding in Whitehall in 
1982 of military politics in Argentina 
might have saved the taxpayer the 
entire running costs of ail our universi- 
ties for several years. We could have 
supplied that knowledge but the UGC 
cut funds for Latin American studies hi 
the early 1970s and it was “well 
known" In Whitehall that Argentina 
would not do anything so foolish as to 
go to war. . . , .. 

The more worrying suggestion e> 
that Sir Peter does not untlersMut nit 
difference between the Innnanities aiul 
tiie social sciences. Ir is not ■» ditfKUlt 
tiling to umlei stand. ’Ilir humanities 
; ire clmeerneri with lilt* description and 


analysis of (cxtmil evidence uii 
tivc works in context. The s. 
scientist is concerned with fonnti 
hypotheses uhout social event*,, 
lecting data on a systematic bah, 
by testing those hypotheses bm 
up u budy of theoretical knot) 
which will cuuhlc us to have Bp 
understanding of such eveau e 
future: Wc arc well aware ‘d 
problems. Those of us who do to 
of thing do not do it because llisa 
but because it is one of the gw 
intellectual challenges of our tin 
Why should wc “lie low" if kt 
makes it so much easier for pul 
traduce us successfully? Why a 
we take his advice on a subjs 
which he has lust admitted he ise 
to understand the fundamentals 
pies? By suggesting that wc shook 
try to apply the scientific 
social sciences. iteAiur givingm 
political advice, he is suggeaiae\ 


wc should try to pteverve dur suE 
by abandoning the purpose for 
they exist. 

Yours etc. 

PETER CALVERT, 
Professor of Comparative and 
International Politics, 
University of Southampton. 


Sir Alec's legacy 

Sir, - 

If I huff of liirltnu.- he lirrefl 
And «»f tin- vr earthly si i»t hulli left 
Tun In jives, .soil one, mid with the 

dub- 

liny liyurlralli-. In fieri tin' '-»Ul 
T he sad news uf Sir Alec Clegg's 
death deserves special iiiL-iiliun. 

Sir Alec will be remembered for so 
much that Is positive about postwar 
educational development that hk use 
of the above quotation la toil one , 
reminder, of hk enthusiastic commit- 
ment and practical wisdom. As re- 
cently us 1980 bis book About our 
Schools called for emphasis not only 
on the intellectual but ako on the 
spiritual, moral and aesthetic aspects 
of education. Thankfully such qual- 
ities often nourished when Sir Alec 
, Clegg had a hand in shaping Ute 
educational provision in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire from 1945-1974. 

, in Sir Alec's terms If measure- 
ment, accountability, and blind 
obedience to the “basics 51 were all 
that mattered few would get beyond 
the loaves. But If things of the spirit, 
the qualities of personality and the 
realization of self arc seen as impor- 
tant, then learning environments will 
gather the hyacinths. 

Bretton Hall Is but one proud 
reminder of the numerous education- 
al endeavours he so successfully 
helped to found and sustain. Sir 



Alec's own collection of child art 
recently presented to the national art 
education archive ItouBed at Bretton 
Ilall underlines so much of tho spirit 
and purpose of a man who wifi be 
long remembered for valuing the 
hyacinths alongside the loaves. 

Yours faithfally, 

JOHN L. TAYLOR, 

Principal, 

Bretton Hail, 

West Yorkshire. 


Sir, - The use or the Civil Service 
Selection Board (CSSB) since its in- 
ception during the I94US to sejeel 
young fast -stream general administra- 
tors ni the civil srrvicc has amused 
ihiiIi«ivcinv I lie di^ij'ici-ui'-iil be 
invi'ii I'ikIc-mu I limlv .uni hum ll 
i cilccis Hits, .uni I Wulllil like in 

respond (" Ins challenge t 1 ///•.. 5. Janu- 
ary 17) to lie constructive by suggesting 
two arcus that need ntlcntlon. 

The first is whether CSSI1 seeks the 
right qualities in future civil seivunis 
wno will be guiding the n a lion’s lm 
limes dm in]- a period of maikcd 
economic and scientific dolinr. I he 
most recent thorough examination of 
CSSH, Richard A. Chapman!* Lead- 
ership In the British Civil Senlci: a 
study of Sir Percivul Water field will the 
creation of CSS It (Crnom 1 Iclm, 19H4) 
observes that tho selection procedure 
looks for high intellectual ability, per- 
sonal qualities, quick thinking and 
wide interests in candidates. 

Thorc can be no quarrel with the 
first, but how the second is interpreted 
and whether the last two arc .is 
important as (hey apparently are may 
be questioned. A penchant for a 
careful scientific approach to issues, or 
a deep and abiding interest in a 
particular hobby, for example, should 
surely not rule out candidates oil the 
grounds that they are slow and narrow. 

Tire second is what can be done to 
broaden the recruitment base and 
particularly to counter the perhaps 


unintended implication of Pt* 
Thody's article that Oxbridai 
dominance among suctcuMb 
dates ih "natural". It is narhLs* 
son. u is the social prwfoai 
selection pt.Hvss hallowed h& 
tiun. ' 

The i w.m|.eiiiitt l |rA^ lDI 

in'ii. -mi less \\nting tier «r 4 
applicants ill 

of t Mm idge candidate umMr 
mu ecssful only 1 perccnldoadidi 
from other universities 
In 1984, only one in 
applicants were sludyingnitf 
technology, while the ovus 
rates wore 2 per w'ntb-? 

students. I T” *’ '“**5 

,...,! i t.u arts saty 

Man 4" .tt i.i.i iiwiyf»e«7rfmt 
ounlitv of the 


&iuf 

insucccssful camhihW»v* 

certainly be done 
good quality hihAcwB && 
universities and •muMP. 
from science and lechnowSP 
in all tinivciftiiivs. 

Ymiiis sincerely, 

MARTIN 11 ULMER, 

I )cp.iitinciit uf Socinl 
Administration, I<SE. 



I Titers for publication sIitfiB* 1 
Tuesday murnlng. They®* 
short as possible and 
side of the paper. The 
the right to cut or bbkM" 
necessary. 


A don is 


Sir, - 1 am most grateful to David Head 
(TnES, Letters, January 17} for pro- 
viding me with more data on the 
subject of the comparative presenta- 
tion of academics in the media. My 
failure to mention Indiana Jones was a 
serious informational gap and one 
which, I should perhaps add, has been 
filled on several occasions over the last 
weeks by my immediate colleagues. 
For reasons which I can only guess at, 
the scene in which one of nofessor 
Jones's students gazes rapturously at 
her mentor with “‘Love you" on her 
eyelidshas imprinted itself Indelibly on 
their imaginations. 

At the same time, I have to admit 
that, at first sight, Jerry Lewis's Nutty 
Professor seems seriously to damage 
my general thesis. However, if one 


compares that film with Benny Hill's 
unforgettable performance in the Brit- 
ish film The Italian Job as a mad (and 
criminal) computer scientist with a 
penchant for large ladies and their 
nether garments, then the day is saved. 
Where the latter character stays mad 
and, seeking oral gratification, ends up 
by being arrested, the former charac- 
ter redeems himself (ie turns into an 
academic Rambo) by virtue of scien- 
tific research - H Je kyll, done je suis”! 
What greater validation could our 
profession require? 

But perhaps even more tellingly, 
when Michael Caine played a (natural- 
ized) American academic in Killer 
Bees , he was lean, terse, decisive, 
commanding, and independent- 
minded. He was even permitted, on 
several occasions, to give orders to a 
general and in the end, it was his plan 
which saved the USA (culture) from 


annihilation by ultra-toxic African (sic] 
bees (nature). When, however, the 
same lictor played a (drunken, cuck- 
olded and incoherent) British 
academic in Educating Rita, he had to 
put on two stone to took more like a 
slob. 

Thank goodness for the Europeans! 
At least Umberto Eco had the grace to 
make the shrewd incisive, Sherlock 
Holmes-type hero of 77ie Name of the 
Rose an English scholar. Perhaps, as 
wc move towards another mi Menial 
year and the usual millcnial fantasies 
increasingly engulf more rational con- 
siderations, suen fictions may prove to 
be particularly consoling. 

Yours sincerely, 

Professor RICHARD SHEPPARD, 
School of Modem Languages and 
European History, 

University of East Anglia. 


Doctors' call 

Sir, - “Jobs for philw^ 
charitable scheme sel 
the education cuts, anfl T*, 
establish a limited n uBl *L 
doctoral fellowships WMH' 
employed British phrtosep* 
is a possibility that onew w 
research at postgraduate J 
who wishes to 
scheme, to write ( enc *5f3 
Jobs for Philosophers l v?. . 
cotc Road, Bristol BS3'{- 
qualifications a™* cx P e {SV 
specialization and any ^ 1 • 
details. 


oil 


Code message 

Sir,- We do not accept the comments 

tor"-”—- 



the views of students have been 
ignored about these claims, but none 
has been produced. 


Our information from universities is 


Principals group on academic stan- 
dards under the chairmanship of Pro- 
fessor Philip Reynolds have not been 
taken seriously in universities, or that 



variations in' universities’ 
organization, structure and subject 
mix, we do not expect the codes to be 


adopted by every university in every 
detail; but everywhere there has been 
re-appraisal of current practices. Many 
changes and modifications of proce- 
dures have been made, 

Yours faithfully, 

BRIAN TAYLOR 
Secretary General, 

Committee of Vice Chancellors and 
Principals. 


Yours. 

D. K. BUCKNER. 

11, Foxcotc Road, 

Bristol. 

Swanning 

Sir,- Are we to CODE'S 
of British unjvera^^ 

,1 


black swans *u 
higher education 
Yours sincerely, 
PETER RHODES. f 
Department of 
Sunderland Polyt*** 


hy Peter Aspden 

The “alarmingly random" nature of 
history staff losses throughout British 
universities has created a lost genera- 
tion of young scholars and teachers, 
claims the Historical Association's re- 
sponse to the Government's Green 
, Paper on higher education. 

The paper says random job cuts 
have led to specific difficulties in many 
areas of history teaching. Tn early 
modem, American and Asian history 
. in particular, disproportionately large 
• numbers of specialists have been lost, 
mainly by chance. 

The losses have also led to a severe 
distortion in the age profile of many 
departments, caused hy the spate of 
premature retirements. Many of the 
most distinguishuil and experienced 
historians have lieen removed in the 
name of economy, while the recruit- 
ment of young historians has "at hest 
dwindled and lias in many institutions 
come to a halt," says the association. 

The paper quotes one example of a 
university history department which 
had 21 members of staff in October 
1985. 
been . 

ment appointments 

the department lost three lecturers, 
because of an early retirement, a move 
to another university and a death, no 
account was taken of the fact that they 
were all in the same period of history. 
“The period - early modem - cannot 
now be taught comprehensively. Hie 
department is left with only three staff 
aged over 50, and none under 35. 

“The damaging effect of such ran- 
dom surgery, and of such age-bun- 


21 members of staff in October 
5. No additional appointments had 
rt made since 1976, and no replacc- 
it appointments since 1979. When 


ching upon the health uf histury hardly 
requires elaboration. Inicllctiual lead- 
ership and new blond are both in short 
supply, when the need for both was 
never greater. A whole generation of 
j'ounp scholars and teachers is being 

The association also emphasizes that 
the leaching of history requires a wide 
spread of higher education outlets 
throughout the country, and should 
not lie confined to universities, which 
was one of the Green Paper’s “highly 
regrettable" suggestions. 

Another problem was the inability 
of libraries in institutions of higher 
education to buy essential new history 
books. The Government paper did not 
address itself (n the question of how to 
make necessary recent titles available 
to history students continuously and at 
slum nutice. 

“Statistics uf numbers or hooks 
published ill 1985 show that “history 
am! biography’' const it u led the fou rt ft 
largest category after fiction, chil- 
dren's luniks und political science and 
economy. Libraries need to lie funded 
to take account of this," says the 
response. 

History should not be treated as an 
ivory tower subject which disqualified 
its practitioners from the real world; 
graduates entered various forms of 
specialized training and competed suc- 
cessfully for a wide variety of jobs. 
Historians were “responsive ana re- 
sponsible, perhaps the mint practical 
of all practitioners of the humanities. 
Their good sense deserves to be har- 
nessed and rewarded," concludes the 
paper. 




Burnett goes 

“ay ear 


Ihc principal of Edinburgh Universi- 
ty, Dr John Burnett, has announced lie 
will retire on October 1, 1987. 

Dr Burnell, mi Oxford graduate, 
versity court lie was retiring early fur 
two reasons. Firstly, the umvesity had 
lowered the retirmeot age for new staff 
to 65. the age the prindpai reaches In 
ii fewW If there was to be an 

eriMIVfc turnover of academic staff, all 
members should retire at 65 or earlier. 

Secondly, the university plans for 
the rest or the decade were now with 
the University Grants Commide, and 
major decisions on proposals for the 
devolution of the Scottish universities 
were likely to be determined soon, 
giving his successor “sufficient lead-in 
time' before the next major task of 
planning for the 1990s. 

Dr Burnett, an Oxford' graduate 
held chairs in. botany and rural eco- 
nomy at St Andrews, Newcastle, 
Durham, Glasgow and Oxford Uni- 
versities and has been principal of 
Edinburgh since 1979. 

His successor will be nominated by 
the curators of patronage, an eight- 
strong committee of four court mem- 
bers. and four members of Edinburgh 
district council, backed by six consulta- 
tive assessors from court and senate. 




Student places 
. rethink urged 

continued from front page 

■ NAB’s aegis which hold the key to 
meeting full demand. 

In a complete reversal of policy, the 
UGC said It will allow universities to 
admit additional students on a fecs- 
only basis. This means universities 
would not get any extra recurrent grant 
for these students, merely each stu- 
dent’s fee. In the past, universities 
have been fined for exceeding UGC 
targets. 

The UGC is still determining its 
planning numbers of 1989/90 but cx- 

B ects them to be close to 1984/5 
mires, plus additional places pro- 
vided under the new blood prog- 
rammes. 

. B argues that the only acceptable 
increases in its planning numbers are 
likely to be in business and administra- 
tive studies, computer studies and 
education. 

The pjannbig bodies agreed to hold 
more joint meetings and high on the 
agenda will be how to collaborate 
more closely. 

Student demand, page 12 



. _.ti .'jriiai 

A line-up for success . . . thanks to the Open University, which this 
week revealed its latest batch of graduates. Pictured left to right are 
former window cleaner John Lord Olympic weightlifting champion 
Frank Rothwell, first year medical student Jane Shepherd, fireman 
lUh worker Sallv Brown. About 10 per cent of 
>, while 28 per cent were not 


Mark Tanner and health worker 

I this year's graduates left school at I 

'originally eligible for entry to higher education. 


Principal urges Scottish unity 


It is vital for tho Scottish universities to 
take a united view of whether or not 
they want devolution. 

'ITiis plea iruinc from Dr Tom Unite, 
nriiieipal nt jnrdiinliill College uf 
Education, and vice chairman uf the 
Scottish Tertiary Education Advisory 



funding V1 

higher education, including the univer- 
sities. 

In a public lecture at Strathclyde 
University on “The STEAC Report - 
Implications and Possibilities'*. Dr 
Bone said lie was well aware there was 
a division of opinion in the universi- 
ties. 

If an important group, especially 
one with considerable political lob- 
bying power, were opposed to the 
proposals, the Government might feel 
it was too great a risk to give tnc new 
council funding powers, which would 
leave it in danger of being a talking 
shoo. 

“I suspect also that unless the uni- 
versities come into the system, the 
Scottish Education Department will be 
unwitling to surrender its power over 
the central institutions ann colleges of 
education,” Dr Bone. 

He added that the most likely com- 
mon view of the universities would be 


for a Scottish subcommittee of the 
University Grants Committee rather 
than the full-blooded council proposed 
liy STEAC. 

But while this would ensure that 
decisions uf reeling Scottish institutions 
were taken by people with more 
understanding of Scottish needs, it 
would not help higher education in 
Scotland to face the problems of the 
next 15 years in a way which reflected 
the interests of the whole country. 

“1 think we would be better to have a 
unified system. A binary system such 
as exists in England is a continuing 
recipe for competition and discontent. 

“One only has to look at The THES 
every week to see evidence of the 
tensions which exist there, between 
the UGC and the National Advisory 
Body, and between the universities 
and the polytechnics.” 

Dr Bone stressed that STEAC did 
not wish a funding council to be 
created unless the Scottish universities 
were guaranteed their present share of 
recurrent grants and access to research 
funds. 

He pointed out that Scotland itas 
only 9.4 per cent of the British popula- 
tion, but 15 per cent of university 
students 8nd funds. “It might be good 
for the Scottish universities IT the 
transfer were made now, at a time 


Transatlantic teams aim to 
spell out medieval prose 


when their propoi 

student numbers is high.” If the' Gov- 
ernment moved, for example, towards 
n student loans scheme, students might 
have a different attitude towards a 
four-year Scottish honours degree. 

Dr Bone said tbat as vice chairman 
of STEAC, he supported its recom- 
mendations, Including that on axing 
three of Scotland's seven education 
colleges. “But I do not see it as part of 
my job to go round the country arguing 
for this one." 

The case for college closures was 

B erfectly clear in economic terms. Dr 
one claimed, but the Government 
would have to take otheT factors into 
account and the decision would inevit- 
ably be a political one. 

The central institutions seemed to 
be disappointed by the STEAC report, 
which they thought had done little for 
them, added Mr Bone. This was partly 
because they did not wont the 
polytechnic status they might have 
baa, and the university status they 
might have wanted was at the moment 
“unfortunately an unattainable aspira- 
tion". 

But a new planning and funding 
body would mean difficulties would be 
shared when student numbers began to 
decline, rather than being placed on 
one sector, lie said. 


New deal 
ends pay 
wrangle 

by David Jobbins 
University lecturers arc to receive a 
5.2 per cent pay rise in an independent 
award which effectively ends their 
10- month pay dispute with their em- 
ployers. 

The award was made by the chair- 
man of committee A, the first stage uf 
the negotiating machinery. Sir Alexan- 
der Johnstone, after union and man- 
agement negotiators failed to agree. 

The vice chancellors had offered 4.9 
per cent, although union leaders had 
hoped for the “going rate" for other 
groups of university workers of S.2 per 
cent. 

Some lower paid lecturers will earn 
up to 6.9 per cent if the award is 
approved by ministers. Their pay is 
boosted by an additional £110 for all 
staff on the lowest grades up to 27 
years old. The maximum of the lectur- 
ers' scale will rise from £14,925 to 
£15,701 anil for senior lecturers from 
£17,705 to £18,626. 

Lenders of the Association of Uni- 
versity Teachers were reconciled to a 
settlement less thnn the rate of infla- 
tion as a means of ensuring a joint 
approach with the employers to the 
Department of Education and Sci- 
ence. 

A settlement in committee A now 
means they will press for an early 
meeting of com mittec B , when the two 
sides will combine to face the DES, to 

S tress an agreed care for extra funding 
or the universities. 

They hope that this will enable them 
to convince the DES in time for 
ministers to influence the forthcoming 
guplic expenditure round for the 1987/ 

Committee B has recently become a 
formality, with no meeting since 1980 
and Government consent to pay rises 
given through an exchange of letters. 


The charms, spells and recipes of 
medieval Britain are to be made 
available to curious scholars and 
researchers thanks to an kiteriuitlon- 
ai project aimed at listing and inde- 
xing every word of literary prose 
written before 1500. 

The work is being carried out by 
teams of researchers on both rides of 
the Atlantic, who hope to establish 8 
definitive catalogue of works of the 
Middle Ages. Professor Norman 
Blake, of Sheffield University, said 
their task would take many years. 

‘There already exists an index of 
poetry of the equivalent period but 
that was much simpler to compile ) as 
there b less or it and It defines itself 
more easily,” he said. 

Academics had spent many hours 
debating the nature of a ‘literary" 
work.. , *We have not Included char- 
ters and wills, so It Is not a case of 



recording every word that was writ- 
ten, but we have included things like 
recipes which exist In emly English 
text society collections, and some 
charms and spells.” 

Lists were already being compiles 
of the main collections In Britain, the 
United States and Canada, which 
researchers making i 
amlnations of nuunuci 
people were Involved _ 

Library collection alone. 

“We will obviously come across 
some previously uncovered material 
but we are not really expecting to 
make any major new discoveries as 
most of the Important manuscripts 
have been thoroughly researched 
already,” Professor Blake said. 

The- index, in its final form, would 
make a substantial contribution to 
the work of scholars and researchers 
oil over the world. 


Ulsterman takes 
over education 

Dr Brian Mawhinney, the new pai- 
liamentary under secretary of slate at 
the Northern Ireland Office, has 
assumed responsibility for education 
in the province. He succeeds Mr 
Nicholas Scott, who wonts more lime 
for duties in the prisons, police admi- 
nistration and criminal injuries com- 
pensation. 

Educated at Royal Belfast 
Academical Institute, Queen’s Uni- 
versity and the universities of Mtehi- 

S n and London, Dr Mawhinney, MP 
r Peterborough, is the first Ulster- 
man to be appointed a parliamentary 
under secretary at the Northern Ire- 
land Office. 


Congress threat 

The Royai Amliropologlcal Institute 
has voted to withdraw sponsorships for 
the World Archaeological Congress, 
due to be held in Southampton in 
September, if South African 
academics are not admitted. 


Conference 


RESPONSIBLE RECRUITMENT 

A Conference on Overseas Students 
20 February 1986 

International Students’ House, London 

10.30 a.m. —4.15 p.m. 

Chalrj Dame Judith Hart M.P. . 

Jointly sponsored by AUT and UKCOSA 

Open to all univeisity staff with an interest in the education and 
wel fore of overseas students. 

Details from: 

AUT: 1 Pembridge Road, London Wll Tel. 01-221 4370 
UKCOSA: 60 Westboume Grove, London Wll 
Tel. 01-2299268 

Closing date for application 12 February 1986 
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DONS 

DIARY 



TUESDAY 

II seems somewhat indecent to start 
this diary on the first day of the spring 
term, so I've waited until the, second. I 
have discovered that I can lust about 
write a press release in the time it' 


FRIDAY ^ f 

Get late Christmas cards from 
Sabah and Hong Kong. The press I 
release begins to bear fruit and) 
1 arrange two radio slots: one on 
exporting to Spain and the other on 
our teacher eduentiun successes. 

Have a lengthy “state of the na- , 
lion” discussion withe the head of 
our enterprise unit which has been so 
successful since its establishment in 
September that wc have not had time 
to launch it formally. Postpone a 
meeting on conference and vacation 
lettings as the rampant flu virus has 
claimed another victim and see the 
head of our school of architecture 
instead nbuut a possible summer 
school. 

It would seem that our little local 
problem with Natfhe which has re- 
sulted in one of our full-cost courses 
being “blacked" has not dampened; 
enthusiasm. Extremely interesting 
session with the dean of engineering 
who really can pul .flesh on the 
meaning of “Industry-education” 



takes British Rail to convey me from of cugincering 

Coventry to Perry »wi»n ; but who rea!ly can pu| pesh on the 

that I cannot rate on ‘JJg ^2™- meaning of “industry-education" 
journey at ail, as J will explain later. ■ . ® 

Begin the day by handing over four British Rail again! Every train 
mess releases whichl ha vestoredup. f Birmingham to London every 
TTien hold a series of meetings about evening has 6 at i ea8t six first class 
the future of our Manpower Services carrl * wlth an occupancy rate of 
Com mi sion- funded bridge pro-, one * CftrTi age. The second-class 

gramme. Although we have been corri ^ rSt however, average 10 each 
very successful hitherto in help- a j{ tbe seats have tong gone, 

ing unemployed executives to gam 1 Nevertheless, the guard always 
work there is still room for improve- t h rows us second-class citizens out of 
ment, espedolly with the fprth««n- lhe first ctoli scata . why? 
ing demise of the West Midlands 
Council. 

Dash to New Street station to find 
that the return ticket to Leicester is SATURDAY 
almost £1 .50 cheaper than o single. Starts with an early call hy two Waicl 
[ While musing over the mysteries of Tower saleswomen who seem u little 
transport marketing the snow comes distressed by my pyjamas. Make u 
down and settles. men till note to get a new pair. 

My meeting at Leicester is brief preferably not Marks and Spencer’s, 
but productive . Representatives ,\ s ,i, L . neither is mild I puss a couple 
from Loughborough and Leicester „ f hour* political leadening and the 
universities, Leicester Polytechnic almighty shows her displeasure by 
nnd the county council are consider- nuking' it r.iin. 
ing settingup a collaborative market- Imuguing nigbv league on the 
ing arrangement. There is no, doubt i.rinri in tin- .ifierimoii lolloued 

that the PICKUP campaign is h> . „ fh ciu is house- warm ing patty in 
having a considerable impact on (he evening- The party comprises 
higher education and, as Colin Grn- Qn |y cx .Warwick students, many of 
ham suggests in his excellent report w h om aCQ rapidly climbing their 
“Developing PICKUP Cor Industry respective career ladders. 

( much of the country may soon bo 
covered by consortia oK some (armor 

SpattaKss S-CTa.’sis 

claret, only tea to drink. mannower nnllclcs. 1 am certain tho 


throws us second-clBss citizens out of 
the first class seats. Why? 


SATURDAY 

Starts with an early call hy two Watch 
Tower saleswomen who seem u little I 
distressed by my pyjamas. Make u 
mental note to get a new piiir., 
preferably not Marks and Spencer’s, t 
As tlie wv.nher is mild I puss a couple 
of hours political leufleniiig and the 
alniiglity shows her displeasure by I 
making it win. 

Iiifitgiiing inghv league un the 
tefeilMnn in the .ifleniooil l**llu»ed 
hy n friend's house -warm ing party in 
the evening. The party comprises 
only cx-Warwick students, many of 
whom aro rapidly climbing tnclr 
respective career ladders. 


WEDNESDAY 

Every morning I Catch the 7 .39 train 
which comprises fom or five car- 
riages. Not today. To mark the 
heaviest snowfall of the year, British 
Rail t educe the train to three car- 
[ riages so that people are standing 
before ll leaves Coventry - there arc 


SUNDAY 

Read the newspapers, watch the 
television (1 am addicted to Amer- 
ican Football) and struggle through 
some of the literature on flexible 
manpower policies. 1 am certain that 
there are some major lessons to be 
derived by higher education from, in 

P articular, the work of Atkinson at 
tb Institute of Manpower Studies, 

. Promise myself that I will have 
. written an article on the “Flexible 
\ University” before this diary is pub- 
j lished. 1 know now why 1 prefer 
s doing things to writing about them. 


before ll leaves Coventry - there arc 
a further nine stops before Binning- MONDAY 
ham. Marilyn, our public relations „ , ^ the key to successful man- 
officer , Is very keen on a promotional agement in higher education. It lies 
video so wc spend the first part of the the concept of the directorate, 
day looking at the oppositions that Is, a small group of professionals 
output. with permanent institution-wide re- 

Stumble from the dark into a spon ^bilities. 
meeting with Shell a to disci uss the gy now reai i ers w m have gathered 
logistics what I do for my “external affair?! 

for Research in Higher Education j n addition, I have three colleagues 
conference here. No one hns agreed w ho are responsible for course de- 
this yet, so 1 hope that by putting it velopment, staffing and resources 
Into print we achieve a self folfllffng respectively, plus the boss - Peter 
prophecy. Late afternoon is spent in ^teht, ’ * 
an appeal meeting for our school of work continuaUy together as a 

mUSIC. mherpnt mnYinonnivni 


output. 

Stum 


velopment, staffing and resources 
respectively, plus lhe boss - Peter 


THURSDAY 

On average 1 get about 30 Items of 
mail a day and make or receive about 
the same number. of telephone calls, 


Looking 
for signs 
of life . , 


North EnslLondoi 
Polytechnic staff 
searching for 1 Wl 

rwu ' ln ® for a two * licr University Gram* Com- 

noMlingontielurti mince with mure lay memhers and a 
Kodlne which has stronger secretariat, 
brought back fun nj The fellowship says lay members 
inaccls destroyed Us should he concentrated in an upper, 

year when gallons si “policy” committee, and that it would 

Insecticide neddentj like to help find them. The luwcr level 
poured into the mla. committee would focus un detailed 
The researchers frog management of the university system, 

the environment Ktd | h . r ,°“K h l "«>ntr<.! of finance with dc- 

industry researched tailed ad vice and guidance . 

who have spent ala ■ In ,. addinon - ‘. hc ei»8'ncm «n»ph«- 

JnnnttoF uoIkT s,ze ‘I' 3 ’ nnivcisUrcs must W accuunt- 
year monitoring un able for effective use of public nu mev. 

efTects of pollution M n lc j r submission says' ihey should 
Rodlng valley nova retain their nuistituiiim.illy iiiilcpcu- 
thata number of m dent status. Inn th.it “(.miiplme 
creatures such as academic freedom can only lie granted 

shrimps and inqjft to those who ate privately liuunceil or 
are colonizing Iberia who visihly earn it”. 

Management should he achieved 

! through clear indications of the ha- 

lance of funds between fields in the 
a. ^ fellowship’s view, and th rough greater 

fj jr" W use of earmarked funds, Th is would be 

■■ achieved through five subcommittees, . 

for engineering nml technology, 
v physical sciences and mntliematics, 

. biological sciences , medicine and arts 

• lit" and social sciences. The submission 

also calls for u new group to study 
needs for graduates, especially in cn- 
idiiionalprogramaetl gincuring disciplines. 

Ralph has been ufadt More tentatively, the fellowship 
na) limits on flnflft asks the inquiry to consider giving the 
Treasury's banner two revised “UUC” committees re- 
over from one jw) sponsibiliiy for the polytechnics as 
next, changes in axm well, on the grounds that “the di&tinc- 
ch from eovernmerti tion between universities and 


Two-tier 

UGC 

proposed 

The Fellowship of Engineering's sub- 
mission in the Cmh.un committee culls 


NAB social science 
cuts ‘misconceived’ 


: \ 

/\\ -i 


Fair deal 
urged for 


exihility probe 


Knight. 

We work continuaUy together as a 
coherent management team. Until 
universities son out the roles of 
committees, vice-chancellors, pro- 
vice-chancellors, deans and, espe- 
cially, Senior administrators they will 
never be as efficient as polytechnics. 

I spend the afternoon running up 


so when I appear not to be doing 3e 8 m P 


ties into your mental picture: During 
the remainder of the morning 1 
discuss the detatisof a new course for 
overseas students with staff from our 
school of tibrarianship. 

' The meeting goes on too long and I 

fail to attend a lunch-time showinjg of 
a video made by our communications 
students about our Down's syndrome 
unit. See it later and it is superb. 

The afternoon is spent with two 
friends from Malaysia who ate hoth 
educational agents. It is about lime 
that someone came out and forcibly 
defended the recruitment of overseas 
students. British higher education Is 
the best in the world, but it Is 
complex and our competitors, espe- 
cially from America, do market 
fiercely. Wc must so the same and, 
by and large, Ithisi Includes haying 
agents on the {ground all the time. 


£1,000 for venture capital to turn a 
brilliant dance notation computer 
program into a commercial venture 
but that l will find it somewhere; to 
our students that the central hospit- 
ality budget cannot provide a 
buffet meal for the distinguished 
speakers they have Invited to debate 
the Channel Fixed Link and to an 
unexpected visitor from Greece that 
1 cannot take him out for an evening 
meal. 

Instead, 1 meet him on Coventry 
station and have a cup of coffee in the 
buffet. Thank you, British Rail. 

David Warner 

The author is the assistant director for 
external affairs at tM CUy of Binning- 
' ham Polytechnic. 


hy David Johhins 
Oversells students with exceptional 
leave to remain in the UK hy the 1 1 nine 
Office should lie entitled to home 
student awards in the same way as 
those Ktanicri asylum, according to a 
n j'oiC published this week 
ll .uviist s the t iuveiiliiinit ol 
ignoring its responsibilities to relngees 

iiy slashing scliolmship programmes. 

The report , 7/ir Forgotten Overseas 
Students, was produced by a working 
patty established to draw up a series of 
recommendations . on educational 
assistance to refugees. 

It points out that since 1979, the 
amount spent on Government scho- 
larships has fallen from £.1.5 million to 
an estimated £(J.7 million. 

The group's convener, Mr Nigel 
Hartley, gene ml secret nr y of World 
University Service, suys: “Since the 
Government raised overseas student 
fees in 1979, wc have seen a piecemeal 
approach to compensating refugees. 

'‘The policy is up for re-evnluution 
this year. Surely, especially since the 
regrettable decision to eml Britain’s 
£4.6 million hudgcl contribution to 
Uncsco, wc can find the menus to 
adopt n more generous and a more 
coherent policy on refugees." 

It cnlls lor at least 400 scholarships a 
year to be set aside for refugees - 
targeted at groups with special needs, 
especially South Africans, Namibians, 
Central Americans, Palestinians and 
those from the Horn of Africa. 

These would be tenable either in the 
UK or in the refugees’ home counties. 
Also it says that grants regulations 
should be changea to give students 
granted exceptional leave to remain in 
the UK the same status as students- 1 
given asylum. 

At present students with asylum 
status are entitled to fees at the home 
rate and to a home student award. But 
those granted exceptional leave to 
remain, while qualifying for home 
student fees remain overseas students 
for grant purposes. 

Better information for overseas stu- 
dents On accommodation In London is 
, called for in another report published 
. this week and due to be discussed by 
j the London conference on overseas 

r students this weekend. 


hyjon Turney 
Science Correspondent 
The Advisory Hoard for the Rescan 1i 
Councils hus'sci up u new inquiry ium 
tile flexibility of the research councils, 
to hc conducted by Sir Ralph Riley, 
former secretary of the Agricultural 
ami I-'ixhI Research t’ouneil. 

Sii Ralph’s impiiil vulUoivailci how 
council's manage the h.iiinicc between 
shoi I ami long-term commitments in 
i heir programmes, nnd will focus on 
tlio AVRC. 

The study, due to be completed by 
the middle of this yenr, is concerned 
wllli research sponsors' response to 
new scientific opimrtimilics, n recur- 
rent tlieine in die ARRC’s policy 


iiucctsdestroyedlK 

{ ear when gallons oi 
nseeticidc Occidents 
poured Into the mte. 
The researchers froa 
the environment ssI 
industry research el 
who hove spent slat 


shrimps and mqyfla 
are colonizing Iberia 


by Karen Gold 

Social sciciitr.es in polytechnics and 
colleges will appro! to the Nalion.il 
Advisors- Body board next week to 
reconsider proposed cuts in social 
science courses. 

The Association uf Learned 
Societies in the Social Sciences has 
written to the NAB board, and has 
asked to meet its members at ihcir 
April meeting- because the association 
says the NAB structure and working 


parties do not allow social science subject, since the social scicnc 
regular representation. only play a significant part in 

The association’s letter says its other courses hut nlso are rcco 
members are increasingly concerned as the best background for sonic 
about N All's approach and emerging of vocational employment and 

S tu social science, ever since it intellectual training for others. 
:d not lu allocate any of the The narrow definition of “seic 


-Aicin.es, Midi r. (Ii.il Iiio'.l smi.il 
sciciilc ‘-h,,, iid take place in universi- 
ties. This ignores the widespread de- 
mand for publie sector courses, ihe 
k'ttcr says, and ignores the fact that 
social sciences in tiie public sector are- 
applied and practical and a supporting 
element in widespread areas of busi- 
ness and management, science, tech- 
nology, engineering and information 
studies. 

The letter attacks the idea that 
social science is not a 1 ‘vocal iomil" 
subject, since the social sciences not 
only play a significant part in these 
other courses hut also are recognized 
as the best background for sonic kinds 
of vocational employment and good 



retain their traditional programmal 
addition, Sir Ralph has been ublt 
look at external limits on flcrilft 
including the Treasury's bar <h* 
rynjii money over from one ra) 
budget to tile next, changes iota® 
sinned i e search from government* 
par i me ills and in Ibc ABRCs <m 
strategy. 


polytechnics has become increasingly 
blurred". 

tlu* Agricultural nna vooo Restd enable universities .to pay staff in 
Council -which has instttulwan» engineering ami computer science on 

mg reorganization of H* owlfo higher grades, to. iiirnvt good touchers 
ntories during the last thKtjep-t from industry, 
final report m \\ HJsoronsidetWS 

Maeagiiiig 

commilmciits to _ 

^ role s tressed 

- «ir Ralph «»# "*** tCt °^ The University Grants Comm 


public si-ctm £2.5 niillon research 
binds in die social sciences 

NAH had iiklknli d possible cuts of 
2u pel cent in siudent nnnibeis in all 
the social sciences except <:i-uiiiiuiks m 
I’iKV/HK. A I SISK can i ml acu-pl dial 
disproponiuiKile cut due its subjects 
being ‘'luin-pintcclrd" tin- ii-ller says. 

'[ he cuts not only tin eaten the 
viability of courses and departments, 
hut also reflect serious miset inceptions 
about the nature and role uf sncinl 


Support for 
campaign as 
union melts 

Britain's second largest white collar 
union has thrown extra weight behind 
the campaign to defend universities 


rent tlieun- in the ABRCs pulley (jfic cullal*“i.ib"‘ v - 
discussions ll will ie-o|H. , n scveml ^ 

debates about research organization, 1 . ... rcco axi 

including flic bnlnnce of effort betwean ; «r Ralph ^ 

research councils* own hiMiltifcs and tion. £ 

— - SSSSSSw 
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Poly may close three site 
to save money 

by Felicity Jones ““ 

Middlesex Polytechnic has gone uheud standing that tire t*o najg. 
with its plans to investigate the feast Ini- perhaps Ivy House m 
ity of closing three sites to avoid u |h L . cn d of the financial )» 


by Felicity Jones 

Middlesex Polytechnic hits gone uheud 
with its plans to investigate the feasibil- 
ity of closing three sites to avoid u 
£250,000 deficit. 

The polytechnic’s governing body 
agreed to look into the closure of 
Quicksilver Place, Chase Side and Ivy- 
House sites after tire planning and 
resources committee came up with tire 
solution la save the required money 

- A polytechnic representative said: 
“It must be made quite dear that no 
decisions, have yet been made. The 
polytechnic has to make savings ol £ 1 2 
million. Most of that can be clone 
through one-off savings hut that still 
left the £250,000 and the drome uf 
these sites just happened to add up m 
that amount’', 


Kill* tnu — - .it 

Each borough will be 
further £50,000 mwarifc 
mid maintenance workOBw 
with a similar ainoufll 
I mted by the fwlyiednw 
capital budget. 

Tire rest of the £ l 
from unspent rc«ncsa“ fl ®^ 
muney which will leave th l*g 
with nu further reserves 
uiHiii m future years. , 

Professor B^rto.^ 

tor. told the planning B 
ummultee ihsil lw 
£23h.‘Jt>» through reau 
leu tii.iig and •mil-teaching^ 
lev with ail enhanced car y 
i.cheine «■ 


The LIniversitv Grants Committee 
must reestablish its preeminent role in 
the management uf Government 
money and initiatives for the universi- 
ties,. the Conference of University 
Administrators has told the Crohmii 
inquiry, which is examining the role 
and functions of the LlGC. 

The CUA laments the intrusion by 
the Government over the last two 
yenrsdnto the affairs of the universi- 
ties, such as the “new blood" scheme 
where specific terms were laid down, 
and the switch to science and tech- 
nology. 

“This is a trend which unchecked 
could lead to the questioning of the 
existence of the UGC and the auton- 
omy of the universities," it says. 

The CUA sees no prospect of a 


substitute for the UGC; which would 
command the same confidence, but 
makes specific recommendations for 
change. 

There should be a thorough review 
of the purpose and functions of the 
subcommittees, with radical revision 
of the range, distribution and coverage 
of subjects, it says. More subcomrmt- 
. leos might be necessary. 

There should be more secondment 
of staff from Whitehall, particularly in, 
areas of specini expertise. 


and public sector higher education. 

"Hie effect of top level pPUey deci- 
sions taken by the Association of 
Scientific, Technical and Managerial 
Staffs is to bury the hatchet with the 
Association uf Unieeisiiy Tcacheix. 

Its lu-wljp appointed ii;tli«ni;il ullin-r 
f«ii tin- universities, Mr Roger Lyons, 
said; “ I here has hern an historic 
coolness between us, but l believe the 
crisis thrust on both of us by the 
Government is such that we are Inex- 
orably driven together in coping with 
the problems.” 

At the root of the rivalry has been 
ASTMS' retention in membership of 
some university academics after the 
AUT affiliated (a the Labour Party, 
and Mane evidence of attempts to 
recruit research stuff despile the 
AUT's insistence that it should repre- 
sent them. 

Mr Lyons, previously responsible 
for organizing ASTMS memhers in 
privute sector research and develop- 
ment, has been instructed by his 
executive to give a high profile to work 
both in support of the campaign for 
higher education and research, but 
also among the 500-plus academics and 
15,000 university technicians in the 
union. 

General secretary Mr Clive Jenkins 
indicated at a national executive meet- 
ing earlier this month that hc and other 
officials would be given whatever lime 
was necessary to the campaign. 

Prime aims Include the reinvinora- 
tlon of the Alliance for Science in 
collaboration with the AUT and the 
Institution of Professional Civil Ser- 
vants, andtheTUC-backed Education 
Alliance. 

Signs or the less hostile approach to 
the AUT came with ASTMS’s 
academics' national committee's back- 
ing for the AUT s one-day strike. 


Nautical college may transfer 


he London conference on overseas The joint education council retire- its with' an enhuntvd catty 
tudents this weekend. I sentin g the Loudon boroughs of liar- uhenic 

Joint updating venture set up in North-P 


The largest higher education joint 
venture in updating courses, backed by 
a £250,000 grant, has been launched in 
the North East. 

The project brings together Newcas- 
tle and Durham universities which, in 
collaboration with Teessidc, Sunder- 
land and Newcastle polytechnics, will 
provide new training courses for in- 
dustry. 

. A " d '" two further developments of 
the PICKUP updating programme, 
sponsored by the Department of 
Education and Science, a ledeploy- 


Science, a redeploy- 
ment training project is to be 
pioneered in the region, and a new 


database developed at N’e we. title is to 
be launched nationwide. 

. The new collaborative upd -.line in- 
itiative will place particular ctnpli oh 
on the development of information 
technology turning within industry. 
Already 17 firms in the region with an 
interest in information tc< linulngy 
have opted to join in 
One of the initial task;, will he to 
identify training needs witliin com- 
panies and develop inexpensive 
courses to satisfy wideseale demand 
Under the terms of the new rede- 
ployment programme educational in- 
stitutions will link up with an existing 


pr« -jcti otjjjm/ei! by a fi |in 
mem consultant*- . {C ^ 


Lothian Regional Council seems 
/ poised to take over control of Leith 
Nautical College, one of Scotland's 16 
central institutions. But the future of 
the college's teaching staff remains 
unclear, with fears that around half 
cOuld lose their jobs. 

_ A year ago, the Scottish Education 
Department decided that nautical 


*»> *‘«ii.efN » over as H further education 

■flic aim nuw will hc SESiiR “Uege. 

Mjff to undertake ten" Yesterday, Lothian’s director of 


me. pro' 
KT-re i 
their ex 
dir eel i’il 


uiideriJ»-e ^ icsteraay, Lothian’s director of 
>v ided by the Ja education, Mr David Semple, recom- 

mu 1U > IC " r .ir f ■ mptlrlpH tl,B , 


dircclci! w new ’ ranonauze course provision and close 

U- used tn mutch dp* ;. current annexes. Leitb would be the 
skilli !•> ]■»!* vscina”’. j** region’s first college in the east of 
lhe tlieine »•* S : 

u.g r»f the 

Indu.tiyaspartonr-dtJ 


The narrow defiiiiiiun of “science" is 
.ilwi disadvantaging the social sciences, 
it savs: many have mipurttmt scientific 
Liiiiija iim 1 nls and all. "like lhe natural 
sciences, cni iil riguruus analysis." 
S<u iiil -.eieiu-e subjects, other tliiui 
lliuse in Imsiiiess areas, eunld be till by 
un He llian 20 pci lciiI if the M All’s 
existing jxilieies were rt Milled. Bui die 
influential Cliaii mail’s Stm.lv Gn>ii|i 
lias reeomiiu-nded timt the ilitfereiui.il 
helweeu “miileeletl" siihjeeis nnd die 
rest should he reduced enusiik-riibly. 


:The fruits or their labours ... Dr 
John Stewnrt nnd MSc student Bru- 
no Stiglnl of HeriobVVatl Universi- 
ty's department of brewing and 
lilnlogkal sciences examine their 
liilc.Ht hutch or fruit wine. 

The lli'L'lut- Wuil leu in won un 
JlH,D 0A grant n mere 1(1 duys after 
suggesting to the Scottish Develop- 
ment Agency mid llic Distiller hi C'iiiii- 
|i:my thill II might he possible to make 
; commercial alcoholic beverages from 


fruit such as raspberries, blackber- 
ries and gooseberries. 

The onc-yeur feasibility study is 
being carried out Iiy Mr Stiginl, a 
Frenchman who graduated In sinolo- 
gy from Mo ni pel tier University. 

Dr Stewart reports no problems In 
finding a taste panel among his 
colleagues, "They are very enthusias- 
tic, even about some uf the things we 
think are undrinkable.’* 


The PC with an 






ilwi 
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Edinburgh and the SED has proposed 
transferring it withouit any debt 
attached to it. 

However, Mr Alex Ward, chairman 
of the college’s academic staff group, 
said: “Personnel seem to be a secon- 
dary consideration to buildings. There 
has been no real thought about the 
human side of it." 

Around 260 students are expected to 
be transferred with the college, but it is 
not certain how many staff would also 
transfer. There are just over 50 
academic staff at present, but for the 
past two years, all new staff have been 
on temporary contracts. 

The tertiary subcommittee’s deci- 
sion will go to the region’s education 
committee in February, and to a 
meeting of the foil council in March. 


Amongst IBM compatibles die Ferranti 
PC is quickly establishing itself as the top dog. 

There's little doubt it's a breed apart. 

It's backed by a nationwide dealer 
network diat will offer you the assurance of 
professional pre-sales consultancy and 
advice. And a post sales support package that 
includes fast response, on-site maintenance - 
free in the first year. 

It's worth noting too that you're buying 
from an all British company with a rock-solid 
reputation for quality computer, products 
spanning four decades. . 

The Ferranti PC range is an IBM 
compatible - and then some! It's got memory 
capacity, speed, expandability, value for 
money price tags and free business software 
that enables you to do all the everyday 
business tasks - immediately. 

What's more the latest addition to die 
ever expanding range, the AT with its 
distinctive stylish slimline casing, definitely 
offers more byte than bark. 

If you'dlike to know more about the 


• ‘ O’ if ■ ;'»!■: * f M ^ 
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PC that's rapidly becoming management's best 
friend, send now for the Ferranti PC data pack. 

Ferranti Computer Systems Limited, 

Derker Street, Oldham, Lancs, OL1 3XF. 
Tfelephone: 061-624 9552 Tfelex: 665764. 


FKRIvANTI 

Pe r s or ) a i com p u t ers 


j Please send me the Ferranti PC data pack. 


Position 

Company_ 
Address 


Post to: Ferranti Computer Systems Limited, 

Derker Street, Oldham OL1 3XF 

Ferranti PC. 

The PC with pedigree. 
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Fanfare heralds launch of new two-year YTS 
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by Carolyn Dempster 

A marketing fanfare marked the offi- 
cial media launch of the new extended 
two-year Youth T raining Scheme this 
week - described by Secretary of Stale 
fur Employment Lord Young as “a 
turning point in the history of voca- 
tional education and training in Bri- 
tain”. 

Government commitment to the 
new scheme, due to conie into opera- 
tion on April ! , it considerable. Exche- 
quer funding tor YTS in 1986/87 
amounts to £925 million, with a further 
£1 . 1 billion input targeted for 1987/88. 
It is intended tlitit not only should the 
two-year YTS not be allowed to. fail, 
but it should become an integral and 
permanent feature of vocational edu- 
cational and training provision - the 


Tay bridge 

The former principal of Zilnbnbwc 
University has questioned whet lie r St 
Andrews and Dundee Universities, 
which separated in 1967. should re- 
main separate. 

The Rev Professor Robert Craig, a 
St Andrews gradunte, and moderator- 
designate of the general assembly of 
the Church of Scnrlnnd, told a nice ring 
of the university's senior graduates' 
club that the two institutions Mud been 
“very effectively complementary" 
when lie had studied there, and either 
would iiave been greatly diminished 
and impoverished without (lie other. 

Me asked whether the two institu- 
tions did not still have a great deal to 
give each other, and suggested that it 
might be :i ease of the whole being 
greater Ilian (he sum uf its parts. 

“The two institutions, iciiiloiially 
speaking, share .in identical oMiiMrimi 
to serve, in the first ohiec, the people 
of cast and central Scotland, and are 
situated 10 miles apart . Does the 
experience of the past 20 years justify 
the continued separation?" 

Professor Craig added that he 
hoped "that in these critical times ior 
our own and for all British universities, 
consideration may he given by wise 
men in high places, on both sides of the 
Tay, to now best St Andrews and 
Dundee can together best measure up 
to the common responsibility which it 
laid upon us." 


preferred route to permanent employ- 
ment for all 16 and 17-ycar-ulds leav- 
ing tull-time education. 

“I believe that the new two-year 
YTS stands comparison with any train- 
ing system for young people in the 
world," said Lord Young. “Until we 
arc prepared to commit ourselves to 
training in the way in which our 
competitors in Germany, Japan and 
the United States of America do, we 
shall he struggling to compete." 

Fears have been expressed that the 
two-year YTS is being introduced too 
rapidly and the Manpower Services 
Commission is moving too fast for 
employers and managing agents. 

“If we wait until the scheme is 
perfect then it will never lumpen." said 
Lord Young, stressing tliai it was 
crucial the MSC moved at a pace at 




which employers and urea officials can 
handle it. 

The Trades Union Congress has also 
thrown its full support hchind the 
scheme, in spite of reservations about 
the potential for employer exploitation 
of the scheme us a cheap labour 
source, and its speed of implementa- 
tion. “The scheme is not perfect in our 
view," emphasized TUC general 
secretary Norman Wilis. 

“We were deeply disappointed that, 
the first year allowance has not been' 
raised above £27.3U a week, and wc are 
concerned not to rush the implementa- 
tion despite the obvious temptation 
presented by such terrifying levels of 
youth unemployment. But we think 
the YTS can be the foundation of the 
two-year high quality training scheme 
the TUC wants, and young people and 


the country need,” he added. 

On the question of qualify, only 
approved training organizations will 
be permitted to take part in the 
scheme, und will have to meet a “tight 
set of criteria", said MSC chairman Mr 
Bryan Nicholson. A new Training 
Standards Advisory Service, stuffed by 
industry and education represent at ives 
and similar to HM Inspectorate, will 
be established in April. 

A unique feature of the new scheme 
is that it will offer, fur the first time, 
every trainee the opportunity to gain 
qualification that employers recognize 
and want. A YTS certification board 
consisting of representatives from City 
and Guilds, the Royal Society of Arts, 
the Business and Technician Educa- 
tion Council and the Scottish Voca- 
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Looking thoughtful: CVCT chairman Mr Maurice Shock (left!, secrelury 
niiri Mmichcsler University vice chancellor Professor Mark Uklmioml 

UiMversffies take loc; 


general Mr Brian Taylor leeiili e) 
, uf a Loiulon press conference. 


h>* 1'i'kT Asfulcti 

Uni versifies' links wit It itulustrv and 
the role they play in local tiMiiniunilio 
arc to be the twin planks of their public 
relations strategy over the next 18 
months, the chairman of the Commit- 
tee qf Vice Chancellors and Principals, 
Mr Maurice Shock, has announced. 

Mr Shock , vice chancellor of Leices- 
ter University, made his remarks in the 
after ninth of the CVCP alternative 
Green Paper, The Future of Univem- 
I ties , launched in London Inst week. 

He said it wns important for univer- 


sities in lulloiv up (licit .' l-p.ii'e ik'in- 

Hu in mill .i nii tliuiii-u-i in puli'll i" 

t-iiiph.isi.>i' thi n use! illness i«» ilii- ei-»i- 
in nil v and the piiHie .it l.nge. 

“ file industry theme is an obvious 
one, ns wc can point out universities’ 
contribution to industry Year, but it is 
also Important to do a great deni more 
about publicizing our role in a wider 
framework, particularly what wc do 
for the local community,” he suid. 

The CVCP hopes to appoint its 
public relations officer by Eustcr, who 
will be in charge of the camnnign to 
boost univoraiUcs’ image, nut Mi- 
Shock said he would like qualified 


people tmni outside the university 
svaeni lo |'«*i noolved in the pinjiTl I 
“Spi .d ill;' | ■«■ I -i HI. ills . I Mould tike 
(o ;.ee ail oiilsidei mine ill aiul lake a 
long, objective look at the v.uioiis 
aspects of our work, pttriicularly in ilk- 
case of our links with industry. 

“Wc need to emphasize wlint has 
already been done, in terms of the 
contacts wc have established , us well :is 
looking to the future mid deciding 
what needs lo he done." 

Mr Shuck emphnsi/ed the uigency 
of the new moves: “Wo have tot to uct 
on with Home planning to 
we can do." 


Study plan for outsides 


End to pay dispute in sight 


iy : - 


London University plans to develop an co 
independent guided study system for . ® 
external students who at present study m 
privately in their own time and pay the tn 
£120 initial registration fee to sit the in 
degree exams. ' 

The plan -to take effect In ayear- 9 , 

to build upon existing student re- 1 -g 
sources rather than duplicate that s 
provision. . . , . , _ 

The scheme will Introduce subject , 
guides which will suggest priorities and , 
a timescale for study m particular 
subjects. It will give guidance to new 
students on how. , to .study by them- t 
selves and to exaril candidates on how ( 
to write relevantly and effectively. t 
Three kinds of weekend study ' 

I olltlcs is a dirty business - as the 
kfestland affair eloquently demons- 
■ates. No party Is immune. Back- 
tabbing Is a traditional trait of the 
«bour Party. Bui take a look at 
that the Association of Liberal 
Councillors has published. Their 
ame to date rests on their demand 
hat every city should be a nuclear- 
ree zone. Their new pamphlet 
Responding to the Competition 
night to have been la every cynic's 
Christmas stocking. 

“Make fall use of your 'good guy’ 
Image,** they say. "Appeal to peo- 
ple’s prejudices and encourage 
them to think (a) you are on their 
side and (b) those attacking you are 
by implication attacking ordinary 
people as well. Find out where your 
opponent’s supporters arcs you 
may wish to Red them certain 
information to mislead your oppo- 
nent ,** Another touching new year’s 
resolution. 

We ■ have always known that 
Liberals would Jump on any band- 
wagon, but the nigh-mlnded senti- 
ments of community politics are 
. qbvkmsly nowadays not' enough. 


courses - for beginners, on-golng stu- 
dies and for revision - will be provided 
mid preliminary approaches to ex- 
tramural departments have indicated 
interest from other universities in I 
tutorial support. 

1 < i (External students will have for the 
□Tst time access to a tutor for advice on 
study problems, informal assessment 
and the development of a work plan 
for study with tutors available to mark 
"model" exam papers. 

Other provisions will include access 
to learning materials on video or audio 
cassette, improved library facilities 
and the means (0 form self-help groups 
with students in one locality. 


An end to the year-long Scottish 
college lecturers’ pay dispute la in sight 
with the management side of the 
Scottish Joint Negotiating Committee 
offering a 6.1 per cent pay award. 

The offer is made up of a 5.7 per cent 
award from last April, with an increase 
of 7.3 percent from January. The offer 
also includes the automatic transfer of 
lecturer at the top of the lecturer B 
scale to the senior lecturer 1 scale, and 
proposes a salary structure review to 
be completed by March. 

Three of the five unions involved, 
the further education lecturers’ nation- 
al section of the Educational Institute 
of Scotland, the Scottish Further and 
Higher Education Association, and 
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Liberal helping of dirty tricks 


"Be more clever," the party faithful 
are urged, “perhaps by phoning the 
Tory/Labour agent to say how 
impressed you were with their 
production and offer to help deliver 
the next one." How disillusioning! 
And Mr. Steel la such a nice man, 
with his 'good guy’ (mage so well 
honed. 

Politics of course gets into the 
blood. It can be a drag. The 
manoeuvring and intrigue become 
addictive. 

Jnsl look at how the Headline/ 
Britton battle Inside the Cabinet 
entertained everyone over the holi- 
days. It might not appeal to the 
fastidious, but It certainly enlivens 
poBtlcs for the public. It would be 
wrong, however, to see an emphasis 
on personalities necessarily tri- 


vializing the Issue. Squabbles are 
good for democracy. They help the 
cause of open government! 

There have also been real matters 
of substance In the Westland saga 
which received a good deal more 

public scrutiny than they otherwise 

- would: not Just who should control 
our sole helicopter manufacturer, 
but also about the Government's 
Industrial and European strategies. 
Think what It would do for the 
public debate (is there one?) on 
higher education, If Sir Keith fell 
out with Mr Lawson over the 
Proposed sale of a university. 

The public likes a good scrap. 
But they also seem to want to look 
up to their “rulers”. It must be the 
fatriMte deferential habit of the 
British. They expect a more clvll- 


tinnnl Education Council ht:- 
estjiblislicd. 

Speaking for the employe 
Terence Beckett, director-tewi 
the Confederation of British 
said the launch of (he two-yut 
wns causing problems because d 
cost, bureaucracy nml difficult 1 
vnlved in creating a hk*. 
framework, at u lime when the 1 
yenr scheme wns itself only nm 
coming established. 

However, employers had gp: 
firm undertaking to suppon 
scheme. ICKl.CHlD have responded; 
tivcly to the MSC, tuul Ko pence 
the places available have air. 
been taken up - more titan at a sc. 
sta^c of development of the 

Lords push 
boat out for 

sea soeince 

try Jon Turney 

Science Correspondent 

More cash mid wide-ranging adc 
native reforms arc needed to it 
the future of British murine s« 
says a House of Lords commits 
A report from the Lords i 
coni mil tee on science and techie- 
published this week, argues t 
murine research iti the UKiif- 
ordinnied and underfunded. Itr 
oses a new marine hoard of thefc: 
■md Engineering Research Cm: 
lal.i- overall responsibility forikt 
■m l an expansion of the RoyilSt 
tv Mulish National Commintrl 
1 hiMtif M csi-nuii ii , offer idriva 

maim* "H iio' and rechaokm 
l lie Mil* K\mmittee du/r^/%^ 

tlu'gvui. out thi 

potential oi cxV-wNua wani 
se.m li, pnitkul.iily cxplowtmdt 
UK's Hi- mile WwiMhiy arooiJt 
coast which. al«»ng with mo 

tries, is the /one claimed tor tip* 

non of iiinriiH* resources. 

The committee sttys ihefe 
resenrcli t.mtwil 

ween iW 

jar 


ised political style than that which 
they hear on the radio today. Of 
course the House of Commons In 
the 19 th century was not a very 
temperate place either, and the 
further one goes back the worse it 
seems to have been. The (wo para- 
llel lines down the centre of the 
chamber, across which an MP must 
not step If he wants to slay in order, 
are known as sword lines. Two 
sword lengths apart, they were put 
there to keep the two sides from 
longing at each other. 

If cross-chamber banter and bar- 
racking is traditional and under- 
standable, concerted organized dis- 
plays or synthetic anger and noise 
geared to drown and destroy an 
opposing speaker is not productive 
of anything other than public con- 


thc Assoclotion of Lecturers in Scot- 
tish Central Institutions, arc ballnting 
their members on the offer hi-furc t In- 
next staff side meeting «m f-chimuy 4. 

Lecturers arc not being rcitun- 
mended to accept or reject the otlei, 
although the unions have issued state- 
ment highlighting its deficiencies, 
pointing out, for example, thin it dues 
not exceed (he rise in the retail price 
index, and docs not restore salaries to 
a level comparable with other profes- 
sional groups. 

However, the statement circulated 
with the ballot papers from Mr Jack 
Dale, EIS further and higher educa- 
tion secretary, adds that there arc real 
improvements on the original offer. 


YTr ^ 


able. Turcrntmipn • Is ttewjf 
over the whole held hettf**'-' 
ubout the NHU \ mniups^; 
They chouse the SliRCcvrt^ 
the t'oiiiiiil's marine ltv -) 
ilii cell >f. lie has just liccn 
private sector. 

On lunding, 1 I 10 report MP* 
lions in both 1 htf research • 
budget ol the Ikpallmcnioffc 
lion and Science and WieMj* 
sions from other dc|).utmcnh« 
ing British spending to 
counties, including *heUS,W 
l-runcc. Tlie icpoit calls WJ* 
IJK investment in long-terfflc 
research to keep thtscounti)* 
international front rank- 

Hume of Lords Select Con** 
Srience and TechnOOgS 
Second Report, Marine W* 
Technology. H MSO- £6.$-^ 

tempt. During the ThaRhwJ 
tlne/Uriltan dispute the 
Party moderatw Its 
the blunderbuss of 
preferred to stiletto 
Labour MPs Have learol ^ 
disastrous Tehbil/Klnno ckgj 
ter on the occasion 01 1 
Front Bench debut since vr 
party chairman. Then 


of his school ruguy 
Jumping to the 
various gestures (0 todWj*., 
would prefer lo take^riB/^ 
and have a round with 
In terms of 

can often beat Dynnstf* *rZa 


• M IUI MU w* — ^ iVOCV* 

can often beat Dynasty > 
will need to Improve 
our women u we if* 3 


our women u B< ' *** 
compete In the televis^ 
only we were on Tv* ^ 

M Uon would 

Uy and puerile Wr 

Keith 

The author Is Co**&** 
Leeds North-West. 
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All decision making in business anti government has financial implications. Thus 
management accountants are lou nil at the heart of every major organisation - active 
participants in the total management process. 

Management accountancy, once concerned mainly with business controls, is now more 
involved in planning, evaluating alternative courses of action and in working with other 
managers to make effective decisions. This change in emphasis has led many major 
employers to shift their recruitment and training policies towards developing their own 
financial managers. 

Mule and more employers, working with Professional Development Officers from the 
institute oi ( 'nsi and Management Aceounianls, are setting up programmes to meet the 
needs of bmli ilu: oigauisaiion and the individual employees. These programmes combine 
practical experience in specified activities within the business with a rigorous examination 
syllabus leading to the professional qualification of the ICMA. 

The popularity of this qualification, with employers ancl individuals alike, is reflected in the 
rapid growth in ICMA membership: 3,000 in 1950, 19,000 in 1980 and today almost 25,000. 
A further 40,000 students are now studying for the ICMA qualification. 

New flexible syllabus: The business environment is changing fast and management 
structures and systems are now in a state of constant evolution. The use of information 
technology is growing rapidly in almost all areas of activity. To meet the changing needs 
which arise from these trends the ICMA has evolved a new syllabus. 

The new syllabus - drawing on detailed consultations with business, ICMA members and 
students and those teaching on ICMA courses - continues to bridge business and 
accountancy and retains its strong emphasis on practical applications. But it now. 

o is structured more logically 
° P e ™its a more flexible organisation of study time 
o allows teaching to be more easily organised 
0 Places a strong emphasis on the practical uses of IT 
° offers a more sensible exemption policy 

Syllabus structure: From the 1986/87 academic year the syllabus will be of four stages, each 
covering four topics. These stages, with the subjects covered, may be classified thus: 

1. Preparation for business and accounting: business law, economics, quantitative 
methods and accounting. 

2. Tools of management accountancy: management, information technology 
management, cost accounting and financial accounting. 

rU * CS °f ^profession: company law, business taxation, management accounting 
techniques and advanced financial accounting. 

4. Management accounting: decision making, control and audit, strategic planning and 
marketing and financial management. 

Non-relevant and semi-relevant graduates in the UK and Eire have the option of taking 
exemption papers instead of the stage 1 papers. Exemptions to stages 2 and 3 are available 
depending on degree relevance. 


For more information: Copies of the new ICMA syllabus may be obtained by completing the coupon and 
sending u to: Education and Training Department, The Institute of Cost and Management Accountan 
63 Portland Place, London WIN 4AB 
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"cancer 
sociology 5 

by Fel icily Jones 

Scientific scholarship is rarely found in 
the polytechnics which arc in the grip, 
of tne ‘‘cancer of sociology", a right- 
wing magazine says in an editorial on 
the Government's Green Paper on 
higher education. 

The polytechnics have little renson 
to grumble at the Green Paper even 
though they claim to provide the kind 
of higher education for which it seems 
lo be asking, says 77ie Salisbury Re- 
view, 

“Real technological education is 
increasingly rare," the editorial says. 

“It cannot be divorced in the end from 
scientific scholarship and scientific 
scholarship is a commodity that is 
rarely found in polytechnics most of 
whicn are now oppressed by a large 
and growing cancer of sociology. " 

“Marxism, feminism, third world 
ism, pacifism and egalitarianism are 
the assumed premises and foregone 
conclusions or every discussion and 
every pretence m debate. 

“The resemblance of this sub-cul- 
ture to the activities traditionally 
promoted by institutions of learning is 
negligible," says the piece, which 
ranges over .1 variety of topics includ- 
ing Bradford University's School of 
Peace Studies and l Inc sen. 

Sir Keith Joseph, Secretary of State 
for Education nnd Science, is not 
iiiumine from sharp criticism for hav- 
ing chosen to ignore the fails such ns 
the “inculc.it ion of ilesiiv for ‘social 
justin'' as its principal educational 
goal". 

The editorial's authors hope that 
this omission will be corrected by 
Mrs Margaret Tliatcliei . '‘Pci haps one 
day the Prime Minisici will recognize 
facts which Sir Keith Joseph li.i> 
chosen to ignore and which arc of such 
concern to her constituents. The 
chances arc. however, that they will 
both bv then be out of office , ,r they 
conclude. 

■ The so-called canceT of sociology Is 
also eating away at the universities and 
school curriculum. Recording to the 
editorial, which has little to s.ay uboui 
the Green Paper itself. 

The sociologists have penetrated 
institutions of teaming al ail levels, 
destroying the customs of scholarship 
and open inc|uiry “which once pro- 
vided such an obstacle to their prog- 
ress". 

Bradford School of Peace Studies is 
said to be “the most notorious, but 
certainly not the most outrageous, 
among recent coup d'eiats". 

It is a university department whose 
“whole raison d'etre is to affirm and 
propagate the dreary attitudes of the 
left*' in their "long march through the 
institutions'*. ■ 

Poly to offer 
DIY degrees 

Students will be able to devise their 
own study programme under an ambi- 
tious pnot project at Newcastle 
Polytechnic wnich aims to straighten 
its associate student scheme. 


vitcu u uidir uivmon wuntn ii 
investigatory arm nnd nitchfo 
unwillingly into a text-book ca 
The Public Accounts Or 


by David Jobbins 

No civil servant relishes being publicly 
savnged for decisions taken ultimately 
by his or her political masters, least of 
all by Parliament’s key watchdog on 
Government spending. 

When the limelight fell on Sir David 
Hancock, pcrm.m-iu secretary at die 
Department of Education and Scien- 
ce, he took his dressing down hy die 
powerful Com nn ms Public Aeon mis 
Committee stoically. 

Questioned by the committee about 
his department's role in monitoring the 
rundown of university teaching staff, 
he saw little tn apologise for. Howev- 
er, his insistence that the prophesy of 
doom uttered by the last chairman of 
(he University Grants Committee had 
not been fulfilled in practice unco- 
vered a bitter division within the PAC's 
itchforked him 
ease study. 
Committee 
dates hack more than 100 years. But 
although its constitutional role has 
changed very little since then despite 
the vast increase in the amount and 
scope of public spending, some see the 
origin of the row in the search for value 
for money which has been an express- 
ed aim of the current Government. 

The investigation was carried out by 
the National Audit Office, known as 
the Exchequer and Audit Department 
until 1983, and set up to aid the 
Comptroller and Auditor General in 
1Sh6. 

While the position of die Comptrol- 
ler uiki Auditor General, currently 
Sir Gordon Downey, was chuilgcd uiilv 
slightly by the PJK.1 Act, the changes in 
his (iepnrtnieiii went much f miller. Until 
the Act. the Mil It of the Exchequer and 
Audit Office were civil servants, hut 
they are now sii.itcgieully pusi tinned 
outside the cosy Whitehall "club". 

Value for money has always I •ecu an 
inipoicuu coiisiilei.Ki.tn Mi National 

Level fyfliclliiisg 

guarantee 
turned down 

The Scottish Office minister for indus- 
try and education. Mr Allmi Stewart, 
lias i c fused lo gun mince level funding 
for the Scottish universities if they 
come under his control. . 

Mr Stewart told u delegation from 
the Association of University Tenchcrk 
('Scotland} that he wits open-minded 
on the proposals from tne Scottish 
Tertiary Education Advisory Council 
that Scottish university funding sliould 
be devolved to the Scottish Office. 

But while he stated that Govern- 
ment policy was for level funding of the 
Scottish central institutions, he said he 
could give no assurances about the 
universities. However, he added the 
Government was listening venr 
seriously to representations that furth- 
er cuts would cause great damage. 

The delegation pointed out that 
while student intakes to the central 
institutions had expanded, intakes to 
the universities had declined. 

“We stressed that in view of the 
competitive levels of university entry 
qualifications, there is a need for 
additional resources if real progress is 

in k. in ,.iJ 


The “Meeting the Needs" pilot 
programme which has agreement in 
principle from the Council for Nation- 
al Academic Awards will provide a 
stepped system of awards building up 
to a degree. 
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Sir David Hancock 
Audit Office stuff, hut the Act gave Sir 
Gordon statutory authority to curry 
out investigations based on this pre- 
mise. 

it was value for money which 
formed part of his public disagreement 
with Sir David. A guiding principle for 
the Public Accounts Committee has 
been that it should not get involved 
with the merits of Government policy 
decisions but only to consider the way 
in which they were implemented - 
whether the goals weTeT achieved 
rather than the goals themselves. 

To enable the committee to do its 
job, it insists that each inquiry is 
documented in an agreed report - and 
it was this convention which broke 
down Iasi week. 

At the heart of the row was whether 
the DEN had taken L'timmli account of 
a warning by Sit Edward I’arkcs. the 
then chairman nl die University 
(hauls ('uinniittci*. that die magni- 
tude a ml iiMcscalc ul the !**Nl cuts 
would icMilt in "disordet and dhcco- 
iioiiiy" 

Questioned hy Mr Robert Sheldon, 
chairman of die PA< ', Sit David said: 
"To use the phrase implies the way it 
w,is done caused disorder and diseco- 


Mr Robert Sheldon 
nonty which could have been avoided 
if it Imd been done in a different way. It 
is not my view this was the ease/' 

An interim report on the scheme 
from the UGC was “not worse than we 
had expected - some of my colleagues 
read it with feelings of relief rather 
than alarm," Sir David said. 

Yet as Mr Sheldon and Labour 
members of his committee pointed 
out, the report gave no indication that 
Sir David disagreed with the terms of 
the warning, or that the DES hud 
taken steps to prevent or minimize 
damage to the universities. 

Sir Gordon told (lie committee: 
"What 1 find difficult lo follow ft out Sit 
David's explanation that nothing dim 
happened was wot sc titan expected 
ueamsl (lie agreed statement ilt.il 
ufiliiHiglt the primtu v objective was to 
reduce public spending, the (iovi-nt- 
inent also saw the cutbacks as pi I'sciil 
jug an oppoitunilv to iv.lmcliiic and 
reshape the univeisiiv st. ■Iliui* 
system." 

Defending the DES against ■ In- 
serious parliamentary charge ol "coin 
place ncy”. Sir David said: "I cummi 
say it | the redundancy scheme | had 
been implemented tit such a way as to 


cause disorder ami disete™* 
necessarily." 

With Sir Duvid and Sir Oai 
unprecedented loggcrhcado&i 
don stepped in. Warning Sit i 
that the nuttier wus serious, 
"To come here at this late L 
bring a division of view info 
work utmost impossible. I 
you not to do this again." 

Hut Sir David stuck to hai 
“There is no disagreement omt 
... I uni resisting suggestions^ 
DBS wits inuetivc." A fuitbtij 
cncc between the GAG andfe, 
then emerged - and it wa&suifc 
conclusive for Mr Sheldon to oft 
David to "stop quibbling". 

Sir Gordon drew attention t 
convention that reports shod 
only be agreed Tor accuracy, to 
departments would draw hiit 
attention to relevant evidm 
would be "rather disappointing 
DES had interpreted Ihu ut 
communications with the UGf 
not other contacts. 

Unmoved, Sir David agai 
vened: “There was an ext«j 
respondent^ between iiiyxJo 
Gordon. We drew a distorts 
tween errors of fact . . . ] ^ 
regard it as proper to pm toSrGi 
what comments he should mat 
Mi Sheldon: “DidyouleDlW 

■We do not agree with the cam 
yon are making?" 1 Sir Davit 1 
Mi Sheldon: “This clearly n 

abdication „f your responsible 

see it. i )ur work becomes 
«'tt the basts of non -agreed ram 
So the in- vi step is for Sir Dmi 
>n Gordon to devise n meraoti-J 


i‘« the comm it tee making dnr£ 
they agree and disagree. Tliidt 
ment. almost certainly recordist 
‘•e I mi i me tit’s dissent from tcatth 
tliiti'i UK* ills passed by the Nax 
Amin t ulu . . »s hki-ly to btltluttL 
Hie i oiiihhiicc after Hw tr. 


Left group 
stays in 
NUS race 

by David Jobbins 

Labour's main rivals for control of the 
National Union of Students are to run 
a candidate for the organization's 
presidency despite the defection of a 
key political ally. 

The Left Alliance, which has com- 
prised independent. Communist, 
Liberal and some Labour activists and 
last held the NUS presidency in I9H2, 
adopted Mr Andy Whyte, this year’s 
NUS education vice president, to run 
against the Nationul Organization of 
Labour Students' choice for president. 

The NOLS is due to select its 
presidential and other full and part- 
time candidates Ibis weekend - and is 
likely to he influenced hy the depar- 
ture of the ( oniiiimiist Party of (ircul 
Britain fiotu the 1 eft Alliance. 

The CP's decision to leave the 
organization it was instrumental in 
creating naves the way for it realign- 
ment or tne student left in the run-up to 
the NOLS attempt to retain control of 
the NUS. Its plans were argued til the 
weekend's Left Alliuncc conference 
but were defeated, provoking the 
decision to leave. 

It is now likely to steer n course 
between the two groupings, lending its 
political influence and con le rente vot- 
ing strength jis its leaders see fit. 

But the Left Alliance, which has 
attempted lo build an organi/ation in 
the colleges to mutch what its critics 
dismiss as the NOLS machine, is 
determined to stage u massive push in 
the ^re-Easter conference period. 


Sir Keith’s economic policy 


by Carolyn iJmipMer 

l.towHnit uw.irelic-.s'.hiiiild not neces- 
sarily he a spni.il subject in ns own 
right, hut tlie 1 ioveinmeitt wants it to 
pciv.idc the tiurkuluin. Sit Keith 
Joseph. Seirctar) of Shite fur Educa- 
tion and Science. |o|\! delegates in the 
National Council for Eiiue.uioii.il 
Standards conference this week. 

Pursuing the conference theme, 
“Educating fur prosperity". Sir Keitli 
said one could put the blame for 
Britain's flagging performance on 


MilMiliy 


| xiliiiciuns, management ami the uni- 
ons. "I would preler lo pul it on the 
intellectuals and opinion makers." lie 
said "Productivity a lines from per- 
ceived self-interest." 

"Otie of the Government's first 
tasks in heightening economic aware- 
ness would he lo aqua in! leathers with 


Call for broader curricula 


Wh 

number 


c is one of h growing 
pporters 
tins bcei 

f resident education for just one year, 
he conference decided to run a 


rhyti 

of Labour supporters of the 
Left Alliance, and has been vice 


Battle lines drawn up against Welsh 


Uwyd Con my Council ttml the Ninth 
Eusi Wales Institute of Higher Educa- 
tion arc pledged lo oppose any plans lo 
close the institute's teacher training 
department al the C’nrtresle campus, 
Wrexham. 

Potent ml closure is one of a set tvs nf 
options being ei msidered by the Wales 
Ailviuuv Hotly as a means of reducing 
the number ol teacher training stu- 
dents in Wales. Hie WAB, however, 
insists that nothing definite bus been 
Merced. The working party eluilrcd by 
eminent Roberts, deputy director of 
the Polytechnic of Wales, came up 


with u 


and the 


i proposal 

make its rctommandalion to 


will not 
,eWAB 


board until February 27. All proposals 
have to be accepted first by the board 


and subsequently hy u WAB commit- 
tee due to meet nn April 4. hefou- 
being recommended for implementa- 
tion by the Secretary of State for 
Wales. 

The instil tile, however, is iniuvi ued 
tlut stall a pitipiis.il is even being 
considered- The pnneip.il, Ptolessot 
(ilytt Phillips called it "slim luring". It 
would mean the loss or the 30 tfwT 
470 students ditccily Involve* 
teacher training P cr «**£ 
college - while the knock-on «fn-u 
would bo fall by the remaining Muff 
and 1,000 plw student* on other 
advanced courses who share staff ami 
facilities with the teacher training 
students. 

NEWI first heard of tlu* proposal 


1 1 ■ mii the press ami was stnawil 
eause student immbeii nave m 
been set for next year. The W9 
was alst* surprised became 
able invesirueiH Inis mmm 
made at the 
a million e..M*pul« • 
only six ‘W* * | 

... 

1*23. 

locally"- one «*f theff*!? 
parts of Wales v\ itli an uM r i+ i 
figure of '•» pi i cent. TW|*j* 
wot tied .it*- mi its elf«l dj. 
sehiiiils. as tea bets alicrdro 
fot in setviie miirvcr «nd I®?* 
pail lime haehelnr of cdurtW 

master ol edui.iiinn degrees. 


secretary. 

Liberal party members for the part- 
time places. 


The Government should impose a 
broader sixth form curriculum and 
broader first degrees, Mr David 
Emms, Master of Dulwich College, 
(old (he conference. 

“Neither complacency nor an In- 
stlncllvc horror of stole Intervention 
will do," Mr Kmms said. “The 
IMililituI objections to intervention 
must he overcome if we are to educate 
iiur best talents In the way the 
country nceils." 

The cuuntry currently fell between 
twu stools: either inn lingers skilled In 
science who were iinulde to reach a 
similar level In communication, or 
potential managers without specific 


knowledge in science or maths who 
did not enter industry. 

If the introduction of AS levels did 
not succeed In broadening the sixth 
form curriculum the Government 
should impose a system of five A 
lecels or a direct copy of (he French 
baccalauriat , Mr Emms proposed. 

As for degrees, many vice chancel- 
lors hud expressed support Tor a 
two-year general degree followed hy 
a further two years for specialist, 
hut lie saw lltllv hope af reaching 
consensus. The Government slmttlu 
Impose more centralized degrees, A 
four-term year would "at u stroke” 
resolve the problem TEH. 


Mintelliing that they ihciiis'.'lvrs liai.l 
imt been 1 iiueh I And one t»f the ways 
in itihivvc this win, M he the active 
ciiMiiriii!>.-inciii nf nt"ic second in cries 
nf teachers to industry 

At stake for future prosperity w.is 
the successful linking of skills in mar- 
ket ilcm-inil "Unless these skills arc 
linked unite market, and serve literby 
to link producer and consumer, we 
shall nut prosper," he said. 

On the critical .shortage in sci- 
ence and technology subjects. Sir 
Keith said he had been cast as a 
philistine for his emphasis un these 
subjects in terms of the "switch" 
.scheme. 

“It might he true that philosophers 
arc even more important than scien- 
tists and engineers, hut they are still 
cheaper tu train," he argued. One of 
the biggest unused reservoirs was femi- 
nine, and efforts should be maintained 
to iitiract an increasing number nf 
women into the engineering, science 
and technology fields. 

Part of the bargain which Sir Keith 
whs trying tn strike with the teacher 
unions carried conditions that teachers 
complied wit] i certain functions that 
would increase inset vice trnining. 
“’I hose who doubt the efficacy ol rising 
pay must know that le itching has its 
own satisfactions, ami, computed with 
business, entails less risk of unemploy- 
ment." he said. 


Modules urged to bridge the post-^school gap 


Modules or topping up courses in 
maths and physics for students be- 
tween school and higher education 
should be examined as an interim 
solution to the national need for more 


Miller, director-general of the En- 
ictl 


engineers and scientists, Dr Kenneth 
cnerai of 

ginecring Council has urged. 

Such action was required to over- 
come the current bottleneck and hold a 
position "until the long-term solutions 
of broader school curriculum and a 
better supply of maths and 
teachers can be accomplished," 
the conference. 


With I he advent nf the microchip 
age, jobs were being removed at the 
bottom end of the ability range and 
replaced with jobs at the top. making it 
imperative tliut all ability ranges be 
educated to a higher level. 

There was also a need for far- 
sighted, imaginative and strong lead- 
ers in all social institutions who were 
prepared to use influence to impress 
upon their followers the need for 
major changes in organizations and 
ways of working. Britain was faced with 
two factors: social altitudes on the 
relative prestige nnd worth of the 


industrial activity, coupled with the 
inertia of social institutions. 

“I believe the many social orgnni zil- 
lions would respond lo a powerful end 
comprehensive statement of an overall 
strategy lor education and training. 
We must not only change the cultural 
climate in the country, but xve must 
also change our social institutions to 
meet the new national priorities of this 
technological age.” 

Dr Mifier suggested it would also be 
worthwhile examining the potential 
for seconding retired industrialists to 
teach maths and physics. 


Sealed 

for 

survival 

hy Peter A spile n 

An Icelandic fisherman who wus the 
sole survivor of a Imwler capsize in 
freezing waters sliowed a “seal-like'' 
ability lo cut his body's heal loss, 
scientists ul London University have 
found. 

The case of 23-year-old Gudlaugur 
Fridthorsson, who swam for mure 
than five hours In water at only five 
degrees centigrade, was examined 
by Professor William Keating, head 
of the hypothermia laboratory at llte 
London Hospital Medical College, 
and Professor Johann Axelesson, of 
Iceland University. 

They found that Mr Pridthnrvson 
wus able to stabilize his body temper- 
ature at a safe level by maintaining a 
low rale of heal loss. Thai natural 
ability, possessed by seals hut not 

E revlouily found In humans, meant 
c could survive his ordeal. (Us 
colleagues from the trawler all riled 
within minutes of hitting the walw. 

During the tests, Immersions uf 
ordinary volunteers in cold water 
showed they could not have survived 
In similar circumstances, according 
lu the two scientists' article in (he 
British Medical Journal. 

The extreme cold relaxed the blond 
vessels uf the skin, and thi blond 
circulation carried heat frun Hie 
body core to Us surface, resultiun In 
rapid hent loss. 

Professor Keating said M 
ihorsson's “thicker than usu... 
cutaneous layer of fat" helped pro- 
vide good thermal Insulation lo his 
limbs and trunk, but that was only 
part of (he explanation. 

"Individuals of this very rare type 
would obviously be naturally well 
suited to some types of diving or om? r 
| work in very low temperatures." 



Superiority in Numbers 


to be made in widening access," said 
AUT regional official Mr David Blei- 
raan. “Mr Stewart showed a hi 
interest in expanding access ?i 
advantaged groups, but we were dis- 
appointed that there is no commitment 
on university level funding.” 


lenumc 
access for dis- 


Women’s studies professor to retain her liri 


Professor Angelo Bowey, whose 
contract with Strathclyde University's 
business school runs out today, is 
expected to return after Easter as 
visiting professor in areas related to 
women's issues. 

Professor Bowey, Strathclyde's only 
female professor, who chairs the uni- 
versity’s steering committee for oppor- 
tunities for women, is currently direc- 
tor of the business school's pay and 
rewards research centre, whicn the 
university claims is likely to close 
shortly because of its lack of external 
funds. 

But she is now setting up a freelance 
advisory service, basedin the west end 


of Glasgow, it ltd bus several m.quf 
contracts, including tine helping in 
improve industriul relations in u ship- 
ping industry company, and umillier 
assessing whether the grading struc- 
ture of a large organization potentially 
discriminates against women. 

Her puy advice and research centre 
will deal primarily with pay, equality 
and employee relations, and wilt offer 
seminars, advice und short courses. 
Professor Bowey, who came to Strath- 
clyde 10 years ogo, is the only remain- 
ing professor on a fixed-term contract. 
The business school’s policy changed 
several years ago from chairs being on 
a contractual to a tenured basis 


Professor Bowey fc MH&jj 
It uve proposed herself lW 1 » 
tract should not he fe n . e . wc< "^ 
more time to other activities,*" 
she could retain some lu» y.- 
university. When there J 
ties leaching n suitable ap«f>* 
later tried to rescind this. 

But after discussions wb “ 
irincip.il. Dr G 
been assured L 
maintain links with woinenV 


Clyde’s principal. Dr Gtjjjw 
she has been assured ftnj 
maintain links with women* . 
the university. The venae 
confirmed that the work UB£ 
Professor Bowey on oppom^ 
women will continue anfl 
university's wholehearted so,j 


Revealing the benefits of ego-state reframing 


Lecturers who suffer from sweaty palms, a 
speeding pulse rale and a stomach fled up In knots 
before racing their students can become more 
relaxed by communicating with their various 
ego- states, claims a consultant on higher educa- 
tion. 

Dr Harry Stanton, of Tasmania University, says 
a combination of two psychotherapy techniques, 
refraining and eao-state therapy, can help lectur- 
ers overcome their deepest fears, by enabling them 
to communicate with tne part of their mind other 
techniques cannot reach. 

Dr Stanton says each person has different parts, 
or ego states, which want to do different things. 
“For example, one part of us may enjoy talking 
about our subject, another might feel nervous 
about standing In front of an audience, while a 
third might dislike being questioned by students," 
be says In an article In Higher Education Research 
and Development. 

Once a lecturer Identifies an aspect of behaviour 


which they want to change, they communicate with 
the troublesome part of their mind, which answers 
back In the form of a finger twitch, an Internal 
jingle or a head nod. Then, after the ego-stale Is 
interrogated, new alternative behaviours can be 
created so the undesirable pattern can be dropped. 

Dr Stanton looks at three case studies m his 
article - “David - the anxious lecturer”, who 
became acutely nervous before entering a lecture 
htdlj "Jane - the remote lecturer”, who found it 
(URtailt to get close to students; and "John - 
inability to write articles”, who bad only written 
three articles over 15 years because he was aft-aid 
of appearing inadequate before colleagues. 

AU of them improved considerably as a result of 
ego-state refraining, as did many other lecturers 
who used the technique. "Whether it is the 
patient s belief which makes it work or whether it 
has some Inherent power of its own is difficult to 
ascertain writes Dr Stanton. 

"However, some very sceptical people have 



achieved spectacular behavioural changes through 
their use of the techniques, and this would suggest 
that something over and above the placebo effect is 
present.” 


Dr Stanton has In the past suggested other => 


techniques to help lecturers relax, such as asking 
them to concentrate on how to achieve change 
through unconscious mental processes. 

“Initially, relaxation of conscious mental actl- 

on B h! md ,! hr0 £ 8h lhc ““lernlc 
i or ber breathing, allowing each 
outbreath ^ cairy away tension, discomfort and 

9nrt^| ted | lh01 S h!S *. I> ^ rml,UnB musdl “' lo Met go’, 

ttSSS'.** 10 cont ™ |;lnlE a p'™-"' 

experience which would revive in the mind i/nod 

s sras* “ d -n.™ lhey ssa s 




consistent - affordable computing 
power that will fit in alongside you, 
so you won t have to reorganise 
your business around them. 

When it comes to taking that 
first step into computers the Tandy 
1000 goes a long way to making 
sure it’s the right one. Our own 
Deskmate Software is included to 
ensure it works for you from day 
one, so you can tackle not only 
those number crunching 
problems, but handle letters, 
reports, telecommunications, 
electronic mail plus your daily 
calendar. PC compatibility also 
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When the facts and figures in 
If Y our business start getting serious 
" its ftrne to find the right numbers 
iV to trim some weight from your 
l) ! • daily workload. The Tandy 1000, 
f 2000 and 3000 will give you 
superiority in your numbers 
nightmare. 

Whether you run your own 
show or you 've hundreds of staff 
this Tandy trio of personal 
business computers come up with 
the answers you’ll like. 

’ ’ J ruStS No matler how You add up the 
•S^E'^S numbers, for price and 

performance our solution is 



means that as you grow you can 
develop more solutions using the 
most popular business software 
available. 

If your business needs are 
already that much more then the 
Tandy 2000 can provide the 
power for you to grow in to, not 
out of, Available in twin 720K 
floppy version or with 10-mb of 
hard disk storage you. have the 
flexiblity to run all the important 
business software programs Dke 
Lotus 1-2-3, Autocad, dBase II, 
Multimate and many more. 

In any range of computers there 


has to be a sophisticate that can 
span the breadth of businesses 
both big and small. The Tandy 
3000 has that breeding. It is as 
ideally suited to a small firm as ii is 
to a corporation needing to 
manipulate 'large scale' data 
bases. IBM PC AT compatibility 
with up to 30% Increased speed 
operation enables complete 
integration into existing computer 
environments. 

So in the everyday numbers 
marathon there can be superiority, 
&nd it doesn't take long to figure 
out that it all adds up to the Tandy 
1000. 2000 and 3000. 


TANDY 


The range thafeclearly superior 

Tandy Corporation (Branch UK), Bridge St. 
Walsall. West Midlands. WS1 1LA 
Telephone 0922-648 1 8 1 

For further Information dial 1 00 and ,isk for 

Freexcme Tandy Computers 

Available form selected Tandy Stores, 
ParUdpallng Dealers and AT CompulerWorld 

ITIM PC ATTM Irueniaiiand Buolimi Mac! inti 
Latu# 12 3 TM LniJs Ccrp Autocad TM Aulu J«k Inc 
UuHtmaia TU Software Systems !nc. iIBose TU AshtonTate. 
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Third world academy plan 


c J f ; i irw.- 


Professor Salam: revealed raufl (million dollar fending 



from Pnul Flather 

NEW DELHI 

A third world science academy is being 
sel up with the aims id promoting 
"soiilli-M in tli colliilioraiion" in rc- 
search and technology and a warding 
grants in leading third world scientists 
to carry out- research in their own 
cuiiiiiric.K. 

Details oj the project were revealed 
by ro lessor Alxlnl Salam, a I'.ikisuni 
Nohel laureate in particle physics, 
while on a lecture tom in India, lie is 
euricnily based at the Interiiiiiioiial 
( aide for riienretical Physics in 
Ineslc, lialy. 

Professor Salam said support for the 
academy laid come from many estab- 
lished western aeademie bodies inelnd- 
I'JS l l , . e F°jral Society in London, the 
US National Science Academy, tiie 
Swedish and USSR academics of sci- 
ence. and leading third world scientific 
bodies. 

Backing for the project, first discus-, 
sed at an international conference in 
Italy last year, has also come from nine 
recent Nobel laureates who all origin- 
ated from developing nations, though 
many were now based in the west. 

Funding and facilities worth some $2 
million has been pledged by Canada 
and Italy, with $10,000 to conic from 
Unesco and a significant, though un- 
disclosed, sum from Kuwait. No 


money is to come from the developing 
countries themselves. 

The new academy or “third world 
science forum" will have offices where- 
ver its four vice presidents are based. 
Iliere will he no central heudouarlei s. 
Grants projected at SlU.fXH) n year lor 
four years at n lime will fo a winded to 
eminent third world scientists to run 
leseareh projects in their home coun- 
tries. 

Professor. Sal; mi. giving an inmiguial 
lectin e ai an iiin-niiKioiiul conference 
on Asia-Pacific physics at llangalme in 
South India, .stressed the imponanee 
of third world eoutilries foiging links to 
promote the development of scientific 
ideas. He also urged scientists from 
developing nations to participate more 
“illy 111 international orguni/utions 
where research was being carried out 
successfully using expensive high tech- 
nology. 

Acquiring such technology was a 
major problem for developing nations 
because the superpowers were not 
willing to give, or even sell, their ideas, 
he said. But there was now nn “un- 
breakable relationship” hetween mod- 
em technology and hnsic scientific 
research. 

He said he had already persuade it 
several Asian nations, for'examnle. i«« 
join the Centre for European Nuclear 
Research (CEKN) bused in Geneva, 
where pioneering work in theoretical 


physics was taking place. Air, 
Pakistan, Egypt, Jordan 4 
l«'.* J‘»imd CERN. and 1 
Salani jilmuted m raise Ihccr- 
India joining at a mcctioii, 
count tv‘s piinte minister, V 
Gandhi. 

In tel inn for sonic funds,#, 
nations will be able to s 
scientists to leant ahum it* 
vetopiilenls at CI-UN. 

Ptofessor Salam, whopr® 

I he t henry of proton decay «£ 
sorJ. (\ Pail, told the. 100 dcltj 
the conference that uhj^ 
displaying "Kreat vitality'll 
basis of much nuuleri) technoE 
lie warned that its survival « 
threatened because of drastic 
basic reseaiclt expenditure nit 
the western developed natios 

Professor Salitnt also re«& 
tng his tour that application^ 
from the new third worth 
academy were already comiui 
China in particular very qdi 
mark. There had been sfcj 
sponsc from Indian seicnlia 

At another conference, in 
waled plans lor * new foni£ 
promme research nnd tecta 

e.riea Ivin the Muslim woridS 

wou Ul lie headed by topMuifai 
lists and technologists and hi 


wane Down Under 


from Geoff Maslen 

MELBOURNE 
The benefits c»i havine a degree in 
Australia arc not wltaf they were in 
yeurs ago. Recording to a survey uf the 
graduate labour nntrkel over the past 
decade. 

The real incomes of young graduates 
have declined significantly, and there 
has . been a steady increase In the 
proportion of new graduates seeking 
full- time work without success in the 
four months following their gradua- 
tion. 

The stm ! ey shoW! » in the early 
1970s, male graduates in Australia 
enjoyed incomes 5(1 per cent higher 
than the average wage canter. By the 
early 1980s, graduates' income margin 
had fallen hy 25 per cent. 

. The rcpon says u primary cause of 
increasing unemployment among new 
graduates appears to be a cnjjisiun 
between their rapidly growing num- 
bers in the mid- 19711s and a declining 
rmc of growth in demand for their 
services. 

In the five years 1973-78, the num- 
ber of students graduating from Au- 
stralian universities and colleges uf 
advanced education rose by more than 
•Kl per cent to some 66.000 a year. 

The report notes ihai, despite the 
declining benefits of & degree, gradu- 
Otcs continue to occupy a favourable 
position in the Australian labour mar- 
ket. Unemployment among graduates 
is less than half that of non-graduates 
while their income advantage, if not as 
great as it was. is still 25 percent above 
that of the avarage male wage earner. 

The survey was conducted by the 
Graduate Careers Council of Australia 
and covers the period 1974-83. 

Releasing the report of the survey, 
the chairman of the council, Mr John 
Norgard, said there had been a sharp 
increase in competition for what new 
graduates sec as relevant jobs. 

Mr Norgard said: “Fields such as 
engineering, architecture and building 
sciences, and earth sciences, are re- 


source sensitive, ami supply is muiic- 
limes mu of phase with dcm.m.J. New 
iir.ulii.iles in thf.se fiVltls may find chev 
nave lo i.ik«* j"l'% in mu, -f.iu-if .ue.is '■ 
lie s.ml theif li.nl been in, f.illinj; 
awuv in the uiunlicrs .»l Miuk-uis 
graduating in ihc social and behaviou- 
ral sciences, humanities and general 
sciences, but students earning degrees 
in these fields seemed 10 have accepted 
the realities of the labour market. 

H they were unable to find work 
directly related to their studies, they 
took positions in general management 
and administration, or sometimes 
went on to fun lie r study in fields suelt 
11 s information science. 

'Die 5ii rye y shows that three disci- 
plines, education, humanities and 
commercial imiiiagcnieiit mid iidminis- 
(rniion, account Tor over hair of nil 
griidunte output and all have teaching 
or other public sector employment as n 
major destination. 

These areas were hard hit hy the 
cutback in public sector recruitment, 
notably m leaching, from 1075 on. 

Tile survey cone luilcs that employ- 
ment prospects for graduates in 
accountancy have remained relatively 
good, despite recent deterioration. 

Computer science graduates enjoy 
considerably better chances of finding 
jobs in their field than other graduates. 
1 he market for new dentists has de- 
teriorated since the mid-1970s. New 

S aduates in all states face the problem 
at they may be “relatively unecono- 
mic propositions” for established pri- 
vate practices and may be unable to 
afford the AS30,Q0O-4Q,00O 
needed to set up a practice of their 
own. 

The report says it seems likely the 
ovcrsupply of secondary teachers in 
arts-refated fields will continue, 
although there was a shortage of maths 
and science teachers. 

There was an oversupply of primary 
teachers but with the levelling off in 
training, ihe labour market should not 
deteriorate any further over the next 
two to three years. 


Arts take 
back seat 
for Chinese 

h.V I Vl IT IWlllIjriT 
1 liina's ilrii f for muili'i iif/nliiiii |m s 
trailed inn mill uiH'xpi-L'iui priili- 
lems, exposing 11 M-rimis .shortage of 
law , Journalism mid finance grudu- 
ates. The Insistence on science and 
technology has led bright students to 
shun liberal arts courses. 

According lo official estimates, 
flnnnclnl departments nnd enter- 
prises will need 3311,00.11 graduates hy 
, * ie ,l 'K*d system another 
190,000, while legal mid nuaiiclal 
colleges have only HO.fltM and 22,000 
slit den Is respectively. 

These short fulls ure espechdly 
grnye In view id the prullfcratlnn 
(luring the last 10 years of cnturprls- 
sex given the responsibility of making 
Uielr own contracts and managing 
their own affaire. 

The government Is concerned at 
the Inefficiency of accountancy 
methods, the opportunities thereby 
created by speculation, and Ihe In- 
ability of the newly created legal 
system to cope with the spate of 
criminals cashing In from this sltua 
tlon. The president of the supreme 
people's court has called for in 
creased efforts to crack down on 
serious economic criminal cases arte 
big fk-om the significant expansion of 
Industrial and commercial activity. 
Universities are being urged to enrol 
more students on liberal arts courses, 
to set up postgraduate courses in law, 
finance and journalism to provide 
more specialized teachers, and (a 
offer assistant lecturers advanced 
courses to Improve their knowledge 
and Ihelr teaching skills. 

The slate education commission L<r 
allowing some science teachers and 
students to switch to liberal arts, and 
for liberal arts students lo switch to 
courses training these badly needed 
professionals. 


Delhi lecturers to carry on pay strike 


from A. S. Abraham 

BOMBAY 

Delhi University Teachers’ Associa- 
tion has decided to continue its month- 
long strike, the second protracted 
stoppage by lecturers in two years. 

in 1983, following a 109-day strike, 
the University Grants Commission 
conceded four demands made by the 
teachers: promotions on merit, staff 
accommodation, salary increments, 
and the introduction of a professor's 
grade in affiliated colleges. 

The expenditure on promotions and 


staff accommodation was to be borne 
by the federal government, while the 
° ,h cr demands were to he assessed 

by Delhi University's academic council 
and proposals made to the government 
for implementing them. 

But the UGC, despite the agree- 
ment, wem back on its word, forcing 
the teachers lo strike a second time to 
nave Ihe 1983 decisions pur into effect 

Increments, were suddenly with- 
drawn last April, the UGC explaining 
that, with Ihe end of the sixth five-year 
plan in 1985, the money to finance the 
system had also dried up. Later, it 


went so far as to deny that it had ever 
agreed to the proposal. 

Similarly, the UGC equivocated on 
the tssue of housing for teachers and 
(lodged the matter of introducing the 
professor's grade by saying that the 
required academic ability was to be 
round only in university departments 
and not affiliated colleges. 

The minister for human resources 
development whose portfolio in- 
dudes edu c a |,on 1 has passed the buck 
to the finance ministry by saying that it 

funds C USed l ° ® ranI *** e ncc c*sary 


Harvard blows cold 


I - ivy In »t iic less iii'it) >li* who oik <■ ti'inuf 
a little wainitf] iiml minimi timu .1 
rinse association with Harvard Uni- 
versity ure now wandering the Ircc/iiiy, 
streets of Cambridge. MasssK-liusetis. 
once again. The university Inis bolted 
niclul covets over the heating vents 
outside .1 campus dmniiloiy where 
tliev slept. 

Harvard students, who used to hi mg 
food to the five, are furious. They .ue 
demanding dun the covers be removed 
and n shelter for Ihe homeless opened 
nn the campus. 

. Senior Julie Sehrager said last week 
1 have never seen students so upset 
annul ail issue IVnpIr who ncvei 
thought about the homeless 

•■inured at the callousness anil uncar- 
ing altitude shown )*y I lurvairt^U^- 

Mefissii l -'r iiricr, a junior student, 
said: "When you have seen those 

K illcs, you have to think: ‘Where nre 
use people now7‘ Siring chu home- 
less people made you feel duo before, 
but at least they had hcul. This is much 
worse." 

The closing of the vents, behind .1 
brick-built eo-eduent ion.il dormitniy 
housing 45(1 students, coincided unh 
the coldest weather of the yc:u . J( 
Harvard. Hie decision was taken by 
the dormitory house mask-i , IWcssni 
John E. Dowling, who claims that he 
covered them after several students 
had complained about physical and 
verbal harassment from the vagrants 
In a letter sent to students, Professor 


wru ‘ e: “These inddens 
I m k at least three ycun, and fci 

m vim! S r"i CS , have involve! is 
’ brio between iwoiiKfoi 

k,,lk Miulcnt,Aid|^2 

"I ess than t tVMfrfLr 
our students ■ 


Italian 
swing to 
humanities 


from Federico Gam her mi 

LA SPEZIA 
Surprising trends in Italy's student 
registration figures have been revealed 
in a survey published on the weekly 
magazine /.'fcf/vejju. 1 he report dis- 
proves assumptions about .1 swing 
towards science and icihnoUigy in the 

[ Kiiiern of students' clmiLO of subject 
iy offering clear evidence that tradi- 
tional Italian preference for the huma- 
nities is nclunlly increasing. 

'the trend is pari ol a complex 
phenomenon iin hiding an oveiall de- 
cline in Mink in iiiiiiiber, - a fast not 
caused by diicsl H>>vi;riiiiiciU aiiioti 
given the muniry's lt*-«' au«*-.*. (and 
virtually no giant) univusny vai in 
Wljcrcas in I'WCI students (oiiiu.il 31 
percent of their age-group, the liguie 
Is down innrgiiially to 2(1 pei cent for 
1985. 

The report produces graphs of pro- 
visional first -year registration figures 
for groups ol faculties, showing that 
numbers have gone down since 1983 
for science, engineering, economics 
and lliw, while letters and nolilical 
science have risen constantly from 
approximately <il. unit in 1'WI in75,tititj 
last year. All this is in marked eontrasl 
with the fact that engineering, econo- 
mics and law arc, in order. Hie subjects 
most wanted on the job market. 

• Academics have given varying inter- 
pretations of this contradictory picture 
ill 1 'the survey. According to Alberto 
Ashr Rosa, head of the Italian depart- 
ment in Rome, the certainty of unem- 
ployment causes students to choose 


. , , their favourite subjects regardless of 

students oidty • JLlnguift.. TuIJio 'Do 
one of the slut\ Mauto. agrees bn iho effects of unom- 


loudly and irrnlionauy aiihcfia 
by. and a few dap law cai 
obseived conspicuoinly uriaititj 
a few feet from (he buildun.’ 
Professor Dowling, «ho t 
biology, did aeknnwlcdgeihcff 
eomvr'n. IktMg^ 
tills .ICl lull arete' 

home less. »tri wc ^ 
concerned 1 


WwtWJ 1 

this weok that tin* postf -w 
Ing a smiill sheltei lurftt^' 
tile b.iseiiii'iit III llicdoOMUP* 
been rnlrd out. 

In Hu* mean fiinr. hdM*' 
mveis .ue slaying an- Tk 1 ? 
insisted ihe iiiliyerofy was 1 ®' 
the needs n! I lie IwjW/CMi fi b! U 
f laiv.ird. I. fied Jewett, 10 M 1 
eoiiferi riee that rem«ving ita® 
would only be » sliotl-tcttn iw 
He s.ud: T think that M 
lespoiisible meiiihcf of pf P 
Cambridge community. 
solved. But I douhl ihatanj^ 
would say this is a good pt® 
solution. 


ployment and adds that in a situation in 
which young people have no longer 
anything 10 lose, traditional cultural 
preferences eineige. 

It should be noled Mint lunmmisiic 
faculties are the so-called "puor facul- 
ties" attended mostly hy women of 
lower or lower-middle social status and 
containing large numbers of part-time 
*'■ jb*.iTbe.drop*auf rate 
,01 fncfeasing registra- 
tion figures, the yearly output uf 
humanities graduates has steadily de- 
creased from a total of 20,000 in 1Q80 
to slightly over 1 5.000 in 1985. 

By contrast, the average student in 
the “rich" science faculties is male, 
affluent, and has means to put in more 
work in the university. In a supporting 
article. Franco Ferrarotti (who in l%n 
became the first-ever Indian professor 
of sociology) begins by hazarding the 
optimistic hypothesis that humnnitics 
subjects may be more suited to the 
prist-industrial age, but ends by con- 
ceding that the bleak reality of unem- 
ployment may be leading people away 
From science courses. 



from I'eler Asptlcii 


[■A UIS 

The heads ul Europe's open universi- 
ties are to meet later rhr year u* 
discuss oppi n limit ie* for closer col- 
laboration. including credit iranster 
arrangements, ihe translation of cer- 
tain courses and language exchanges 

The new initiative was announced 
by Professor John Huriuck, vice cb.m 
cellor of Britain's Open University, 
who was addressing a conference on 
the European response to high tech- 
nology at the University nf Paris IX 
D.'iupfiinc. 

He said universities' latest role in 
providing a continuing education fur 
people throughout life was a vita! one. 
“We have to accept (his new task ; if we 
do not gel on with it, industry will do it 
itself, and companies will give lip on 
iinivi'isilii-, .mo ire-ale their own dr- 
Vie<-saiul«|iK loi.ili -.. a ii.ippc il-. in ihe 

l IihIi-i I Sl.|li"> “ 


f-splainini: lire- pi.n-tves nl Hie 
*)|K'ii Uiusersiiv to dik'g.Ues fiomall 
over Europe , he v.nd u >nt inning 
education cmi'.i'.ted ■>( ilnce lunuime 
- deselujfiiig awareness. lei)i[i'>lnj’\ 
11 . Ulster and advaiucd leseareh iris- 
lanu learning wa* a highly siiiial'lc 
w.iy 11 , teaching the first two of those 
functions, he added. 

Co operation, across frontiers as 
well as within them, was a crucial 
element ii. open university teaching 
"We cannot provide the expertise 
across all areas, we have in use Hie 
range of knowledge which exists in all 
the other univcisitics." 

Professor Hnrlock said ii was im- 
jKissihle for any industrial scientist or 
engineer to keep up lo date with new 
technical developments in their field 
without some retraining. It was unfor- 
tunate that the British Government 
did mu provide any statutory rights for 
Miuly leave as was the rase in France. 


Imi dial hi. ul'' shorl loursr. 
lll'I'Oll.llll 


ill Ihe 


Compu ter asseyrjimaiiM i 


l-'reshiuen Mudenis ai Aiiierii'.in uni- 
versilies will in riilure- face a ik-w kind 
of test when they arrive ui college, 
designed lo place them in Hie rig III 
courses. The lest, developed hy the 
college hoard and ihe educational 
testing service, relies on a computer to 
measure competency in rending com- 
prehension, sentence skills, arithmetic 
and elementary algebra. 

Unlike u normal examination, the 
level of questions sel hy the computer 
change cnnsianily while the test is 
being inker. At nu time is n student 
told whether he or she has answered a 

S ucstion correctly, but if they get it 
gbt they are then given a more 


diflli nil qucsl lull lo .inswei next. Li llir 
answer is incur reel, the- next quesliuii 
will be less difficult. 

As the lest progresses, ihe computer 
steadily establishes the student's level 
of skill. At ihe end, (he score is stored 
in the computer's memory nnd ranked 
against a stale-wide sample of results 
by others who have taken the exam. 
Tiiis percentile ranking is reported to 
the student on the screen. 

According to L. J. Abernathy, who 
directed the programme for the college 
board, Ihe tests help to eliminate 
student boredom resulting from 
answering too many questions below 
the ability, or frustration from trying 


Arrests block space deal 


‘I lie an cm u( three scieiilKls iiiTonin. 
Poland lust September iiinid accusa- 
tions uf unti-sliitc activity proved u 
major block to Polish-Soviet and Pol- 
Jflh-Soviet-French space co-ojfcration. 
It was revealed East week. 

Astrophysicist Jan Hanasz and 
astronomers Zygmunt Turlo and 'Les- 
zek Znleski were arrested on Septem- 
ber 26, for operating an illegal TV 
transmitter, which they had used to 
inject “stills" of slogans into the official 
TV transit ions. 

Professor Hnnasz and Dr Turlo are 
employed tit the Copernicus astrono- 
mical centre in Torun, which co- 
ordinates Soviet- Polish space co-op- 
cration. Dr Balcski is 11 retired lectur- 
er. Professor Hanasz, in particular, 
played a major role in the design of the 
first Polish experiment to be launched 
under the Comccon Intcrkosmos prog- 
ramme - a radio-spectrometer. 

The three scientists had used the 


illegal transmitter to call the aire-miou 
of the publii' in Hit-ir uglu not to 
participate in the general elections in 
which all candidates hud to follow- a 
basically pro-regime line. 

Several French astronomers in- 
volved in co-operative projects added 
their weight, to petitions from the 
Copernicus centre for their release. 
The authorities, however, were unwill- 
ing to accede to the request. Neverthe- 
less. the appeals mtiy have had some 
effect nil ihe verdict. 

Last week Professor Hanasz, Dr 
Turlo and Dr Znleski were each sent- 
enced to 18 months' imprisonment, 
and Mr Lukaszcwski to one year. All 
sentences, however, have been sus- 
pended subject to no infringement of 
the law over the next three years, so 
(hat for Ihe moment at least Soviet- 
Polish space co-opcralion can once 
more proceed smoothly. 


Sri Lanka counts cost of 
postgraduate brain drain 


US research faces 6 essentiality 9 test 


from D. B. Udalugania 

COLOMBO 

Nearly 150 academics from four Sri 
Lankan universities who went abroad 
for postgraduate studies have not re- 
turned lo their posts, violating their 
bonds and agreements, according to 
the University Grunts Commission 
Recently the UGC' chairman, Pro- 
fessor Stanley Kalpnge. had called for 
figures of lecturers who had not re- 
turned from abroad, and he is reported 
to have said that they were 'Ter- 
rifying". 

lailumbu University had lost 55 
lecturers. Pcradcniya 51 , Jaffha 25 and 
Sri Jayawardenepura 14. In money 
terms this represented a loss of 
£220,000 for Peradeniya. £175,000 for 
Colombo, £67,000 for Jaffna and a 
iittlc over £ 2 U ,000 for Sri Jayewurdcne 
pura. 

University teachers in Sri Urtka are 
among the poorest paid academics in 
all south and south-east Asia. The 
most a professor is paid here is mound 
£100 a month. 

A Singaporean dun re repotted lo 


earn the equivalent of £1.5*®* 
Salaries of Indian univertfr 1 
arc said to be worth twia#- 
those of Sri Lankan iea£p e £; 
Bangladesh gives its staff at*- 
Professor Kalpage am 
have said it is time tnat Sn uj 
this problem due eonsnW*® 
unfortunately. Ihe ir^asun 1 
Iwen “very helpful" TM 
usked for a sulary increase®* 
year ago but so far noihu?* 
done about it. 

Meanwhile, a recent 
port said that a few universal j 
who had gune abroad p , 
qualifications had been 
host universities to p 
courses at. their English^ £ 
In reply to an 
Stanley Wijciundere. 
of Colombo University. 
about two years ago 8 
from Sri Lanka had retu^ 
furl her qualifications* 

It had not been ipemrRp 
the foreign univenatto 
tie-cause of the Iccidrers 
but (here was reawfl w 
that wav so 


from William Norris 

WASHINGTON 
Mr Chester Finn, assistant secretary 
for research and improvement at the 
United States education department, 
. is worried about “essentiality". The 
American research community is wor- 
ried about Mr Finn. This is not bccnusc 
of his butchery of the English language 
7 If nn education department cannot 
invent new words, who can7 - but 
because (hey fear that he intends 
wholesale censorship of their work. 

Mr Finn, of course, denies any such 
intention. According to his deputy, 
Emerson Elliott, his new scheme to 
review each and every research project 
funded by the department before 
allowing its results to be published is 
merely a move to ensure that they 
meet new quality standards. Those 
standards have been set by Mr Finn, 
and include cost effectiveness ana 
‘essentiality’’. 

There are those in his depar tmen t 
who think he may have bitten off more 
than he can chew. “The Office of 
Educational Research and Improve- 
ment puts out 1,000 to 1,500 publica- 
tions each year.” said one official this 
week. “How is it humanly possible for 
him to review each one?" 

However, it appears that the over- 


flow from Mr Finn’s in tray will be 
scrutinized by "peer review panels”, 
though how these will be funded in the 
current climate of spending cut-backs 
is a moot question. Mr Elliott claims 
that his boss wants to make sure that 
the conclusions reached by any piece 
of research are “warranted by the 
dam". “Any lime you have data," he 
says, “you can come to different 
conclusions. Finn wants to have peer 
judgement affect all of our work. It is 
the quintessence of academic 
freedom." 

Academics do not see it that way, 
saying that the proposals will under- 
mine the very foundation of the free 
exchange of information. David Ber- 
liner, president of the American Edu- 
cational Research Association, said . 
this week: “Once the department 
makes a commitment to fund a topic 
and a researcher, it should get the hell 
out of the way. After that, it is 
interfering. As Albert Einstein once 
said, 'whoever undertakes to set him- 
self as judge in the field of truth and 
knowledge is shipwrecked by the ' 
laughter of the Gods’.” 

“I don't think universities are going 
to tolerate Finn saying a piece of 
research can't be shared because he 
has a question about its quality,” said 


Ml- slid >1 wrr. vital lhat Europe 
made a cohercnl resrnr,c (o [he dial- 
k lives presented hy tiirii technology, 
ami .lniK'uni.eri the fi'rilm 'tiling meet- 
ing with ihe reii'irs of Europe's ex- 
isting open universities, in Norway, 
Holland, Sjmin ami North Rhine, 
Westphalia, as well as uiher figures 
interested in continuing education No 
firm dale or venue lor ihe nice ling has 
yet been announced. 

Lord Briggs, nrovost of Worcester 
College, Oxford, said the dramatic 
eluingc-s in indu&iry ;ind high technolo- 
gy over (he Iasi Hi yeurs made further 
co- operation between institutions of 
higher education imperative. 

But many speakers stressed that it 
was iiiipiirtant for universities to m;iin- 
(uin their independent role ami not 
always associate ton clnsrEy with the 
aims and new led urologies of industry. 
Professor Ho r lock told the confer- 
ence: “I think the honk is a great 
invention, anil we should stick in it as 
lung as possible. *' 


n " > ii isiiiv he y mil their i ea« h . I Ie 
ilnniis licit they can pinpuim a stu- 
dent's nhiliiy willi ill k mt halt ihe 
iui mb'.' i of questions needed in a- 
conventional test. 

Other claims Tor Hie system include 
the spotting of potential problems 
before they lead tu failure and drop- 
ping out. and the monitoring of stu- 
dent’s progress throughout their col- 
lege career. 

Designed lo operate on the IBM PC 
computer, it was tried out at |7 
colleges and universities throughout' 
the United States before being made 
generally available next month. 


Joseph Schneider, executive director 
or the Council for Educational De- 
velopment and Research, which repre- 
sents many of the laboratories and 
research centres affected. “Finn is 
wandering into an academic swamp 
and he knows better." 

"Quality control." added Mr 
Schneider, “is a euphemism for cen- 
sorship. It frequently means that if we 
don't like Something, it isn’t quality.” 

Mr Finn tried to Institute a similar 
review system last year, but toned it 
down considerably after bitter protests 
led to a hearing before a congressional 
committee. His new proposals go even ' 
farther, and there is genuine concern 
that they will lead (o interminable 
delays in getting anything published at 
all. He has already been criticized by 
his own staff for holding up projects so 
that he can scrutinize tne slightest 
detail. 

The root of the discontent lies in the 
fact that Mr Finn is a political appoin- 
tee - a former presidential adviser in 
the Nixon administration who helped 
to create the National Insituto of 
Education, and then became one of its 
most outspoken critics. There is shore 
than a sneaking suspicion in the 
academic community that he is using 
hii new office for political ends. 


<u\ Upper^S&cond ! 



From here 
to maternity 

Knst Gcririuny\ strong pro-lilrlit 
polity iiii'Hds that mie out of every 
chilli fvimilc university students lias 
li:nl ii child by (lie end of her foul' nr 
nvij-yenr university course. Accord- 
ing lo Dr Sihylle Marsclt nf (lie 
lluniholt University, Berlin, writing 
In (lie weekly women's magazine, 
bur iiich t some 52 per cent of ail 
university nnd college students in 
East Germany ure female. Any 
women student who has a child is now 
assured of a place In a creche for U. In 
addition to the normal slate materni- 
ty benefits, student mothers and 
fathers receive an extra 60 marks u 
month on top of their basic grants, 
with Ihe possibility of an additional 
50 marks fu ense of hardship. 
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Inter niLiiotiai Specialist Seminar 

Standards in higher education 

7 - 16 December 1986 in York 

This seminar will focus on the problems of establishing, defin- 
ing. maintaining, changing and Applying standards in higher 
education. While the empirical examples and illustrations 
will he drawn from North America and Western Europe aswell 
as (mainly) from Britain, participants from other countries 
and regions will recognize close similar idea In addition, 
participants will be expected Lo draw upon and share their 
own experience. 

The Director of Studies will be Graeme C Moodie, Professor 
of Rilitics at the University of %rk. 

The seminar is designed for senior academic and official mem- 
bers of universities, colleges and other institutions of higher 
education who are involved in strategic decision-making, and 
for others who make policy for higher education in national 
and regional government or in public and private agencies 
which fund research. 

There are vacancies for 30 participants. 

Fbe £676 Residential only. The seminar will be hold in the 
historic city of %rk. Participants will be accommodated and 
working sessions held in a hotel within walkingdiatanee of 
the city centra 

Those applying for this seminar may also be interested in 
attending the annual conference of the Society for Research 
Into Higher Education to be held 17 - 19 December 1986 nt 
Bulmerahe College near Reading. The combined fee, covering 
attendance at both seminar and conference, transport by 
coach from Y>rk to London on 16 December 1B86, overnight 
accommodation in London and residential accommodation at 
the SR HE Conference is £820. This fee is payable to the British 
Council. 
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• Further in fivmathn and application form* are available foam British Council 

• Ri'pnwntnth'et oivrseas nr from Cnurreg Department, The British Council, 
m SB Daiivu Sircet, Lon dan W| Y2AA. 
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John O’Leary analyses the latest student demand estimates 


The latest official estimates of future 
student demand offer only a marginal 
improvement in the outlook for higher 
education, but they may mark an 
important change of ground in the 
continuing debate on the likely size of 
the system. In producing such con- 
trasting projections from straigh [for- 
ward policy changes, the Department 
of Education and Science has dropped 
any pretence that the figures are not, 
to some extent, what the Government 
wants to make them. 

Two of the four detailed projec- 
tions, differentiating for the first time 
between subject areas and sectors, are 
said in the DES commentary to be 
'‘entirely attributable to the direct 
effects of policy assumptions adopted 
on subject and sectoral balance". The 
other two are based on - possible 
changes in participation rales, which 
are themselves influenced by Govern- 
ment decisions on student support. 

There never was any doubt that the 
critics of previous DES projections 
would keep the debate alive - most 
have a vested interest in keeping the 

f >re&5ure on the Government to plan 
or (he largest possible system. The 
fact that projected numbers have been 
increased both times they have been 
updated has made this doubly certain. 

Like last time the exercise was 
undertaken, it was found that cwn Hie 
current academic year's student 
population had been considerably 
underestimated. The main reason for 
the incrcuscd projections is nut a 
sudden conversion on the question of 
participation by women or mature 
students; it is ;in unexpectedly- large 
numher of students entering universi- 
ties in J9SJ. The result was n -J.dfX) 
increase in the provisional figure for 
universities lust year, which turns into 
n 7,000 rise next year mid in nil future 
years until 1993. 

If Midi chances can take place 
unexpectedly in (Tic iiiiiiicduti' finiite. 
wlwi price the .icciir.icy of predictions 
for i lie 19905? The answer, as mo'll 
informed observers already knew, is 
that the projections are hound to be 
extremely suspect, cspeciulb since 


Variations on an 
expanding theme 

Projection I : Medicine steady at 1984/85 levels; Initial teacher training as 1989 
plana; university science and engineering as 1984/85, public sector as 1985/86 
plans; all cuts In public sector arts, humanities and social science, university 
numbers as 1986/87 plans. Total consistent with update of Variant Y. 
Projection 2: Medicine, initial teacher training, science and engineering as per 
Projection 1. Cuts divided between arts, humanities and socialsclence In both 
sectors, with participation rates assumed to remain constant at 1984/85 levels. 
Total consistent with update of Variant Y. 

Projection 3: Medicine, Initial teacher training, science and engineering as per 
Projection 1. All cuts in public sector arts, humanities and social science, with 
university numbers rising In line with previous experience of trends when 
university share of places Increases. Mature student participation held at 
1984/85 levels, that by school leavers increasing. Total the highest of the four, 
up to 40,000 places above dated Variant Y. 

Projection 4: Medicine, Initial teacher training, science and engineering as per 
Projection 1. Cuts divided between arts, humanities and social science in both 
sectors, with university share of young entrants rising until 1990/91 and then 
field constant. Total above npduted figure for Variant Y. 
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The algebraist 
of evolution 

Jon Turney out- ^ 
lines John May- 
nard Smith’s car- 
eer as a leading British exponent of 
neo-Darwinism and a pioneer in ap- 
plication of mathematics in biology 
and ecology 



there will be at least three general 
elections in the period covered by the 
report. But the issues are none the less 
urgent because of the knock-on effects 
of policy decisions to be taken in the 
near future, as the report amply illus- 
trates. 

An example quoted in the report is 
the impact nl the Government's 
“switch’ prog rain me of £43 million 
support fur engineering and tcchuolo- 
gy. If iv admitted lh:i r the s.onfl ulna - *, 
tn be made available will he offset in 
pun by a reduction in dcmsuirt I’m 
other courses, hugely in the public 
sectoc . “A conservative cm i mure mii'lii 
Ire that only onc-ihinl of the 
i-Mm places would icpicscm a n> t 
increase in student mnnhi-rs," the 
repon s:iy.s. Since nm.st .if I lie places 
will In- in tin- iiimvr-.il icv ihc av.nmp- 
tion is (hat imivi isiiv iiiniik-rs will be 
incic.isi-d by -l.ixm in mi | , r.*:»i/ , . , ti on- 
waul-., v.-liili- ihc public :«vloi ln:iin- 
lIu«P’. b\ .’.IK M 


Although “Variant Y'\ the more 
pessimistic of the alternatives charted 
in the Green Taper and now the basis 
for all planning, assumes that the 
shape of the higher education system 
will not change, the four new projec- 
tions would nil alter the balance be- 
tween the sectors. T he meetings ure 
designed to rcnch ngrccniciii on lire 
optimum split, but decisions to he 
t uken separately bv the UGC ami the 
NAD will picempt some of ibis i 'bin- 
ning unless agreemem i:. reached Mir- 
piLsiiigiy quickly. 

Because of tlieililleieiuv hi aveiace 
iuiii.se lengths, hioiif-hl ahoii! la 
variations in wastage tales .mil tin 
propunioli i*l stih-ili-giee n hum's, 
changes in (lie proportion nl students 
in each sector bungs about fur liter 
i lunges in (be (uiul iiiiinhci ol students, 
flu.- D 1 :S also believes dial a highci 
prop, ii ti. <ii of univi-isiiv places is 
.iv". lalol with ,i -.111.111 iiu lease in tin- 
("l.il .I- iii. in - 1 l.'i Ineh.-i . iiu, .iri.'ii 
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l.< lading all the fills on lo public 
sector mis. Inininniiies and .social sci- 
ences is i oiitciiijilaled in two of the 
new projections, ultlinm'.lt die text "f 
die lepoil makes K cleai dial ibis is ii"i 
euilMileicd a likely oult "iilc. Ilicpir- 
jei tiotis do assume, bowevei. tb.it 
theie will be siiltieicnl demand l.'i the 
Government's piimiiv areas nl i 
erne, engineering, medicine and mili.il 
iL-iiclicr (raining to iniuiiiam or even 
increase enrolments in the face of 
delimit uplm 1 decline. Tltc result i •! this 
quest tollable assumption is sonic iu- 
, ii-.i-i- on pn-vioiis jHoieeliniis. since a 


higher proportion of sucbcom 
in the universities, 
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Maggie Richards reports on the progress of a PICKUP scheme to expand links with industry 


Just over two yeais ago, Sir Keith 
Joseph mounted Ihc platform in 
Coventry to announce Uie launch of a 
new collaborative educational initia- 
tive. 

The Secretary of Slate for Education 
was present to inaugurate the Coven- 
try Consortium, a combined attempt 
by the city's further and higher educa- 
tion establishments to expand their 
training and consultancy work with 
industry. The consortium was to be 
armed with an £84,000 grant under the 
auspices of PICKUP, ihc programme 
of professional, commercial and in- 
dustrial updating sponsored by the 
Department of Education and Sci- 
ence. 

This month Sir Keith chose to return 
to the subject of PICKUP, this time to 
exhort other institutions throughout 
. the country to follow the example of 
the Coventry Consortium. And, in the 
text of his speech delivered recently to 
the North of England conference in 
Huddersfield, he *et colleges, poly- 
= technics and universities a new target - 
a five-fold increase in their post- 
experience vocational output. 

It may be that Sir Keith’s enthusiasm 
for PICKUP had been kindled by a 
DES-commlasioned report on the 
Coventry Consortium which crossed 
bis desk this month. To compile it, a 
project team spent three months prob- 
ing the operation of the consortium s 
central unit; visited nine manufactur- 
ing firms which had participated; and 
toured the five educational institutions 
involved in the scheme. 

The team's conclusion was that the 
consortium had been a resounding 
success, benefiting both the companies 
taking part and the educational pro- 
viders. 

The Coventry experiment began tn 
early 1983, and was at that time unique 
in mobilizing the entire resources of 
further and niaher education in one 
locality, In conjunction with the local 
education authority. 

Coventry, in 1983, had been badly 
affected by the recession. Numbers of 
workers employed in manufacturing 
industry bad fallen dramatically over 
several yean. The workforces in many 
. of the city's largest firms had been 
shrinking at an alarming rate with one 
large company experiencing a drop 
from 30,000 to 5,000 in under a 
decade. 

While, the effects of the recession 
were dire for industry, they bI&o led to 
repercussions in the education sector- 


Sent to 
Coventry 
on a 
tide of 
success 


particularly in the non-advanced area, 
where the steady supply of apprentices 
slowed to a trickle, then almost evapo- 
rated. Higher education could depend 
tosome extent on a national catchment 
area, but the colleges increasingly 
found themselves vying for students. 

At the same time it was apparent 
that new training needs were emerg- 
ing. The newly trimmed companies 
were chasing increased efficiency and 
greater productivity - and determined 
to utilize new technology to get it. 

Through its central unit, the Coven- 
try Consortium became a vital link, a 
focal point through which the training 
demands of industry could be channef- 
led to the appropriate institutions and, 
in return, the educational opportuni- 
ties available in the city's further 
education colleges, at its polytechnic 
and on Its university campus could be 
conveyed back to companies. 

Once established and launched into 
a starry orbit by Sir Keith, the consor- 
tium set about organizing two types of 
courses. Specially designed "closed" 
courses were tailor-made for indi- 
vidual companies, while the more 
traditional types of “open" courses 
were extensively publicized. 

Initially, 90 per cent of the consor- 
tium's provision was “open”, but as 
companies have become aware of the 
cap a Dili ty of the institutions to cater to 
(heir individual neqds, the demand for 
tailor-made training has increased. 
Currently 80 per cent of courses 
mounted by the consortium are oper- 
ated on a “closed** basis. 

As a further development, the cen- 
tral unit is now expanding its consul- 
tancy work with industry. It has disco- 


vered many smaller companies arc 
anxious to experiment with the ap- 
plication of new technology, hut lack 
the necessary equipment or ure ner- 
vous about making u huge new cnpitul 
investment without any prior experi- 
ence of what is Involved. Minty ot the 
consortium's institutions already pos- 
sess the technology und can provide 
suitable expertise lo advise firms. 

At present consultancy services 
form about 10 per cent nf the work of 
the unit, but stuff there are excited 
about ihc rate at which it is mowing, 
and already anticipate a doubling ot 
the activity by the end of 1986, making 
the area a major source of revenue. 

' The question of Income has always 
been u crucial one. Mindful of Sir 
Keith's insistence that all PICKUP 
activities should ultimately be self- 
financing, the consortium originally 
sought £200,000 in grant aid from the 
DES. 

Of the final award of £84,000 only 
£4,000 now remains. But in just its 
second year of operation the consor- 
tium has netted a total of £130,000 in 
return for its short course provision 
and consultancy services. 

Apart from charging a 10 per cent 
slice for its administrative overheads, 
the unit has passed all monies received 
back to the insli tut ions. 

Mike Musson is one of two principal 
executives responsible for the day-to- 
day running ot the unit. He explained; 
“We arc a non-profit making, but full 
cost operation. We have to break 
even. When we make a submission we 
price in such items as labour costs, 
materials, equipment and institutional 
charges, so it is the institutions which 
benefit from any profit. The unit then 
charges an additional on-cost contribu- 
tion, amounting to 10 per cent, which 
is intended to keep the unit func- 
tioning.” 

To further boost its income, and 
generate some resources to develop 
new work, the unit has become active- 
ly involved in the overseas market, 
developing training programmes and 
consultancy services to appeal to cus- 
tomers abroad. 

By far the biggest earner to date has 
been the Higher Education Founda- 
tion Programme, a consortium initia- 
tive which again draws on the com- 
bined expertise of higher and further 
education in Coventry. The pro- 
gramme offers overseas students an 
intensive one-year higher education 
pre-entry course, with special emph- 



Slr Keith: cnthiuhuin for PICKUP 

asis on language luitinn where neces- 
sary. 

This year, fee income from the 
overseas branch of the consortium has 
brought in £400,000. But Mr Musson 
contends the impact lias been far 
greater. 

A consortium survey of overseas 
students participating on the pro- 
gramme showed that their external 
spending amounted to £2 for every £1 
of fee income gained, resulting In a 
massive injection of £.SfJti.(kifi into the 
locul economy. 

Despite its commitment to winning 
overseas markets, the unit is very 
conscious of its primary function. “Our 
raison d’etre has been to support the 
local economy, and we have not lost 
sight of that, Mr Musson said. “We 
are using the overseas market tn 
generate sufficient income to make 
ourselves self-sufficient, and assist in- 
stitutions, but it will always be u 
secondary area of activity. The consor- 
tium's first priority is lo help industry 
develop, both locally and regionally/' 

The DES-commissjoncd report on 
the consortium cites some of the major 
benefits accruing both to industry and 
the educational institutions. 

From industry’s point of view the 
consortium has been able to provide 
tailor-made training at a rapid pace. 
The response has also been flexible, 
taking institutions outside the res- 
traints of the academic year where 
necessary, and into company premises 
for tuition if required. 

Increasingly, industry in Coventry 
has come to recognize the high stan- 
dard of professionalism which accom- 
panies consortium training 
grammes, the report says. 
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Nature red in tooth and daw is a good 
slogan but poor natural history. It is 
easy to sec m the wild that animals of 
the same species do not fight lo the 
death (upright bipeds with overde- 
veloped brums aside), harder to see 
why. If nuturul selection emails a 
ruthless struggle for survival, surely 
competition for limited resources will 
make animals fight one nuoiher7 
Yet the fighting is almost always 
limited. The simple reason: one indi- 
vidual may not attack another because 
the risks from retaliation arc too high. 
So simple, in fact, that it took over 100 
year s after The Origin of Species for it 
to be spotted. 

The formal extension of this insight 
- in particular the idea that a set 
pattern of attack, retreat, threat or 
retaliation may be fixed in an evolu- 
tionary stable strategy (ESS) - was 
worked out by Professor John 
Maynard Smith, just retired from the 
University of Sussex. It is the best 
known work of a wide-ranging biolo- 
gical career, and of a lifetime's reflec- 
tion on Darwinism and its implica- 
tions. 

„ Half that Lifetime has been spent 
t-! < i C rveioplrtg evolutionary and genetic 
ideas, nut virtually all has been shaped 
by a conviction that Darwinism sup- 
plemented by modern ideas of inheri- 
tance is the hest theory of natural 
origins. 

Among a handful or great ordering 
principles in biology, evolution by 
nuturul selection is both the simplest in 
the abstract and the most varied in 
application. And among, English 
Mviiii>ri(r,itJeinrt>i(i|irM4yiB4rd' Smith has done 
most In recent years to extend its reach 
into new corners of the living world. 
Along the way, Darwinism has given 
much in return to its most stimulating 
English disciple. 
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A mixture of intellect 
and blasphemy 
was overwhelming 

Most notably, it gave him a career 
which combines his three lifelong in- 
terests: in animals; in mathematics; 
and in the religious, philosophical or 
scientific accounts of where we come 
Cram which still compete for our 
allegiance. Maynard Smith has 
brought all these togother in his work - 
he Is the algebraist of evolution. 

Darwinism has also been a guiding 
threat in a life otherwise marked by 
striking contradictions. Maynard 
Smith Ts an instinctive rebel who has 
done his most fruitful work developing 
an established theory. He is Ihc mail 
With a loathing for administration who 
was a successful dean at a new universi- 
ty; a devoted theorist convinced of the 
crucial role of experiments in science; 
and an evolutionist reluctant to apply 
Darwinism to human affairs, who 
nevertheless sprinkles his writings with 
individuals labelled “hawks" , “aoves", 
or "bourgeois" from their behaviour. 

The rebellion began at Eton, which 
he hated. It was a conventional des- 
tination for a son of a well-to-do family 
whose father, a London surgeon, died 
when he was eight - whereupon the 
family moved to the West country and 
sent youna John away to school. With 
characteristic precision, he says he was 
at first simply miserable at his prep 
scqool. and at Eton, being too youna 
to really hate it until he was about 15. 
i At that time, he discovered the great 
biologist J. B. S. Haldane, the old 
Etonian who in the mid- 1930s was “the 
man my teachers most bated”. His 
essays were nevertheless in the Bchool 
library, and made a lasting impact. As 
he told a BBC interviewer: "I can still 


remember the excitement of reading A 
Possible World. This mixture of intel- 
lect and blasphemy was absolutely 
overwhelming and I vc been attracted 
to that all the rest of my life”. 

l-'nr the short-sighted, lonely, loo- 
dcver-by-liuir schoolboy, the encoun- 
ter with Haldane helped turn h reac- 
tion against Eton into something more 
positive. It went to confirm his growing 
conviction thill 7 he Origin nf Species 
was more persuasive than the Bible, 
and eventually turned him into a 
professional biologist. 

Rut his family and the times delayed 
this for a decade. He went up to 
Cambridge in 1938 to read engineer- 
ing, chosen as a mathematically based 
career which would avoid joining his 
grandfather's stockbroking firm, and 
around the same time joined the 
Communist Party. When he gradu- 
ated, the pressures of wartime aircraft 
production, and the demands of poli- 
tical work, left little time for biology. 

But although designing airframes 
helped hone his mathematical skills, it 
was ultimately unsatisfying because his 
poor sight barred him from flying. So 
he abandoned his first profession soon 
after tbp war and went to Univeislty- 
Co liege, London, to read zoology. He 
chose uCL because of its distinguished 
professor of genetics, J. B. S. Haldane. 

He is scathing now about the quality 
uf (be teaching. "1 think if I hud known 
how really uwfid the zoology degree 
was at University College I might not 
iiave done it". But at least when he 
graduated, he was able to stay on and 
work with Haldane as a research 
student, and later a lecturer. 

The relationship was close and dis- 
tant simultaneously. Haldane's tower- 
ing intellect, and especially his extraor- 
dinary gift for modelling real problems 
mathematically, was stfll very much to 
Maynard Smith's taste. And he was a 
fellow CP member moving, as 
Maynard Smith was, to disillusion and 
eventually to leaving the party. But he 
was a dominating, sometimes explo- 
sive figure who found it bard to 
manage close friendships. 

Maynard Smith and J. B. S. used to 
write one another notes from their 
rooms on opposite sides of the same 
corridor. “Quite often he would write 
a note saying, have you thought of 
tills? Or I would write asking him a 
question and the answer would be on 
ray desk next day. lt may seem weird, 
but Haldane did not always find con- 
versation all that easy”. 

And what conversation they had was 
more about biology than politics. 
Maynard Smith was already starting to 
feel his work would lie in science rather 
than political activism when he went to 
UCL, and like Haldane, science play- 
ed a part in his eventual break with the 
CP. The official Stalinist promotion of 
the ideas of Lysenko in genetics was 
hard to stomach. "It may seem a trivial 
issue compared with other things hap- 
pening in the world, but it was one 
thing we did bloody well know about." 

One doubt lea to another, and 
ultimately to “a deep lack of confi- 
dence in my political judgement, my 
ability to take sensible decisions”. But 
if one overarching theory, oral least its 
other adherents, failed him, Darwin- 
ism still remained and he started 
serious work in science with studies on 
the geneticist's workhorse Drosophila, 
the fruit fly. 

Around this time, he also came 
under the influence of Peter Medatvar, 
who arrive at UCL in 1951, the year 
Maynard Smith was awarded his 
second undergraduate degree. In 
many ways the opposite of Haldane - 
urbane, politically adroit, an effortless 
administrator - he shared his rational- 
ism and his wide philosophical in- 
terests. Above all, ne had taken up 
Karl Popper’s' scientific philosophy, 



which Maynard Smith thinks good for 
biologists, with their tendency to sit 
around and argue in the abstract. 

For Mcilawar's most striking charac- 
teristic as a scientist whs liis belief in 
experiments; “It a scientific argument 
could be reduced to an experiment that 
could be done, there was no way you 
could get Peter to go an arguing until 
the experiment had been done". 

His twin mentors left Maynard 
Smith in a curious position. He was 
philosophically convinced of the 
primacy of experiments, as he is to this 
day. But he was never terribly good at 
actually doing them. “I've never done a 
chemical experiment in my life that 
didn't boil over or something”. 

But if he -could not emulate Medu- 
war, who had a brilliant gift for 
thinking of precisely the right experi- 
ment, there seemed little point in 
focusing on theory: “As long as Hal- 
dane’s around, you don’t do theory - 
it’s a waste of bloody time. Why keep a 
dog and bark?''. So he began dutifully 
doing experiments on Drosophila, the 
work ranging over ageing, develop- 
ment, ana population genetics. Solid, 
worthy stun, good enough to secure 
his position at UCL, but nothing 
startling. He also showed the first signs 
of a talent for popularization - another 
Haldanu trait - with a Penguin on 
evolution, now in its third edition. 

Then, ns now, he believed “the 
fundamental problems of science can 
be explained to anyone willing to make 
the effort needed to understand 
them", as lie writes in a forthcoming 
popular text, 77ie Problems of Biolo- 
gy. But popularization is not the basis 
of a scientific career, particularly for 
an ambitious biologist already heading 
for his forties. 

He thought the 
teaching at UCL was 
old-fashioned 

The break came with the move to 
the new university being carved out of 
the Sussexgrassland in 1965, a decision 
Maynard Smith feared would harm his 
research. He went to have control over 
teaching undergraduate biology; “the 
only reason for going into administra- 
tion is if there’s something you want to 
do you can't do unless you run the 
joint.” He thought the teaching at 
UCL was- disgracefully, old-fashioned 
and that he must either take the chance 
of goina to a new university or stop 
complaining. 


Experimentally, it did harm his 
research - it was hard to keep a 
laboratory going and run the depart- 
ment. But in the long run it proved a 
Liberation. He was being driven to 
theory acnin in any case by Haldane's 
move to India untl subsequent death, lt 
was easier to fit in with admin istralion. 
“And when 1 started doing theory I 
realized I was rather good at it”. 

Appropriately, it was theory solidly 
in the Haldane tradition. Maynard 
Smith relates how he took from Hal- 
dane's early essay On Being the Right 
Size the message that “there is a bridge 
between mathematics and natural his- 
tory”. Finally, he was ready to take this 
further. 

He was by now well equipped, from 
the years of problem solving at Eton, 
of pushing a slide rule in a design 
office, and of puzzling over the intrica- 
cies of evolutionary genetics. He was 
equipped also with a conviction that 
“before 1960 the average biologist was 
unbelie vnbly woolly-minded in the 
way they saw selection". There was 
some excuse for this in the fantastic 
rofusion of different organisms. life 
istoriesj and habits in the archive of 
natural history: “The difficulty with 
biology always has been there are too 
many goddamn facts’’. He set out to 
show this need not be a barrier to 
rigour, armed with what a colleague 
describes as an ability to sweep aside 
the detail to get to the core of a 
problem. 

The style was shown by the book he 

K ublUhed in 1968, Mathematical Ideas 
i Biology, where he examined ques- 
tions like how high animals can jump 
through "thinking of organisms as 
simple machines obeying and con- 
strained by the laws of classical phy- 
sics”, as Robert M. May writes in a 
Cambridge University Press collection 
in Maynard Smith’s honour published 
last year. 

But his most distinctive work was 
still to come. It concerns the manage- 
ment of conflicts between aqimals of 
the same species, and the way they can 
be understood by application of game 
theory. 

Like many a striking formulation in 
science, the Idea of an evolutionary 
stable strategy is a generalization of 
notions already appearing in work on 
“behavioural ecology'' in the 1960s, 
work centring on explaining the advan- 
tage to (be Individual, as opposed to 
the group, from restraint in conflict. 

Game theory itself had been de- 
veloping since the 1950s, analysing 
situations like the classic prisoners' 
dilemma. Suppose two prisoners can 
either confess to the same crime or 


keep silent. II one cunfes«s, naming 
the other, the cnnfcssnr gnes free but 
his partner yds a lung stretch. If Imtli 
confess, both gut short sentence's. If 
Ixuh keep silent, built get a still shorter 
sentence. Yet nlthmign the last is the 
best option, the optimum choice for 
each individual, ignorant of the other's 
decision, is to confess. 

These notions, properly worked 
nut, were first used in evolutionary 
biology by William Hamilton, now at 
Oxford, with whom Maynard Smith's 
relations have been less than friendly. 
But their systematic application is 
firmly linked with the Sussex man's 
name. 

This came about in a curious way. 
Maynard Smith refereed a paper sent 
to Nature in the lare 1960s which 
hinged on the key idea of restraint as a 
hedge against retaliation. It was too 
long, ana he advised publication else- 
where. He then spent some time in the 
US mulling over game theory and 
thought he saw how to formulate this 
more rigorously. 

Making the bridge 
between maths and 
natural history 


He looked for the original paperand 
found that its author, one George 
Price, had never published it. Price 
was to be found in Charlotte Street, 
London, a reclusive American work- 
ing quite independently on biological 
theory. There Maynard Smith sought 
him out, and they wrote a famous joint 
paper which appeared in 1973. Price 
was clearly a gifted thinker - another 
paper of his in genetics has recently 
attracted attention - but underwent a 
religious conversion just when the ESS 
paper was being prepared. Price (he 
newly born Seventh Day Adventist 
Insisted Nature change “dove” in the 
hawk-dove game he and Maynard 
Smith had invented, to “mouse" 
throughout. He died by his own hand 
later ui the 1970s, to Maynard Smith 
evident distress. 

But the science went on, and the 
idea of the ESS proved remarkably 
fruitful. In iu most general form, it 
simply says: “Whenever the best 
strategy for an individual depends on 
what others are doing, the strategy 
actually adopted will be an ESS”. It is 
the strategy which, adopted by the 
bulk of the population, cannot be 
invaded by auy other, more advan- 
tageous for the individual's genetic 
fitness. Although most evolutionary 
games are highly complex, there are 
examples which fit the simple pay-off 
tables of game theory well enough to 
make that ever-satistyina bridge be- 
tween maths and natural history^ 
Maynard Smith had not expected 
such a wide scope for the idea, 'life is 
difficult for a theoretician because you 
don’t know what you’re going to be 
able to solve . And If the problem does 
turn out to be soluble you never know 
whether the solution will turn out to be 
exciting". The work on ESS came to 
seem important as “I discovered over 
the next Few years that more and more 
roblems seemed to fall apart under 
tat particular way of looking at 
them . 

But it would be wrong to see the ESS 
as his only contribution. Maynard 
Smith’s influence ranges far and wide, 
not just through his publications - 
"many of his papers could start off a 
cotinge Industry", according to a dose 
colleague - but through the stream of 
post-doctoral students who visited Sus- 
sex in the 1970s. 

He regrets that the centre of British 
work has now shifted from Sussex to 
Oxford. And he is more resigned than 
regretful about the attacks on evolu- 
tionary theory from outside profes- 
sional biology, currently at one of their 
periodic pealcs. 

“You ignore them. You get petu- 
lant, as I’m liable todo." More difficult 
are the opposing positions in the often 
heated debate over “sociobiology" - 
the attempt to account for human 
behaviour through a gene-centred 
view of evolution. Maynard Smith Is 
highly sceptical of such attempts, and 
scathing about fringe interpretations 
which use them to justify the social 
status quo. But he Is equally at odds 
with attacks on Darwinism from the 
left because of such claims. “You can't 
decide to rewrite biology because you 
think some bits of blologlcai theory 
might give comfort to the enemy”. 

m the end, bis answer to all these 
factions would probably be the same as 
his verdict on so many biologists: “No 
one has any ckcuse for being woolly- 
minded now".' Not in the territory 
John Maynard Smith has traversed, 
anyway. 
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Polytechnics are paving the way for closer European co-operation. Carolyn Dempster reports 


Psst . . . want a passport to success in 
the 21st ccntuiy? Got a (fair for 
French, Spanish or German, a yen to 
travel, motivation, a mature outlook 
and a head for husiucss? Rich sur? In 
that case, why not become a Euro 
manager? 

Few career counsellors would think 
of imparting this advice to linguistical- 
ly oriented A level sludenu unsure of 
which career path to pursue. Fewer 
still, it would seem, are even aware of 
the emergence of what has become 
something of a phenomenon in the 
higher education sphere - the Euro- 
pean Business Programme. 

Not many education sectors can 
boast of a student demand which for 
exceeds the supply of places available, 
an employment market which virtually 
guarantees a job upon graduation . and 
Hie kind of qualification which affords 
the graduate the scope to choose to 
work and live in any one of 10 or II 
countries. Yet this is already the case 
with the majority of EBP courses, in 
spite of the rather reticent approach to 
marketing which is peculiar to British 
educational institutions. 

.Even if careers counsellors have 
been slow to spread the message, 
school-leavers with the requisite skills 
and an eye to the future have been 
quick to assess the value of program- 
mes which offer an integral European 
dimension. The shift in Britain's trad- 
ing focus to the continent and the 
country's increasing interdependence 
in international trade within Europe 
over the past couple of decades has 
opened up horizons and created new 
emphasis. Thchiirsh re.'ilities of unem- 
ployment and the slowly rising status 
of business studies bus forced pupils, if 
not their parents, to rethink rheir 
education in vocational terms. 



Students of Middlesex Polytechnic’s business administration course: talking the European language 


First with a 



o 

J 



■ri. 


Sean O'Hnnlon, a third-year 13 A 
European business niliiiiiifetraiiou stu- 
dent at Middlesex Polytechnic and the 
"bright star" of his Seolti.sli family of 
five say-s intense pressure wji brought 
to (tear on him by both his headmaster 
ami mother to attend univcisiiy rather 
than a poly technic. 

To please them he looked around ut 
a few universities. liked the campuses 
but not the courses, and opted for 
BAEBA, “It’s the perfect course for 
somebody who wants to use (Heir 



Claire Butler and Fabrtee Coins: 
new breed of Euro manager. 

languages, and companies can’t wait tc 
get hoid of you," ne enthused. 

Middlesex is widely regarded as the 
ionecr among the Euro polys as they 
lave been dubbed, and has the reputa- 


tion - together with its partners the 
VEcole Snperieure in Reims, France 
and Fachnochschule In .Reutlingeu, 
West Germany - of being unique in 
western Europe. 

Course head Mr Gerard Earls spent 
two years calking about business and 
management philosophy with ESC 
Reims before agreement was reached 
and a decision taken to launch a joint 
which would enable stu- 


cullural and traditional backgrounds. 

Jn addiimu, the UK inslitulious ImJ 
lo contend with the ruling that students 
who spent more than a year outside the 
country could only qualify for divere- 
titulary, ;iml not iiinnd.itory grams, 
said Mr Furls. "'I Iris set the lone for 
the oilier polys." 

Not uiiMiipiisingly. ^iven British 
m vie tv’s aiili-hiisifirsN bus. ir iv.is tire 
poly lech nils .mil colleges of luplii-i 
educ.it inn which fed tin- field in die 
development of European business 
studies courses in the late 1970s. 
among them Buckinghamshire, Hum- 
berside, Trent and Leeds. The univer- 
aitiea ? cays Mr Earls, responded to the 
new initiatives try attaching languages 
to business studies courses without any 
real attempt at integrating the Euro- 
pean dimension. Die philosophy 
underlying the EBl’s dearly excludes 
the perception of "either business 
studies with a language" or “a lan- 
guage with business studies”, no mat- 
ter that there is no agreed curriculum 
for an EBP. 

Universities have not gone down the 
line of double qualifications either adds 
Mr Earls, referring to the advantages 
to be gained In securing two degrees 
which are recognized and accepted in 
two countries, as offered In the Mid- 
dlesex degree. 

Also central to the success of a 
European business programme is the 
“appropriate combination of academic 
and business experience” stresses Mr 
Ray Lyc, principal lecturer in Euro- 
pean Business at Trent Polytechnic. 
This hinges on the philosophy of 
business education as being for rather 
than about business practice - which is 
why the placements, with all their 
attendantproblems - are crucial to the 
courses. Fron 


live, the opportunity to live and woik 
abroad is often (In' moM allrsutiw 
feat lire of the course. 

Claire Butler, now in her third year 
al Middlesex, was thrown in (he deep- 
end a( ESC Reims, .spending her first 
two years of study in ! ■ranee having 
never been away from home before. 

I lei liisl placement was in (lie market- 
ing ift *| 111111 n -it l of a I'liHi iiiaivniif.il 
In in hi fans "! ; ir-( ol allllieir le.n lung 
methods were fompli'lelv itillcri-iil I 
hail lo learn how lo write essays 
again." she recalls. Of her six months 
nluccmcnt experience, she says she 
found she could operate successfully in 
a different culture, communicating nl 
executive levels with increasing eosc, 
and as an employee rather than a 
trainee. 

Students on the International 
Marketing BA course ut Thames 
Polytechnic spend a Tull year ubrond in 
an industrial placement. Although the 
course, with its international emph- 
asis, does not fnll strictly within tho 
Euro manager concept, placements 
have been primarily within the EEC, 
and have been part of the programme 
since the mld-1960sj Languages divi- 
sion head Irene Wells who has spent 
the post 20 years preparing students for 
the placement, and then visiting them 
on site to assess the employer, employ- 
ment situation and integration of indi- 
vidual says placements are often “ex- 
ceptionally successful”. 

’The student is forced into a posi- 
tion where he/she has to communicate 
constantly - escape into silence and 
isolation is usually impossible. Most 
traineeships are paid which means 
students for the first time feel totally 
independent from their parents which. 


pr«ivs>. After tlin'i inoiiflis .ihru.nl 
they .iii- iii.iIiiic adults. I lieu eniue 
iilliimle In learning .mil Mudviiij'. h.r- 
eli.mgeil." 

The visits per fun u :i multiple I line 
(ion. For the stuff it is mi oujmiiuiiiiY 
to update industrial knowledge, the 
exposure lo eiiricnt business niaetiee is 
used in course revision, and the poly 
keeps tabs on employe is who may be 
pioiie In exploit the li.iinership Hie 
culture shock ol .hi alien environment, 
with anxieties .itlemi.uil on having to 
find accommodation, seems to be 
lessened by the knowledge that the 
placement provides a unique oppor- 
tunity and because of n high level of 
motivation among the students. 

"1 fell as if 1 had a job. 1 didn't want 
lo leave. For me the most difficult part 
of the wMc placement was rc-adupt- 
ing to the UK. and college life.” said 
Adrian Knight, who spent hi* 
with Austin Rover In Pari* top 
the International marketing program- 
me. Philip Lamorton, a mature student 
who applied to do the courac after tlx 
yean' work experience in amall UK 
companies, stated that his year as a 
marketing assistant for a frozen foods 
company in Madrid was the most 
enjoyable job'hc had ever had. “I had 
more responsibility after a few months 
than ever before, and I was doing 
things I was interested in." 

The other side of the coin, in 
programmes such as Middlesex, is the 
observations and experience which 
foreign students bring to bear. Faluicc 
Colas from Paris, now in his third year 
of study at Middlesex, was motivated 
to do the programme after talking to 
several BAEBA graduates “at some 
length” at an exhibition in Reims. In 
France, unlike Britain, the course is 
well marketed and students play an 


active role in promotion at school^ 
nnd at the business interface. 

Gerard Earis is concerned than 
companies arc not taking up the cfe 
lenge in terms of starting salaticu 
believes (his is part and pared ota 
cultural heritage which dtciateifti, 
classicist is of ns much worth, if ^ 
more, than n husincss 
graduate. 

Evidence that the EBP gradoq 
are “snapped up" almost as soon 
they leuve full-time study is bonitn 
by the experience of the Eunna 
Business .School, with centres in lJ. 
dun, Paris, Frankfurt and Madrld.il 
Peter Coen, director of the Loafo 
Centre of EHS, says there has been K 
per cent employ inent, with compua 
enquiring well in advance of grade 
lion about potential candidates fe 
employment. 

EBS students could be regarded! 
the "creme de la crcmc" of Eg 
managers. Upon graduation they a 
usually able to secure jobs at stani) 
salaries worthy of executives it 6 
thirties. 

“It is not enough for the Eu 
manager to be a Briton who ij 
Francophile “says Mr Coen." lb 
arc lots of people in the l >K wbobw 
good bilateral mi dor. standing i 
another eon any. Hie Euro clan 
conics from understanding cukri 
diversity, an understanding of ode 
g i oups and a realistic sense ofwhtKi 
possible m terms of managing Eum 
either products or opinion/ 

lire European Commission h 
I vc" generous with encourages 
and I milling for joint study prog® 
m»-N. and lus done its level bam 
remove barriers in the wavofbeto 
« |t i i d mobility and exchange of up 

Yet in spite of this, the raoBotfcj 
dnnmitl from school- | cn vcra-puS 
lailv women - which results ini 
aiiiiu.il i.-.te oi | .(<00 applies lloniril 
places, iiiipl.,yi-i demand ml 
bromic n mj 1 . uimkeis, ih c growth d 
I Mil one .III liu-iiicss Studkfyvwnm 
mes has dwindled oivr (Ac past" w 
years in the IJniicd YJxn^Arms. 

The answer, says Ua^Uje, tocsin tin 
severe (imtnciul curbs imposed by fte 
Dcp.iitmcnt of Education and Sana 
in pursuit of public sector funmof as 
" llic t ’NAA is supportive, ewoif® 
do tend to I’ivr animal uppnmM 
than full nppiox al n* the coer*«3 
restrictions me being my** 

iwsr 

Institutions which 

hns bcetl a bid to laupJy * 
European dimension ai»ilBdW*** 
the course foi .inpmval W 
“Ncnr in Noi (humph® 



Michael Faraday. tins sun of a San- 
domanial] blacksmith, was Imin in 
Newington (then in Surrey, now part 
of London) oil September *2 1791. His 
social und religious background 
weighed heavily in the future balance 
of his career. He never attended 
university. His parents provided "little 
more than the rudiments of reading, 
writing and arithmetic". In any case he 
could not have gone to Oxford or 
Cambridge; as a Dissenter, he would 
have been unable to subscribe to the 39 
articles of the Church of England, as 
the universities then demanded. 

In 1805 Faraday began a seven-year 
apprenticeship ns a book binder with 
George Kichau ill Blaiidfurd Street. 
During this period he developed his 
overwhelming and passionate desire to 
become n scientist - or "natural philo- 
sopher” in the parlance of the 19th- 
cciitury. I tilling his apprenticeship, he 
used Riebau’s lilu.iiy and, in a back 
room, pcitoliiu-d Ins lust L-Apuiiuellls. 

When lie dimple red hr. appren- 
ticeship in IKI2ai the age ol .M.lir was 
faced with the choice ol continuing 
with hook binding or striking mil as a 
scientist. He chose the latter and 
approached Sir Joseph Bunks, presi- 
dent of the Royal Society, in the hope 
of patronage. In the 19th-century, such 
an approach was by no means unusual; 
Banks laid previously helped a number 
of young men to make a career in 
science. In Faraday's case, however, 
he expressed no interest. 

In early 1X12 Faraday attended (he 
chemistry lectures of Humphry Davy 
at the Royal I list it ut ion of Greut 
Britain then as now in Aihcmurlc 
Street. The Royal Institution had been 
founded in 1 799 to disseminate natural 
knowledge and to promote "the ap- 
plication of science to (lie common 
purposes of life". In 1802 it had 
attracted Davy from the Pneumatic 
Institute in Bristol, where he had 
worked on laughing gas. At the Royal 
■^lr»iriJt\qioii he researched bn elec- 
trochemistry, jsolatlrtg chemical ele- 
ments such as sodium and potassium. 
Faraday hound his copious notes, now 

I 'reserved in the archives ut the Royal 
usliliilion, and presented them lo 
Davy asking if he li mhl have some ■airi 
of position in the Royal Institution. 


Frank James 
reassesses the 
life and work of 
Michael Faraday 

None was available in 1812 but the 
following year Davy remembered 
Faraday and offered him work us a 
laboratory assistant. Shortly after this 
Davy and his wife, inking Faraday with 
them, went on the Grand Tour; Ihc 
first time in 20 years that English 
people could do this after Continental 
revolution and war. In France Faraday 
had his first taste of scientific research 
when he worked with Davy on showing 
experimentally that iodine was a che- 
mical element. 

‘I hey returned lo England in 1815 
.mil l ur.ul.iy resumed his posit inn at 
Albi-maile Sheet. Al flint time Ihc 
K'iy:d liislilutioii alui undcitook a 
coir. iik i.ihlc , minimi * >f fiuiMilliinty 
and uiialvtual work. I his appeals In 
have occupied minimi I ««i •ul.ty’s t inti* 
In i his li hi lice lion, aflei a scries of 
mine explosions in (lie North-East, 
Davy was asked lo investigate the 
problem of lime to illuminate mines 
safely. With Faraday's assistance, 

But it was the ex peri mem a! explora- 
tion of nature that was of fundamental 
importunce to Faraday. In I82U the 
Danish scientist Huns Christian Oer- 
sted observed that a magnetic compass 
needle was deflected if it wns placed 
near a wire carrying an electric cur- 
rent. This discovery of electromagnet- 
ism was subjected immediately to 
intensive theoretical nnd experimental 
investigation. Davy and Faraday took 
particular interest in this phe- 
nomenon. On the third of September 
1821 Faraday commenced a series of 
thought and real experiments on elec- 
tromagnetism which ended thot day 
with his discovery of electromagnetic 
rotations. A wire carrying current 
revolved round a magnet placed in a 
howl of mercury - the lost electric 
motor. ‘I his discovery has hiul many 
iuipornml cmiscqiiviii «.•• Uii two 
should be uieutioiiLil here. Fust A.- 


M Ampere, win* had In mi working 
i|i> •■rrlh.illv oil cl<-< lit >Tii.ip.ii>. li in was 

loitcil. h>‘L.iilsc of tilt rotai to 

abandon Ins phy .ic.il tliL-ones •>( cIl-l- 
ttomagnetism. Ik- concern rated in- 
stead «ni describing in.illivliialic.dlv 
ultfCiriuiiagiH-iie plicnomcn.i; this mf- 
ininatcil m his 1820 treatise on elec- 
trodynamiLs which led James Clerk 
Maxwell ui call Amptrc the “Newiim 
of cicLtrkily". This episode also rein- 
forced Faraday’s distinctly ambivalent 
altitude towards (he mathematical de- 
scription of nature. In this case the 
inability to predict the phenomenon of 
electromagnetic rotations from his 
theoretic suppositions erm finned his 
belief ihal only the experimental ex- 
ploration of nature could provide firm 
Knowledge about the world. 

The second consequence of Fara- 
day’s discovery of rotations wus that it 
led ultimately to his cslrangmcnt from 
Davy. Davy (lad become the president 
of die Rov’d Socieiy in 1821) mid was 
Hying to ri-comilc ihc conflicting in- 
li-H-sts dl.il cmsIiiI m tin' socieiy. It 
w.i-< llinii)>hl by 'Hiic h'llows that 
l .il.ul.iv's discuvi is of iiHati'iiis in< i- 
■n<( hr. ' I'Viioii in Uii- Mi' ieiy. How- 
CSlI.oIIIl'Is ilispiili-il l .lll'd.iv'sorii'i- 
ii, ihiy and piionty I i.ivy w.im aught in 
tile middle and was fiTLcd lo nppnse 
I'aiad.iy's election 
Mcveilheh-ss l-.iiaduy's pnsilicii at 
the Royal liislilulii'il was secure ami 


'.luring the IS2(is he expanded its 
activities founding the 1-TiJav evening 
discourses in 1825 mid the Christmas 


activities founding the 


juvenile lectures in l82ti both of which 
continue to this day. In the laic 1820s 
he worked on living to make optical 



guise 

to put on a direct European 
degree .md weren't allowed to, » 
cites as :m example, 

Mr Fails regards the constrain^ 
something of I panooal ftjltOT. T 
E'un 'j»e they nrc making grew! sin® 



upon 

Without an institutional coy* 
ment to overseas business, aw 
nurturing of the Euro managfV* 
development of Ihc truly 
European business studies 
me, and the incorporation oiaw» 
dimension into business studi»^ 
cula is liable to remain the bofyp* 


, together with the responsibility of the 

roni the students perspec- job contributes to a rapid maturing 

Challenge to Brussels as venture capital 


tents to spend two years at Middlesex, 
and two at the ESC with a period of 


The loose network of co-operative 
Unks between business and manage- 
ment educators, arUaa primarily 
oat of collaborative study ventara, 
has been given fresh Impetus with the 
formation of the European Asaoda- 

...... ...... tion of Badness and Management 

industrial placement in both countries. Teachers. ^ 

That was in the early 1970s. A few EBM was officially launched In 

K ars later, the Fachhochschule in Brussels In May last year after Mr 
eutlingen was incorporated into the Tony EOfa, a lecturer fn business 

scheme to allow a three- way exchange, studies at the North East London 

and the poly is cuirantly bidding Tor Polytechnic, was awarded a Euro- 

Na*doo^\ca^mic Awan^ to include CommM< ” ‘ r “' 

the Facultad de Ciendas Economicas 


cosy 

Empresariales of Spain's Universidau 
Pontifidfl Conillasln the programme. 
All of which sounds relatively smooth 
and easy, which it wasn’t, and isn't. 
The polys do not receive any addition- 
al funding to cover the nigh costs 
involved in running EB programmes 
and the business studies educators 



institutions with significantly different 


grant 

the need for such a body. In October 
the fledgling organization took up 
office at the European Foundation 
for Management Development, and 
this mouth witnessed tbe estabttsb- 
ffltal of a United Kingdom steering 
group. 

One of Hi primary tasks, says Tony 
Ellis, b to determine the “state of the 
art” of European badness studies 
programmes by cooductlng a pilot 
survey of Institutions offering 
courses. Hie survey, wtdefa It Is 


hoped will form the foundation of a 
national database, Is being conducted 
In collaboration with (he British 
Cooncfl. 

EBM alms to promote European 
contacts and co-operation through 
conferences and working groups on 
course structures, teaching research 
and consultancy. It Is widely recog- 
nized that staff development and 
exposure to European business prac- 
tices la a cornerstone of the successful 
development of EBP courses. 

“My research showed there was a 
dear need for a forum which would 
bring together the many people In- 
volved In promoting European co- 
operation in bus} tress and manage- 
ment education, "said Mr Ellis. More 
importantly, there was a desire for 
ageuidne European, rather than a 
nationally-based Initiative. In order 
to overcome what be describes as an 
ethnocentric “little England” mental- 
ity, staff will Ideally have to be 
seconded for np to a year to a 


company 

intfltotlou to derive maximum be- 
nefit from formal links. 

“It has always been a point of 
chagrin that in Euro courses, Institu- 
tions here expose students to an 
environment they are not prepared, 
or cannot afford to expose I heir staff 
to,” he added. 

EBM also hopes lo serve as a 
stimulus for more effective higher 
and business and management 
teaching In Europe through develop- 
ing its links with industry and other 
sectors of the European economy. 

“The Education of Entrepreneu- 
rial Managers for Europe” has been 
adopted as the theme for lire first 
EBM annual conference hi Reims 
from March 12 to IS this year, and 
the focus will be on the Interface 
between tbe business community and 
business education In Europe. The 
location of the conference la partial- 
larly appropriate as France has a 
strong tradition of firm links between 


the educators, business . 
government. ^ 

Tbe choice of tbe EFMP J? 
lariat serves to enhance the rouj 
foundation as an umbrella 


corporations, 

organizations, 


private 

leading 


institutions and nmnaaenR”*^ 
tents from some 55 dm***®- 
tries. President Johannes WriJJ 
describes EFMD as w* 
oriented International 
One of Its key objective ^ 
promotion of managemem j 
tion, devriopmcnl and rtsmgj. 
at lenst two thirds of Us 
Is drawn from business 
educational Institutions^?^ d 
Philip Sadler, vfce-pretfjjfl 

bead of Ashridge Manag* 0 ** 


% La Berkhamsted- ^td 

i e concept of educating 
ness b also gaining roof* Jf 
now that tbe realities w 
trading partners and ' 

pean Integration bas 


In an opinion pull published in New 
Scientist InM you*, it wus revealed 
that Michael Faraday was the 
seventh most well known scientist in 
tills country. Hie only surprise Is that 
he should come so low. (f we think of 
quite normal daily actions dial we 
now pcrYorni l.shuTuip a cur, making 
h telephone cull, switching oil u light 
und su on) then it Is clear that the 
(eclutoluglcal application of Fura- 
day's discoveries have had an impact 
wliich he probably never envisaged, 
ft Li, however, reported, probably 
upocryphally, that when asked by 
Robert Peel, (lien Prime Minister, 
what use the dynamo was, Faraday 
replied that he did no know but 
added t( I wager that one day your 
government will (ox It”. 

Faraday's most important Inven- 
tions and discoveries can be simply 
listed In order as the electric motor, 
the transformer, flic dynamo, the 
laws of electrochemistry, the magne- 
to-optical effect, diamagnetism aud 
field theory. Ruch of these 1ms had nn 
impact such that it would be impossi- 
ble to imagine now that the world 
would he like without them. It is 
tempting Iml nuive to ascribe to 
Faraday (Ire construction of the mod- 
ern world. Many millions of people 
have taken purl lu the development 
and application of electricity for 
everyday purposes. The elaboration 
of Faraday’s Held theory has occu- 
pied some of tbe finest minds since his 
time. Because of these consequences 
of his work, Faraday does occupy a 
unique position in our cultural herit- 
age. Yet curiously be has been little 
subjected to Ihc thorough scholarly 
study which has been the chief virtue 
of recent history of science. Instead 
be has been subjected to various 
mythological Interpretations, mostly 
in biographies, with the necessary 
evidence badly documeated If at all. 
These Interepretations have tended 
to cast Faraday In whatever role was 
required by tbe authors' beliefs ab- 


out tbe nature of science. To take 
three examples: Bence Jones offered 
genius ns the explanation of Fara- 
day's creativity; Pearce Williams 
argued Mi'Dngly that in Ills youth 
Faraday learnt about Hie theory of 
tnimuli'i iiil point atoms unit that Ills 
subsequent cxperl menial work wus 
directed by Ids theory; Munis Ber- 
man inlci prclcd Faraday us a tool of 
the rising middle classes lu their 
taking over the governing of Britain. 

Faraday is of intrinsic interest 
beyond tbe myths which obscure a 
toil appreciation of him. How did a 
blacksmith’s son become the greatest 
experimentalist who has ever lived? 
How, after being apprenticed at the 
ago of 14 as a book binder, was the 
Fullcrlan professorship of chemistry 
created especially for him at the 
Royal Institution of Great Britain? 

He had an ability, which he re- 
tained ail his life, to use his hands to 
[manipulate apparatus; this was an 
extra souse which very few of his 
contemporaries used as they Mere 
happy to rely on visual (und occa- 
sionally aural) observations. It is 
quite striking how in so many of tils 
experiments Faraday made himself 
part of the phenomena he was study- 
ing. in his famous cage experiment of 
January 1836 he constructed a 12- 
foot cube “in Nature's School” (the 
famous lecture theatre on the first 
floor of the Royal Institution) in 
which he investigated electrostatic 
charge. As he put it in his Ex- 
perimental Researches in Electricity 
he went Into the cage and “lived In it 
. . , using lighted cnadles”. 

The third reason why Faraday Is 
Important to study is that he provides 
an unambiguous case where It is 
quite evident that there was no 
conflict between science and rellgipn 
contrary to the popular and mislead- 
ing Image developed in the late 191b 
century and perpetuated in popular 
Images of science and religion to (his 
day. Quite the contrary, Faraday's 



Faraday’s laboratory at the Royal Institution 


achromatic glass fur the Admiralty and 
the Royal Society. By the early 1830s 
Faraday decided to reduce the amount 
of this type of work und to return to 
electrical research. There then began 
two decades of intensive experimenta- 
tion and theorizing in which the 
Newtonian view of tbe physical world 
was altered irrevocably. 

By 29 August 1831 he bad obtained 
nn anchor ring which he wound with 
two wire coils on opposite sides. When 
lie pavred a air re nl through the first 
vi.il. In: observed that a cuiicnl was 
induced in tin* sLeniul ela in 'in.i{;i ic- 
in' induction. I his was ilu- tiisi i rails- 

’s world 

religion was the most important 
resource on which he drew through- 
out bis life. Ah a San demon Ian, 
Faraday did not seek to prove the 
existence of God by appeals to nature 
- it r-.i-dilr.iiahlf niid somewhat self- 
deb siting niiivlty during Ills lifi-i litre, 
lie soughl lusU*:itl In explicate tire 
world which he knew Gail had 
created. 

There were many consequences of 
hisSandemanianlsm but three enn be 
mentioned. Sandentanlans believed 
that the Bible (King James version) 
was literally true and was written in 
plain language accessible to all wbo 
could read. 'Thus the Sandentanlans 
did not have a priesthood as they 
would form n barrier between Ihe 
word of God and Ihe reader. In 
Faraday’s scientific work there is a- 
strong analogy between reading the 
word of God Tn the Bible and reading 
the hook of nature. As the Sandcma- 
nlmis were not committed to nny 
hmmin interpretation of the Bible, so 
Farnduy wuh not committed to any 
human, and thus fallible, theoretical 
Interpretations of nature. He studied 
nature directly as he and Ids fellow 
Sandemanlans studied the Bible. 
This enabled Faraday to challenge 
the existence of material chemical 
utoms and that “work hone”' of 
19th-century physics, the luminifer- 
ous aether. To Faraday these were 
theoretical constructs which 
obscured the direct experimental 
exploration of nature. He was thus 
led to lay the foundations of the 
theory that Einstein later developed 
into (lie theory of relativity. Fara- 
day's aversion to mathematics also 
seems to have come from his fiande- 
manlanisra. Sandemanlans believed 
that it was wrong to manipulate 
natural signs Ihal were sent from 
God. To manipulate mathematically 
wllh a sign was to destroy Its mean- 
ing. Reluctance to use mathematics 
makes Faraday, unique amongst the 
elite of 19th century British seten- 


furmer. As a rcsull of this work he also 
discovered Ihc dynamo which became 
the chief means of producing elec- 
tricity- 

Thus he had invented all the devices 
that were to form the basis of electrical 
engineering for the remainder nf the 
1 9ih- century und into our own. 'Ihe 
impact of electrical engineering on 
Mh icty was iiimicdiiilL' ami grew rapid- 
ly. Apart fi-.nu spa is ilisi signalling/ 
'.cill-iplioic devices llisii were used by 
die aiiired forces of France ami Hn- 
tsiiii, lire niaxiiiniiii sped sit which 
messages could be transmitted re- 
mained restricted to lire distance n 
jir 1 1 sc could Stiver in u day. Charles 
Whculsimre, professor uf ex- 
perimental philosophy at King's Col- 
lege London and a friend of Faraday's, 
saw the possibility of using electricity 
und the devices invented by Farad uy to 
communicate messages quickly over 
long distances. He whs successful in 
inventing the electric telegraph. The 
first telegraph line was laid in 1838 
between Paddington and West 
Drayton along the new Great Western 
Railway. In By the 1850s a cross- 
Channel telegraph had been laid and 
work on the Atlantic telegraph com- 
menced. Wit I lin Fa rad ay’s lifetime, 
messages that would have previously 
taken weeks or months to send could 
he sent in a few seconds. 

While Faraday did take un interest 
in tin* technological applications of his 
work, his main interest runuiiucd firm- 



ly in the experimental exploration ol 
nature. His electrical discoveries in the 
early 1830s led him on to discover the 
laws of elect mchciuistry, to his de- 
monstration that electricity from what- 
ever source (magnetic, animal, static 
etc) was the same phenomenon (some- 
thing that had been in doubt) and to a 
detailed consideration of the nature of 
electrical charge. This latter work 
epitomizes Faraday's altitudes to- 
wards Iris experimental explorations. 
By his construction nf tire “Faraday 
cage” in IK3(,. Faraday screened a 
small volume nf the universe in the 
lecture theatre of the Ruy.il Institution 
from the electrical influence of the 
remainder of the universe. Using this 
he was able to challenge the prcvclant 
two- flu id theory of electricity. 

From the niicM83(Js Faraday re- 
jected explicitly the notion that che- 
mical atoms were hard solid lumps of 
matter like billiard bails on a smaller 
scale. He also had serious doubts 
about the conventional view of the 
nature of light. This view stated that 
light was a transverse undulation 
which vibrated in an clastic solid 
aether. Faraday sought to dispense 
with the notion of hard material atoms 
and, eventually, also with the aether; 
there wns, in lus view, no experimental 
evidence which demonstrated the ex- 
istence of these entities. 

Instead uf material atoms Faraday 
proposed, in 1844, the notion of im- 
material point atoms. These were the 
centres of the forces which acted on the 
atoms. One consequence of this was 
that all atoms should be structurally 
similar differing only in (he intensity of 
the forces of which they were ihe 
centre. In the case of magnetism 
however only three metals - iron, 
nickel and cobalt - were known to 
possess magnetic properties; such a 
selectivity for a force of nature Fara- 
day found puzzling. During 1845 he 
sought to make magnetism a force 
univeisal to ul\ matter. In September 
he passed a beam of polarised Light 


through a piece of henvy glass placed 
between the poles of a powerful elec- 
tromagnet. When he turned the cur- 


rent on he observed time the state of 
polarization of the light changed - the 
magneto-optical effect, now called the 
"Faraday effect". This showed Fara- 
day that glass was susceptible to 
magnetic force; if glass was susceptible 
then all matter should surely be sus- 


ceptible to magnetism, 

Faraday's discovery of the magneto- 
optical effect cn babied him tn articu 


Faraday: nbility to use his hands 
tUts. Finally Faraday's scientific 
career was probably advanced by his 
taking very little part In Uie running 
of the scientific establishment of the 
day. He confined his administrative 
duties to running the Royal Institu- 
tion; while (here are many convinc- 
ing reasons why he did not hike on 
other Jobs (for example the presiden- 
cy of the Royal Society in 1857) - 
Faraday himself nearly always used 
his Saudemanianism as a justifica- 
tion. 

The task of the historian is to 
develop an understanding of how 
events happened. Individuals are 
Immersed in the context in which 
they live and 11 Is the duty of the 
historian also to immerse him or 
herself In that context. While we will 
never be able to develop a system of 
representation which describes 
another lodlviduals's thought we trill 
at least be able to demythoioglze 
people and events and so achieve a 
clearer perception. 


late his criticism of the aether - his 
Thoughts on Ray vibrations of 1846. 
This and his discoveries of 1845 ted 
Faraday to develop his field concep- 
tion of forces in the following 10 years. 
This was one of the Inspirations behind 
Maxwell's mathematical electro - 

mac nolle theory of light. 

Central tu all of Faraday's work was 
the supremacy of experiment. Very 
few scientists leave evidence of how 
they work with experiment. Through- 
out his career Faraday kept a detailed 
experimental . diary, which runs to 
seven large printed volumes. By study- 
ing his method of working we can 
understand the role that experimenta- 
tion plays in producing knowledge. Its 
role is not confined simply to a passive 
confirmation of falsification of 
theories, as many fashionable philo- 
sophies of science suggest, but to an 
active experimental exploration of 
phenomena. 


The author is secretary of the Royal 
Institution C 
Science and 
also a research fe, 

Gooding, he nor recently edited a 
volumAof essays entitled Faraday Re- 
discovered, 
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that la more o< necessity 
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Book that rewrote his tnry 
from the bottom up 


Political and academic thought of the 
l9.Sfii and 1960s regularly ignored, 
denied and/or misrepresented the con- 
tributions of .the lower classes to the 
milking of history. The classic view 
that the making of modern freedom 
w j ,a to"- 1 I" the rise nf bourgeoisie out 
of the Renaissance and Rcforma- 


Yyjg - B. n 1 rf the Renaissance and Rcforma- 

Higlier ground captured in 

A. A . B _ It* _ jh o . Mai xisls. 


One of the last conservative battles 
one of the great Inst stands, if tradition, 
one that will he imperative to win, will 
hp m defence of the hook. Nm that the 
statistics make the hatile seem all that 

S r rEFi-r r /? urwen CJC P Jflins 10 us in 
y* intricacies 

?L H |?. ??4n® an,,UHl l,tle . s in Uril «i n 
. k, f20 average academic book. 

«»n «/ 1 5 , ncw Carnegie report 

on Higher Education and the American 
Resurgence reminds us that the num- 
s «entific and technical titles 
United States grew 
from 3.000 in 19<rfi to J5.000 in ll&O. 

and ,^ CC i n0 . , ? 8y ,,,,lke * ,he campus 
SS'fe WorM *«?*« far ever more 

S n ! ,nn,,,I, ! L ’ nl,on - for ra pid 

E2* £ r 'n^rcrisingly useful data 
25!’ {* ”, skimming of 

f t r ,J . ,e soft touefi Ilf pneknee 
■ h c ^’V' 1|5WS ; 15 y« no sign of 

howilir iT, (h ° l* rc ““ re s mount, 
now ever. Inc irufure of Access in 

Ric bonk on iri.il. * 

I...J5 7CT* I’" f,lL ‘ 1 ''I'^T'riy ilfMjn- 

f.iihf. Iund. lone ,ic.. m 1'i.Sf . 
con idciitlyonom-p.ii.v ih.u -|| u . 
nitdi.i and esoeci.dk Jmok-. «i|| 
never disappear ’ Two pages Inter it 

1 « 11 •“king ih*w 

tonus - as 3 .v 5 inch microfiche or five 

hSr M .lS° ,npi, S cr ,a P B "- Ha » 11 •Jccadc 

l!? a-5i” fV™ 8 arc mi,re Promin- 
<-nt. And royalties on acndcmic books 
arc more insignificant. Peter Curwcn' 

SSKm* "."““'.fog P n ‘lifer; U it m of 
hook titles in Britain. asks eovlv if 
academic publishers "may Ik- tc inline 
to reduce prim runs in the face of 
over-production of titles". The reverse 
is per hups the case - since fewer conies 
titles 11,8 soW ' n u,,| «hcrs go fur more 

Ut us not he sanguine about the 
pemianencc of the book. It may yet 
lull victim, less perhaps to aggression 
than 10 attrition. 

Someone out there is buying books, 
but I am not sure who it », particularly 
in tho case of academic books. Librar- 
ies haven't the space or the cash - and 
need fiche and tape. There are fewer 
staff, fewer students buying books out 
of reduced resources, fewer impulsive 


I have been looking at some educa- 
tion nooks published in rerent months 
borne publishers. Crooni Helm f..r 
instance, have made extensive forays 
into the field (in the ease of Cronin 
itcim. it appears, mu tube sustained) 
with standards of m.iierial and me- 
se motion often jumping unprcdkiiiMv 
between the higli and the depressing. 

Open University Press has the prize 
for the worst produced of recent 
books, one on research printed on 
what looks ike recycled canteen refuse 
(some excellent books in various fields 
have suffered similar fates in recent 


Mai xisls. 

liberal writers celebrating the 
democratic polity of the Cold War 
West tended to cquuic its development 
wiili the ascendance of middle-class 
elites mid argued that the peisislence 
ofdcmivini-y depended on tlierc being 
limited popular purl iejjin linn in ( ,„it- 

tlL'S_ ITiimi Mi.'ir r..,.. . 


tics. l ; roin their ncispeciive. labouring 
rieafly had been the prim- 



In education the 
signals are on 
the whole good 


There are spaces 
where once 
were people 


buyers - and more titles. It is not more 
difficult now, I am assured, to have 
manuscripts published than it was in a 

tides, fewer copies. 

Education, 8s always, is a special 
a “ d , l * iC contractions have. been, 
particularly severe. Where have all ihe 
markets gone? Colleges of education, 
once full of little bookshops, and piles 
of set texts, are cither depleted in 
3" bcyo.nd 1 recognition, or long 
, vanished altogether. And Sir Keith is 
noyr waiting for his department to 
extend the area of oblivion. In the 
polytechnic, univeralty and college 
departments that, remain there are 
spaces where once were people, who 
• read, bought or recommended books - 

as, of course, is true of other depart- 

22R 2 e P ,Btcd «■ staH, and students 
depleted in numbers and incomes. 
t . °" e casually for some publishers is 
the boundary book, one which is not 
central to someone’s (a lot of somc- 
°J '*? a recognizable 
Discipline or academic passion. There 
are, naturally, exceptions, courageous 
gestures, mistakes. 6 


years - tor example Hmhura Javliv's 
In'-m • , ,V ,IW,/ ,ht ' Nl ' w Jerusa/cm). 
iiiilndim* ihe oiv.isfutul bi.Mtli-i.il i(n> 
nflivci silv |»n , v , i-* 

.. f' 1 u.,- ,.,k; 

,, ' 1 ‘ • " “ l, ‘ u M. ii.un,: 

nr , ,l 'n h ' l" ,,klu “ »c .1,1., I'lr . 111 . 1 .' 
[.doVi r’n ,cxls l- du. .m 

>i' t' tds " T 111 ' 1 ' K«b Walker s 

VOIHK Research or Ctcoff Whitt vs 

Knowledge o, 

Pau! Atkinson's book on Bernstein 

wi'ri^h 8 , >hlS W,t -’ 1 a cover thut wciq’i 

» in ih«. m any prizes). At the “scholar-. 
‘-V market ( hooks bv Ornic 

a.ul 'Cobban, for instance) Mclhuciii 
sol knows how to produce the most, 
distinguished looking hooks in the 
Held Jloullcdge, before their capture 
! , ’ r M hc . (including Mcthuun) 

stahle, have been through some risky 
though often courageous times -! 
rushing' headlong Into scries, bound 1 
typescript, and titles lit all nooks and 
crannies of the education territory. 

Education scholarship survives, 
sporadically elsewhere; at the universi- 
ty prerees most often when it can be 
otfered as history or some other more 
prestigious discipline. Other pub- 
usners make Ihe occasional sortie. 

But the prize for 1985 beyond doubt 
goes to Fainter Press. They have to be 
forgiven for some failures of judge- 
mer !i by „ an °ccasional volume editor, 
as the flurry of Falmer educational 
books recently and currently emerging 
reaches unexpected heights. The 
books are timely. in areas 
academic and professional need, and ‘ 
sustaining an intention to conquer but 
also to expand the market. The formu- 
la is a strange one for our laic J98IK 
situation - lively books, present in 
unfailingly, but expensively, elegant 
formats. To find a new book on the 
curriculum, schooling and welfare, 
EE2f education, independent 

ssvjss e,, ta te td s 



Harvey Kaye on 
E. I*. Thompson’s 
The Making of the 
English Working 
Class 

Which... . • 1 .! „ ‘ r. .". C,lvc . Process” 



1 wvers, wouia be a treat in 
onclnstanre, but in dozens of them It is 
8 J 8BSt . and an enigma. -Falmer Is 
£| lUy w ?, J US L l,n Important educa- 

WGSta?r,x ,ho ■ p “' se,,er 

even *o 

l« »h- d i, hc hp 0 « “ ls 8 crucial element 
erahE ff* purchaser and read- 
ership. It strengthens the unique rela- 

7 n ^P.°f rBadcr and printed page 
jMbtthuig the conditions of co-exist- 
encc with new technologies, the mo. 

°u k!! formatio " ^eras. ^Th e 

battle wtli be won only with books that 
are recognizable as important to read 

wto to !eMurab, eto bold, Sff: 
who knows - even to possess 


L-Iasws.hitfuric;..., >IK . 

my supports for authoritarian nimv- 
inaus and regimes and thus their 
active participation in post-war poli- 
tics portended the electoral success of 
Communist parties and the inevitable 
displacement of democratic freedoms 
by totalitarianism. 

Orthodox Marxist writers had their 
own venion of history and politics 
which was, nevertheless, quite similar 
to the liberal one. Democratic free- 
doms were deemed in be merely 
■bourgeois" freedoms and. following 
Lenin s argument, (lie working classes 
on their own were viewed as incapable 
of remaking the social order mul thus 
had to be led by “the party" and 
iinikJJe -class theorists. New Left theor- 
ists also wrote .»ff working people as 
(icing eo-upicd by the in. Im, trial eapi- 
tahsi economy mid culture and sear- 
ched for alternative political forces like 
Hard world peasants ami western 
middle-class students. 

Mainstream historians offered little 
« iiiilieiie.e to these interpretations mid 

f, * '“iiomie hist. 11 Mils fl v. 

,,L, I I'. *■■■-«•«* fli' - Mi.eieene.- ..I ,|t- 

V'i "'f ,n 

■'"‘I --l.ltlMli.il Ulllls. .uni s,H-|.|| |,i % |„. 

2i": •hM'Mitf.'l s..ci,.|. .gists u..ik- 

SI'S ,he 01 imnlcrm/a- 

urn theory and siruclural-funcikinal- 
ism viewed the 19th-cuulury labour 
straggles as merely the Immediate 
expre ssions of the pniblcms of rapid 
iiiiiiisinalizutiqn mid urbanization. 

I .atuiiir liibturiuiis too had 11 narrow 
view of working-class activity and 
struggle, limiting their studies to orga- 
nized workers, tliulr organizations and 
leadership. 

Yet at the same titno there began to 
be articulated an alternative approach 
to the past which has come to be 
known as “history from the bottom 

up" ; Perhaps the finest statement oE , U i inoir cnuam r— : 

jamin. He wrote: -Only that historian bffSSS!S!£SSSt JSSSS 

will have he gift of fanning the spark "The class e!nSi?!!!L» 
of hope in the past who is firmly 
convinced that even the dead will not 
be safe from the enemy the ruling 
doss] if he wins. And the enemy ha! 
not ceased to be victorious". 

But the actual development of this 
perspective is rightly associated with 
me British Marxist historians who 
were members of the Communist Par- 

io ia« 0 a" 15 ’ Grou P in lhe years 
1946-56. Among others, they include - 

Rudney Hilton, Christopher Hill, Vic- 
tor kteraan, George Rude*. Erie Hobs- 
bawm and E._P. Timmpson. Tlieii 
numerous writings have uncovered 
and re appropriated the experience of 
peasants, common people, and work- 
ers in England especially, but in 
Europe and the third world as well. 

Along with the tremendous scho- 
larship their work has informed and 

. ef f?'S have trans- 
formed historical studies and had a 
major impact on our understanding of 
JS 1 "?J e of ft® tower classes In history 
and the making of the modem world! 

wnrf J? 1 !? * hc Smg ! e mast influential 
JSP* 0 * lh , e 8«> U P has been Edward 
^ompson s 77te Making of the En- 

fe f hereafter 

i£Lm&r lv h u ,s a s,utJ y of the 

formation and coming to conscious- 


Hl-rcail a ltd intellectually naive, I 
went up U» Oxford tumid English at 
24, mi age ut width today's post- 
graduates ran lie furiiilihihly profes- 
sional. I hud left school nl 1ft to 
become a trainee reporter on local 
newspapers, and had spent eight nr 
nine years in journalism. National 
Service with the RAF and (ravel. 
Steadily the desire to study literal ui -e 
- lo learn to read - had become 
Irresistible. There was tin abrupt 
conversion, merely u blend uf persist- 
ence and I entail veil ess closer to a 
more fortunate Jude Ihe Obscure 
than to Ihe acceleruted progress uf 
the brighter students nowadays. 

I can dale precisely the beginnings 
of an adolescent intoxication with 
literature. Given a week's break for 
the Queen’s coronation shortly be- 
fore I was to sll () levels, I took some 
hours off Trout revving the physics uf 
heat, light uml sound in order to 
re-read (he set play, Julius Caesar. I 
had already begun to enjoy the action 
of character on characier, hut on 
that reading Ilie language raised me 
to eestney, it was >1 naive i-iilhusiusm 
but 1 felt .Niiim-tiliiig of the heigh ten rt! 
consciousness which gieul wiiilnj; 
can instil. 

Even so, It took me years lollini my 
way. The mqjor turning point came u 
mile from Belsen, with lank guns 
sounding off all round and German 
.miumy.hfc^, MldteTiMrebtag past in lime to 
their singing. This was the unlikely 
location of an Army education centre 
to which I, as a 22-year-old national 
serviceman, was sent for a month's 
private study. Conspicuous In RAF 
blue, I had to be punctilious in 
saluting even the departing backsides 
of distant officers, but (here were 12 
hours a day free for reading, and 


Lean and hungry for learning 



ment nl an "ethos uf mutafift'i 
struggle in rid'ciul a besieeda 
"on nf room many. In diealD 
stvoiui English revolution* 

>c«rs. a rewfca 
?* m ‘ ' d lake place in Enzliiii 
mv.jlv.nu „H.rc tan “Ci 

miuk- »jf production. v 
Mak, ‘ ,, 8 has drawn a vta 
fh c outset there « 
Vri /If fl* 1 Wtcn Thompson at 
wn an? 5«* ? w*e a,n offerqAt 

NafriJ ni T ° n ' . Na,rn - An ‘ ,(ra ' 

,Vf « 9 u >te diffeoug 

iriHii-K 1 h,story ,n w hich 
X - presence was much* 
7 " 11 d a, to subnrdinaled t 
} .""."I’-;'" '"Hid accept. hMtcti 

,‘ . r '- 11 , Hu- Maktfig prevaSti li 
Mlbjcilt-tl to criticism bas baek 
cuiil'c j» it in of class and class Iot£a 
thill 'I ImmpiOH advanced in the Id 
one winch he shares with his U 
British Marxist historians and 
developed further in a series off 
cent my .studies written in t> 

I Wills and |07ns. For Marxist?, 
up in the stfiiLiuralist currta)^ 
1971 Is Ttinm|«M til's 


discovering Bradley and Wilson 
Knight in the small library, I rend 
some distinguished and suslulucd 
literary criticism for the first time. I 
read it passively, as authoritative 
pronouncement rather than as a 
voice In a dialogue, but from (hen 
■inwards It was impossible not to go to 
university. 

The decision \i ns years Inter Ihuii It 
need have been. Portly this was 
lieeau.se my stiuill nurtliei 11 gi iiiiinuir 
school hud been litllc help. Must of 
(he teucliing up tu (> level was 
efficient, and the results looked im- 
pressive liecuuse the school had first 
choice of 30 bright hoys a year from u 
large Industrial area. But (lie school 
was without ambition, and, after a 
series of stop-gaps, English teaching 
fell to an Indolent Oxford graduate 
whose wearv condescension deviated 
into enthusiasm only in Ills meticu- 
lous imitations of Bernard Miles. The 


/sj^/ > 1 11 the fi rsl of a new 

occasion al series of 
personal pieces on 
people's introduction to 
their discipline John 
Creaser retraces his 
steps to English 
literature at Oxford 


uduk-sci-ut intensity with width 1 
read the purl of I.acrlts (“Too much 
uf water hast Ihou, poor Ophel- 
lia . . merely brought u raised 
eyebrow, although I recall being 
praised for the accurate recollection 
of some events in Vanity Fair. 

My loving family presented more 
subtle checks nnd hindrances. It was 
a model of piety und thrift, and its 
modest fortunes us small shopkeep- 
ers began when, during the depress- 
ion, my grandmother bought two 
hollies of lemonade ut town-centre 
prices, walked home currying them, 
uml .sold them at lucul prices. Am id 
its sliililinrn anil liiuuiiiriihle self- 
help, the fondly pulil lip-scrvlce to 
lltcrnliirc, uml lived hi-iirt mid soul 
for music. There were copies of sonic 
19lh-ccn(iiry and curlier classics In 
Ihe house; my father, his Ihlrst for 
education thwarted by social hand- 
icap, had read six novels while 
preparing for the “Metric” as a 
young man, and could recall them 
with gusto. In my day, however, his 
concept of literature was to say 


“a/iirc" for “hlue , ‘, while he nnly fell 
asleep oxer u hook. Nevertheless, 
music transfigured I 1 I 111 into an 
uliiiost us erw helming model uf de- 
dliMlhui uml passion, and through his 
fine liass-liuritnue voice, fostered hy 
Ihe de cut I mi of 11 or them Methodists 
lo oruloihi, lie evoked an ideal at 
lime or self-expression. tciNimunily 
and vvuisliip. 

liilit-riling us I did llie family 
stubbornness, my teenage- need for 
identity led nil hm familiarly Into 
cuiiihirmisl 1 nudes of rebellion, and 
years were spent un detours. The 
piano had to be thrown over for the 
Idlusaxophune und modem jazz, and 
Chapel for less fnrmHl (but even 
■narrower) evangelical modes of 
worship. To the disappointment nf on 
unassuming, half- educated family 
which held cducaliun in awe, I chuse 
lo leave school after only a term In the 
sixth form. A nascent desire lo dn 
something with words must have 
been part of this, us my disdainfully 
u mused English teacher mny have 
perceived, since Ills solitary cunnncnl 
was: “Don’t let it ruin your style." 
Consciously, I wns acting on the 
ml vice uf local editors to gel printer’s 
Ink in the veins when young; In Ihose 
days u graduate journalist was an 
oddity, ut least In the provinces. Rut 
It whs u si range, even perverse choke 
for 11 shy und sensitive Lernnger, 
although for some years 1 was to find 
stimulus in Ihe variety of daily 
routine, the rush tn meet deadlines, 
and the adult camaraderie. In time 
the pressure to be bright and smart 
became tiresome. 


Mviiiiuhilc, responses lo I lie ruin re 
i oiitinurd very gradually to develop 
within me. I recall that as I was 
leaving school, The Observer 1 1 hen a 
provincial buy's guide to Ihe Intellec- 
tual life] published excerpts from 
Under Milk Wood. Responding fer- 
vently to Its whimsical and factitious 
eloquence, I bought my first ediliuu. 

I rend through (lie household copy or 
77if ( loldcii Treasury in a stale 
approaching iruncc; browsing in (he 
local W. II. Smith’s led me to 
Hopkins, Donne and T. S. KUut, and 
years later 1 discovered that in my 
random, intuitive and iiicaatulnry 
reading I had re-ex per kneed a Mod- 
ernist shift of sensibility. During 
National Service in Germany, I 
sought some shape for my reading; 
the education officer cnnslderotely 
welcomed my search by stipulating 
that ! should be on n charge If I failed 
lo complete the RAF correspondence 
course In A-level English which ht 
ofTered. It was a useless course and I 
did not finish 11, hut il did at least get 
me Ihe monlh uf study amid the 
gunfire nnd the marching songs, near 
the snow-covered mounds which 
baldly announced: “Here are 500 
bodies.” 

In the highly professional world of 
modern literary scholarship a Inter 
Atari Is not an advantage. Yet I regret 
it little. The years nf desultory read- 
ing were amateurish, but In the 
course of them I developed an ear for 
style und period, and some keenness 
and Individuality of response. As 
Johnson wrote, the task of criticism 
is “to Improve opinion Into know- 
ledge*', and after the Wanderjahre 1 
did at least have opinions to improve, 
perceptions which were my own 
rather than dutiful and derived. 


p‘»*. i-mni- 

1 and Npw 


■rn,. ™ ne wnics: 

The c lass experience is larecly deter- 

whirh by rh i c P™ dl,c,}vc relations into 
which men jnnd women) are born - ,, r 

® '" Vll|l,,,ln . r, ly- Class conscious- 
ness is the way in which these exneri- 
handled m cultural terms: 
embodied in traditions, value -.systems, 
ideas and institutional forms, if the 
experience appears as determined, 
class consciousness docs not . . . con- 
sciousness of class arises in the same 
way in different limes and places, but 
never in just the same way . Later he 
^ » Affined by men as 
to? ‘oar own history nnd. in Hie 
end, tinh is ns only definition". 

J}°KJ Preface also provides 
Sjj! become the manifesto for 
history from the bottom up: “1 am 

tha kl i n SHHi» rCSCUe thc poor sloc kinger, 
ue Luddite cropper, the ‘obsolete 5 

thm 1 t°h U A 11 l 0nips ? n himself notes 
hat the chapters of The Making are 

^ 1! ““‘secutive narralive than^a sell 
s,ud,cs - ,h e 900 pages of the 
fh ok *to.J an 8 fogether as u. Story. From 
the traduton of Disscnl to the tensions 
and contradictions of Methodism - 
from the English Jacobin Corrcspoiid- 

km S (^l»iU5w hC rc . 5U J8 cnt RaSfcal- 

°f. , I 816 -20s; and from thc nrc- 
bidustriai crowd to Luddism; Thump- 
«>n explores the “making of the fin- 
glish working class” through lire ex- 

nfSr ° f 1 '"^"Mficaiioi, ol ex- 
ploifotion and political upp rc ,* f 




Th ffiy'lto.LBSOs. 

The Immbdiatti defancc olft 

son s thesis is td aj^c tha l t* fl 
the development nf cnp’t'aia 1 
entailed ;i cnntimi.il process i 
making ami icinaking of rijjj 
class, luit wiiai is acrunll yahedl 
lurthcr historical attenffon rd tbe\ 
tinuities and discontinuities as 
tire generations of workers bets 
thc 1830s and thc 1880s. 

Yet another critique which hat 
directed at 7 he Making inwhs 
“politics" and that of histonr font 
bottom up more generally. Hint 
that such work is naively inleaa 
inspire contemporary struggle! frL' 
of historical example. AdmlM 1 1 
is problematic, out there b'f 
political value to be found fati 
from the bottom up than thaLlk 
son's book contributes 10 thfli? *■'. 
lives of historical rcmcmbu®*' 
imagination “Historical c«s 
ness ought to assist one to unis 
the possibilities of transfuimiv 
Ihe possibilities within people’ 

We should probably give I. 
words to William WoraswO 5 ' 
whom, and William lilalcc.fi*;.' 
has been writing a new bool 
are present througfiuut The$ 

In the years when he was vtm ■■ 
book - years in which lie 
“ an adult educator and 


activist in Wcxi Yorkshire 


formation and coming to conscio^ 

!SL of Sf l i ll ‘“. frum dSS 

fir« wnrJ" na . tmg 1,1 Cha rtism - the 

K’o ,un 

He insists that class hanhS^i W ,s binan" e^taTli ^ «pV r 7i;' l ;^ lr , 7 ,,, *** u awrtWErf. ' 

II!'-’ 


--- ** ^-n ■ ui (ijumU .. • 

son s experience in Ihe archh®^ 
seen as reproducing that toiiw* .; 
swonh expressed in The Pi ^ * 
There I heard . ' 
From mouths uf men ol>soi> 1 ;■ 
lowly, truilu . v. 1 
Rejdete with honour, sound* . 
IVidi (of tu a pton. oa f , 

ihe authnr u associate , 
i hutr uf st/Lud change 1 


D uring the last 10 or 20 years 
numerous attempts have been 
made to forge new and improve 
existing links between higher educa- 
tion and research institutions and busi- 
ness, industry and government bodies. 
.Sadly few enduring structures have 
■ rahiTtpdt TTio much-vaunted fond of 
unharnessed potential which would be 
released through more formalized co- 
operation between those with know- 
how and those who use it has never had 
n Tull opportunity for ri-uliz.ilinu. 
However, Ihe lutes! wave of eiuliu- 
siasm appears more promising if only 
because some universities lire under 
greui pressure from public expenditure 

ennstrainht. A nnan-rfo] motivation 
nest. C6n t acts in 
i consequence is 

v are being taken 

up In higher education institutions 
throughout thc UK in pursuit of in- 
dustrial linkage policies. 

The University of Cambridge and 
higher education institutions in the 
North-East offer sharply contrasting 
examples of specific developments in 
this field, of what has already been 
achieved and the strategics being 
evolved to shape the future. 

Lost year, the economic develop- 
ment consultants, Segal Quince, pub- 
lished a report, The Cambridge Phe- 
nomenon: The growth of high technol- 
ogy industry in a university town. Their 
Investigations revealed that during the 
period from 1960 to 1984 more than 
260 firms had been set up in and 
around Cambridge. The majority of 
these are small, indigenous and almost 
exclusively engaged Jn electronics, In- 
strument engineering and computing. 
They include Sinclair Research and 
Acorn Computers. Nearly two-thirds 
of this population was established after, 
1978 and the phenomenon has been 
compered to “compuny explosions" in 
■ the US. The effect of such commercial 
hyperactivity has been the emergence 
or a closely knit thriving economy, 
Accounting for ncnrly 20 per cent of the 
area's employment. 

The report identifies several factors 
which have conn United to the Cam- 
bridge phenumcniuu, uot least the role 
of the university. This is assessed 
qualitatively: a traditional excellence 
in physical and life sciences attracting 
the best undergraduates and research 
students; a generous allocation of 
public sector research funds; a long 
history of scientific research going 
back at least to Newton; a concentra- 
tion of research and technological 
institutes; the Cambridge Science Park 
fouuded in 1970 by Trimly College and 
also long-established links between 
local instrument engineering firms nnd 
work in both the Cavendish Labora- 
tory and thc engineering department 
of thc university. 

However, its influence is not merely 
(he sum total of these factors. As the 
author of the report, Nick Segal, 



Bridging the g a p 


Stuart Todd contrasts local links between educa- 
tion and industry in Cambridge (above) and the 
North-East (right) 



pointed out: “There is also the matter 
of the university's style, emanating 
from tlie unique position it occupies in 
the town of Cambridge and perpetuat- 
ing a spirit of independence. Indi- 
vidualism and self-confidence among 
academic stuff and students alike. In 
keeping with thc principles of 
academic freedom liberal ground rales 
govern thc explofrution of resenrch 
excellence rather than formal regula- 
tions and Institutional derices. ” 

Tills permissive approach has made 
it easy for academics to enter into 
commercial activity while still main- 
taining their university posts und salar- 
ies. Topcxpress Ltd ut Cambridge, a 
leading scientific and software consul- 
tancy, is an excellent example of a 
company with strong roots in and 
continuing links with the university. It 
depends on ready ucccss to graduates 
and research workers of outstanding 
ability and on the free exchange of 
ideas with university staff. Five of 
Topexpress's own personnel hold col- 
lege fellowships and the company was 
founded in 1978 by the professor of 
acoustics in the engineering depart- 
ment, who combines academic duties 
with part-time work' for the firm. 
Topexpress's pattern of development 
and recruitment is typical of com- 
panies in the Cambridge area. There is 
no doubt that a less liberal policy 
towaidg industrial links would have 
inhibited, if not actually prevented, 
such an informal but cohesive 
mechanism. 

By comparison,, higher education 


institutions in the North-East operate 
in a radically different context. Once a 
heartland of prosperity through Jib 
coal, iron and steel and shipbuilding 
Industries, the region now stands tap 
of the unemployment league with 
nearly 250,000 jobless (the Cambridge 
rate is 40 per cent below the national 
average). This bleak picture of chronic 
industrial decline has obliged an area 
stretching from the TVnc to the Tees lo 
look within itself ancfevolve strategies 
of economic regeneration and work 
creation, in this seti-hclp ethos, the 
region's higher education institutions 
thc universities of Newcastle nnd 
Durham and thc polytechnics of New- 
castle, Sunderland and Tcessidc, who 
have traditionally kept a low profile, 
are actively involved in reshaping thc 
mould of the industrial sector. They 
have bridged the academic divide and 
co-operated to form HESIN- Higher 
Education Support for Industry in the 
North of England - a framework to 
utilize more fully the skills, knowledge 
and facilities of the higher education 
sactor and address thc problems of 
improving industrial efficiency and 
attracting industry to Che region. 

HESIN's initial preoccupation has 
been in tune with Ihe general concurr- 
ence that biotechnology will have as 
far-reaching an effect on economic 
development as microelectronics. 
While higher education minister, Pe- 
ter Brooke visited the North-East tn 
open a biotechnology centre of excell- 
ence at Tceside Polytechnic, describ- 
ing as, “one of the most important 


fields of economic growth in Ihe next 
20 years". 

An EEC report concluded that 
biotechnology was, “of pervasive and 
Fundamental significance". Biotech- 
nology already hns a definite presence 
in the area in the form of JCJ’s giant 
fermenter at Dillingham, Tecsside. At 
1.5 million litres capacity it is 1 the 
largest in thc world and was utilized for 
lhc joint trial manufacture of Rank 
Hovls McDougall's mv co-protein pro- 
duct, versatile enough to be turned 
into a wide ranee of foods. In the 
shadow oF ICI there is a burgeoning 
biotech cottage industry in south 
Northumberland nnd Durham. 

HESIN’s biotechnology initiative 
has gained full backing from die Tyne 
and Wear County Council and its 
ebullient economic development unit. 
The council lias funded tlie establish- 
ment of a £250,000 fermentation unit 
in the new medical school at Newcastle 
University to provide an interface with 
industry. Its facilities are made avail- 
able to local industry at minimal cost 
which obviates much of the capital 
expenditure normally required. 

The fermentation unit is supervised 
by thc university's microbial technolo- 
gy group, a team of scientists drawn 
from the faculties of chemical en- 
gineering, microbiology, soil science 
and virology, who collectively are 
engaged In work directly relevant to 
the development of biotechnology. 

One of the group’s prominent mem- 
bers is Professor Ron Archibald, pro- 
fessor of microbial chemistry at the 


university. He sees the HESIN initia- 
tive, the establishment of the fer- 
mentation unit and the work of the 
group as significant, contributory fac- 
tors In the creation of a scientific and 
technological infrastructure. Howev- 
er, he guards against expecting too 
much from higher education inputs. 

“The North-East can become a 
centre of biotechnological investment 
and excellence. But liioiigli the area's 
higher education institutions can pro- 
vide the kind of prerequisite needed 
for such an eventuality they are not in 
themselves enough togunrontee il. We 
can give back-up support but the 
biggest attraction in getting biotech 
companies located here is the type of 
indusiry already present." 

Do, then, higher education Institu- 
tions really gain from lowering tlie 
.threshold of commercialization or 
does it distort their founding ethic? 
Briefly, _ in the case of Cambridge 
University, an international reputa- 
tion has been extended to embrace an 
impressive range of technological in- 
dustries. In the North-East, the institu- 
tions have emerged as dynamic co- 
partners in the economic re-develop- 
ment of the region. Tlie image of lhe 
higher education sector appears great- 
ly enhanced with Academics and scien- 
tists seen lo be Involved in practical 
business affairs, making money and 
creating jobs. 

Th* author is a researcher in the 
department of administrative and social 
studies, Teesslde Polytechnic. 
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ft* hermeneutic truili- 
U £P« *hw cisunid as. insonat- 

* bc matter uFthe 

"ihta l **° ihcn hny 
ht^mpi to tionscend the conflict and 
Khicvcu synthesis between different 
theoretical f runic wwks ami jucs of 
interprets, jo„ cat, he. " 

tivc nndpro^s'onal. Even if the Jnmis 
.ll C ™ nl u PP r ‘tachcs, • the Marxist 
£ m ,' " n 'jrucMiral constraints us 

«>pposid to the phenomenological 

emphasis on the meaningful character Y«™7w7u« '.\ M, IU 1 ne 1 of 

of sc lf-r| lie tried action far insim,,. Aoti«y (19M), w mi utteinpt to allow 

could hu reconciled by Idem ifylila each and 1° ''^Ividiml agency 
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OOKS 

survival 

bon ns lie seems to ihini.ft."-*" ^ 

features of nnm's statcofbr-' 

reducible to the ftrefa a Cool CUmate: the letters of 

S‘“ • h °wever carefuBjfe^k PaUlson and Meta Bradley 
s J. , l ,t rt '- N l, l iH'livlly arc diltiu.74-1884 
tlisumiimiiM view of hlH», V M.n 

to ^ ° rford Uoiverei, y 

S'' , ''l2u™ f^ ^N'oi9ktl0!IO3 

^“PI'J-’Hsin history doc| S79 two people, umurig many, fell 
..ult we enn km>w about stylovc: they were Meta Rradfey, a 
iu where we are today, liman in her late twenties, and Mark 
Biological and eosmologfctllttison, a man in his late sixties. The 
jnc composition of man's ie lasted, under the constraints of 
Being; and these are noubjparntion, until his deatli in IHKJ 
human history hut its precoalter his de.uh [’.iiiisnu's wife, l-'rii 


uuman mstory hut ilspretonlter Ins death I’.iHisnn s wi 

p°8 er has eloquently 6 went through lusdiaiy. excising all 

Understanding Social Sdewp rcnces (save two) t<- Mela. I i.meis 
apply attested by the ii^tison later married Sii ( bark-, 
German philosophical mfcfcewilh whom she Imd long Ik-cii in 
associated with the name toll 0 - Such arc the bare outlines of this 
and Gehlen, the a dml«laW w hnt gives us intimate access to 
factors docs not imply ml feelings of *°mc of those involved 
reduction of the social to lbt\* rac i B ° f "™ U "J 45( | l «»«« h ,. c - 
but simply the recognition ilrf" Mn j£ anJ M , et " l,cld ,n thl r 
absence of social evoluli® dIeian I,brH 7 an “ hcre “traded 
tinufties, there remain anW «»n» n c n ‘ erf on by Vivian Green, 
constants, facte Salt hS' hn| "^e 8 lt publishing £nd 

and the conditions of Its hei l amcn,,n g « n suth nuilenal? One 
set limits on the oosdhili(5 wcr clcarl y is ,hat Mark Pu,li son is 
ical change Seen hffhhL d "* tnown wriler ,in *l educational 
modern world and its K ,rmer and lhal h ' s P ublishcd 
forms of social (.n-ani/aS^ 5 - w 2? ,,cn at ^ a ' s , ,p ^ in l 
represent (lie absolute br«l, l8lent:c ’ offer a sce P ,lca l <malysis of 
pasi dial Giddens seemn,^° rian belief which has lost little of 
Min-h is difieieut but iL B,ardon >c vigour. Another reason for 
wiuu.-v.in,. i s . r™ brrecting these long-ago letters is 

icni pl.iv bui .i n».»; human curiosity about familiar 
ih. min, «.i* i . like “ CfPlijl 8i re - 8 haped unfamiliar man- 

w it hin .i siau,. u,}.- // P ret *fs. The lovers themselves wanted 
“ nMfl , letters preserved, hoping perhaps 
■ — * an immortality of feebng, however 

miM n ufkiln #trair re lnota/1 ami 


They wanted their secret love to l»c 
known, ancpled, public. In life they 
wearied of the hau-fiintasy arrange- 
ments for (rim which almost, hut not 
quite, look place. They hid wilhin die 
roles assigned hy society; Mark wrote 
of a possible trip in ihc Continent: “1 
believe i( could he done and with Mis 
Grundy's full consent, if we assume the 
rigid attitude towards cadi other, you 
the indispensable daughter and staff of 
my old age. That view once accepted, 
we may do what wc like." 

Ironically, Meta's own father ex- 
acted from liis daughter the role of 
“indispensable daughter" and took all 
steps to block her friendship with 
Pattison, who must have seemed dou- 
bly a rival. The picture of Charles 
Bradley, headmaster and evangelical, 
manipulative and miserly father, is one 
of the strongest aspects of this book. 
He is chillingly at home in the world of 
Samuel Butler’s The Way of All flesh. 
The Bradleys were a large and able 
family which included the philosopher 
F. El. Bradley, the Shakespearian A. 
C. Bradley, and the novelist, Margaret 
Woods. It was with Margaret woods 
ill. n Mela stayed in Oxford before the 
ui-i.isioii when, astonishingly In our 
.issiiiii|iliniis almui Victorian habits, 
siie was .sole guest fur two mini Ills al 
the I oilgings of I .incoln l ollegc when: 
Mark I'Htlisuu, as lleelor, lived alone 
witii servants dining liis wife’s winter 
aliscnee in the suiilli of Fiance. I llir.i: 



two mouths were. Meta Bradley said 
_ lelc happi- 
ness she experienced in a' long life. 


lutcr, the only lime of complete 


Anthony Giddens 

interpretive c h or hviman BC|iaQ 

f^assa^ss^Br 

mode of pnidiiction. l lltc ikuty „f 

rtf I Z ZT'\“' W i' kh ,K “ l thu ^ 

", ' ,,s ptojcct and to which ho gave 

T^ConstiiutiSn of 

Aoueiv (lUHd). it cm iui..,nr,t 


Sc!l , 0, l ° , '*lcism l to multiply 
and divide an inherited quiverful of 

2W 111 «« uhiiiutfely SS "I 
d,c MKnificam failures of 
Ti-.ility in terms of y theory Unit simnlv 

te, n “ l "! L i ct lh * : c hnll«H:ofthc nfik 
bvan a deconstructed” vursion nf 
hi siorleal materialism, which, like 
Giddcnss . replaces the notion of 
labour us the crenlor nf mnn's wnrl 
with a niuch broader iiotlnn otpnub 

and wliicli ninim, 'r - ' 

alys 


OAVJD nUNNACLES 


Uf H c c %"' whom he does. 

Hors, fihlnk, wo come to the crux of 


Hie tiiiittiVTi... r ■ comc lo *hc crux i if 

CIS, 

ggfisli 

HSbSESS 


«nd which exlnicts MareVaIXte of S Qry ft ‘^ih ^ntu^'^M 
capitalism from the dubiaui ffiorfcal an ’i **2* trough MinK 
schema i„ which the classic shnuPd S ^ncraS^^ffl 

not do justice to ihe be«e r ’ paInfld experience, know 


wwm ww spb* 

.ho« ,vh 0 * p Un , OK is rccuve ; “■ 

original solution lo one of the niusi 
puzzling problems of social theory [ 
urn not su sure; hut certainly the 
posinon Giddens develops ow«* 

.j.vu-uk:, hhu restorative hermeneu- V? ucb f° Schuizian views of 

fij ?■’ 1 ‘J. mk - helpful in understanding i K a*Tt ,nhcrc . n . t| y 'nlersubjec- 
the direction Giddens’s work has taken fn 3 h- d ! ncn-Manusi sources, 
and the limits to whirl, i. :, !’. S u: KC . n , . n view of history Giddens 

follows Weber rather than Marx 
seeing n us a success]. m „f umtJi ; c ’ 

«haT a TrV ,f . c /' cun,, ‘ a "«s ratiur 
man as the working out of dei-elon- 

mem imperatives. And, like nianv 
umtemporary thinkers sympathetic to 
socialist aspirations, like John Dunn in 
b!dc C E ? n H& e Paluic ?.°f Socialism and 
raoarH B 5 b ? rmas hun&elf, Giddens 
leEacy of socialist, social 

ian swi» aw 


«*,aor insmmions, into question, and 
those whose purpose is to recover and 
restore u meaning, now hidden hut 
“"Plicil In the work itself. 

. ““ c . u j\ disl »iction between what 
he calls the hermeneutics of suspicion 
arC Manc - Frcud and 
hermeneu- 
1 ijnnk, helpful in understanding 

lnrf d th CC, i ° n - Gld ° ei,s ’ s work has taken 
and the limits to which it is subject 

For, like most social theorists who 
have made their mark since the eclipse 
flMhr W !i !a r ^ . functionalist orthodoxy 

much E ,h ? °k the ,960s ’ Gidd *™ is very 
much the hermeneut of suspicion a 

t?ons”J!,h a,mS L° di ? 50ver “contradic- 
sus or h »J C ° thers h ? ve seen consen- 
i at most » the evidence of 
C ^i nM r ab, ^°- K>daU«st- 

^^L wf,QartrIb ^“ these “con- 
^fj^aot to the hiimatrccScH- 
Uon as such .but to □ particular ' form nf 
“camtaHsr society Ihkh oSeSSl °o 

° r , one c,ass at S5S5 

.. Nothing in Gidden&'s writing u 


will regard 

^ ’ ni 8hi see Runs San us today - the 

compounded of limited explanarSm 

present theory, evidenced in an over- 
whelming prevalence of references to 

Ihe most recent of works is fS 

dewpoint, justified by the belief tbm 

iaSjaaa: 

ttSSsSsSS? 


beltcV? “ M ‘" tHmmm 0x P er icncc 
modern world <./ well delnicd 

Ste h £ l,, | 11 ^ "’.I hin 

n-aigncscd borders, each eoininiiied 

ncnec U 0 f-?m " ,,i0n . flni ' ! w * l,e 
Jf .Vie of ,hc usli of force 

«une J? t ^government, the out- 

relaitvetv pCC,f ' L ' f ons « c »ntion of 
reiamely recent changes. These 

^f T c C ms-X 0t ^ SCC ‘ n i,S mcr4: ^ 

‘ L ; 7 y prir V llf - v ""'"'(nit pro- 
u« hut must be limlerstuod, «„ 

resided y shuW,!, ‘ i,: * ‘hf fateful 
it suit of a conjuncture of linnneniriiK 

« ltcb f ,0, °g ic al, mill turv and 

occurred firct i flS ,:coll, - ,m ic. which 
in western Europe and 
was not itself fated as 

are C hE a ? e dC3l,ny of mankind. There 

circumstances nLtu ^ L °f past 
operates^ SvV?" “‘“"•A, 

&5^=5 s¥H* 

social situations B J“ ." r; tha ! 


Guldens is interested imlic 

oi mh'iiiI reality, what brit 
Being, m.iiuiuins it and ca< 
ui.uige. I he Constitution of, 
i liL- fi n rim ladon of this 0 «j 
/ he Notion Stnte tmd Vio 
h'lcxl. well argued and 
Mage in liis uik-mgi 
reality we now »v 
formed in recent inViu'i 
in my view, lie throws 
evolutional v schema «- 
Mura's science of hiiM#'* 
same time, retuiiu fhc iluw 
sonhlcBl unthroimh'M an “ 
which nrc, even moic fun® 
formative Influences _o 
SSSfll, According to lh« 
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Vivian Green, PaUison'sdisiuni suc- 
cessor as Rector of Lincoln College, 
has written a book rather different 
from the one that the subtitle suggests. 
The letters are quoted, but rarely 
presented to us without disclaimer or 
intervention on Green's part. His 
judgements arc often odd: Pattison is 
“emotionally castrated” and “warm- 
blooded” within a page. 

A further reason for publishing such 
letters - and perhaps the most impor- 
tant one - must be that the writing 
allows us to analyse imaginatively how 
social conditions are internalized 
and resisted In human personality. 
Here Green bib us. Because Meta, 
like many Victorian women, was 
slightly educated. Green presents her 
as liresontc und unintcllcctual. Her 
pointed wit pusses him by. If she 
attends lectures it is because, accord- 
ing to him, she is “a glutton for 
intellectual punishment". When she 
.writes tong, letters to Pattison they 
become “screeds” Id Green's commen- 
tary. When she grows irritable under 
the conditions of her life, Green 
presents her as fractious: “The tedium 
of Meta's existence was probably little 
different from that of many of her 
contemporaries, more especially if 
they happened to be unmarried daugh- 
ters, but an iron of discontent had 
entered her soul." 

But if Meta shared an intolerable 
condition with many others, she was 
not wrong-headed to resist it. Suffer- 
ing is not lessened because the condi- 
tions which produce it are common, as 
George Eliot had already shown in 
Middlemarch: “That element of 
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with contributions by Butwer Lytton, 
George Moir (1800-70), and Archi- 
bald Alison (1792-1867) categorized 
by the editors as example of “roman- 
tic” criticism. Against these am placed 
the realist sympathies of essays by such 
writers as James Fitzjames Stephen 
(1829-94), William RoScoe (1823&), 
David Masson (1822-1907), G. H. 
Lewes and George Eliot. The percep- 
tion of a divide between realist and 
non-realist perspectives is to some 
degree unavoidable. In “Criticism in 
Relation to Novels” (186S) we find 
G. H. Lewes, for example, neatly con- 
trasting “A picture made up of improb- 
able combinations and unreal ele- 
ments” that “may interest us once” 
with “A picture made up of nature's 
sequences” which “will interest for all 
time”. 

Nevertheless, too easy on insistence 
on the “coherence" of Victorian realist 
theory can obscure the orient to which 
that theory frequently engages the 
question of what n “real” as something 
deeply problematical. Individual wri- 
ters grapple uneasily with the problem 
fa ways which - if never profoundly 


challenging - are often suggestive. 

Thus, William Roscoe can argue fa 
1856 tbat Thackeray's art is defic ient 
precisely because it *on!y desires to be 
a mirror” and makes no allowance for 
the constitutive faculty of “imagina- 
tion", a faculty which does not deal in 

the “actual” but without which “we Aldan 

should only have disconnected hints of 

contemporary .existence* 1 . In 1859 
David Masson circles generously 


around the matter “The Ideal or 
Romantic artist must be true to nature, 
as wed as the Real artist; but he may bo 
true in a different fashion”. Again, in 
185S, James Fitzjames Stephen ispun- 
ningly alert to a sense fa which novels 
fabricate rather than transcribe 
worlds: “One of the most obvious 
causes which makes novels unlike real 
life is the necessity underwhich they He 
of being interesting . . . ." 

But however aware these writers arc 
of the difficulty of measuring the real, 
they consistently strive to preserve 
some sense of a Truth, whether il be 
‘ termed “nature’s sequences” oi 
“things as they arc" (George Eliot), 
which lies outside the constructions of 
fiction. It is only when we come to 
pieces by Henry Jante6 and Joseph 
Conrad that a sharp sense of difference 
between the “real” world and the 
fictional begins to be suspended. In 
“The Art ofFictton" (18&4), James 
wrote that “The only reason for the 
existence of a novel is that ft does 
compete with Ufa” while fa his 1897 
“Preface" to The Nigger of" Narcissus" 
Conrad is to be founn asserting that the 
artist's task is “to make you see”, 
where the seeing through a fiction is 
not to be distinguished from any other 
kind of seeing. 


Meta Bradley 


tragedy which lies in the very fact of 
frequency, has not yet wrought itself 
into the coarse emotion of mankind. “ 
Biographers have lo “hear l he grass 
glow" amt cannot afford lo "walk 
nlxiui well wadded with stupidity" as 
i iciuge I .hoi ».iy. c vvn lia- qnickcsl ol 
its do. 

I if mi is liiiin.inly -.vnipailictii (>• liis 
priikipul tliai.iLlcis (ml tic does uol 
have a sharp enough car. Sometimes 
liis iillcrjccnons alter ihe tune of wlial 
Mura has written mid pre-empt Ihe 
reader's judgement. Meta speaks 
straight uut, with a certain urgent 
humour. Green interposes contrary 
tags such as “Meta wailed", “Meta 
complained”: for example, the follow- 
ing sentence is demeaned by the 
inserted speech-tag: “What could it 
matter to anyone in Oxford', Meta 

K luted, 'if 1 spend a year with you.”' 
er truthfulness makes Green uneasy. 
When she meets Pattison after a 
separation of eight months she Gnds an 
exact metaphor for requited love re- 
newed: “Feel peaceful, like a baby 
wbo has been rocked to rest on its 
mother’s breast”. Green comments, 
or, u follow his style. Green whines: 
“It was an odd, even inappropriate, 
metaphor.” It is a metaphor which 
draws upon the satisfaction Meta cx- 

f ieriencL-il in her relationship in ihc 
•cUivcri unit her who died in her child- 
hood. t’aiiison became (ur her, this 
and other comments suggest, more a 
maternal than a patriarchal figure. 

This is an odd and painful book; its 
pafafufaess would have been miti- 
gated if the author had responded 
more to Meta Bradley's intelligence 
and to the complexity of the conditions 
which contained it, as he lo some 
extent docs 'in (he case of Mark 
Pattison. Nevertheless it is worth read- 
ing for the materials it contains, Ihe 
research that has gone into it. and the 
clues to Victorian experience that it 
offers for us lo pursue. 

Gillian Beer 

Gillian Beer Is Vice Mistress of Glrton 
College, Cambridge. 


A life of 

toil, envy 
and want 


The Common Writer: life In nfae- 
teenlh -century Grub Street 
by Nigel Cross 

Cambridge University Press, £25.00 
ISHN052I 245648 

Writers have never had it easy. TTteir 
prospects were neatly summed up by 
Dr Johnson in 1749 as "Toil, envy, 
want, the patron and the jail". Impris- 
onment (for debt) was much more 
likely than patronage although, as 
Nigel Cross demonstrates, truth pros- 

I rccts declined during the years which 
bllowcd Dr Johnson's remark. 

But toil, envy and want continued to 
he the lot of the overwhelming major- 
ity nMiterare aspirants, whose position 
might only he temporarily relieved by 
relatives, friends and ihe occasional 
Imndtiiii. One ini non ant - indeed, 
unique - source nf financial help was 
llic Royal Literary Fund, founded in 
17'JlHiy llic riitliL-.ildissc tiling minister. 
David Williams. Despite some rati ter 
Mini urigiiml siip|><iitcrs (including the 
pruimilcr of u vegetable syrup sim- 

! rosed in cure venereal disease), tne 
und became the most successful mid 
resilient 19ili-tvn!iLry authors’ orga- 
nization, able lo withstand the dis- 
approval of prime ministers who be- 
lieved (plus ca change I) that writers 
should find their proper price in the 
market , and not rely on charity, as well 
as the opposition of successful writers 
such as Dickens, who felt that its aims 
were too limited. 

Nigel Cross's splendidly detailed 
and thorough study draws largely on 
the archive of the Royal Literary Fund 
fa order to explore the conditions of 
authorship during the 1 9th century. 
This provides him wfth n different 
focus from his predecessors, such as R. 
D. A I tick, Louis James, John Gross 
and John Sutherland, - who have 
already provided much of what is 
known of the social and economic 
factors affecting the position of writers 
in the period, 'ihe "common writer” of 
his title includes those “relatively well 
known at the time and whose work is 
above the run of the mill”, rather than 
the ninny thousands who failed even to 
reach that level. He excludes the 
writers of street literature - broad- 


sheets and chaplHKikv - but includes 
writers of hook-issued fiction, "how- 
ever dreadful". Concentrating, 
(icrhaps inevitably, upon Ihe carccis of 
a few “representative” figures, he 
nevertheless manages to convey some 
sense of the background or that large 
literary corps (some 20,000 “persis- 
tent" authors over the century as a 
whole, uccoiding to his cal dilutions) 
which may he said to have sustained 
Victorian literary culture. 

This culture was, according to 
Cross, predominantly male and middle 
class; its values were those of the well 
off and well educated. “Give a poor 
down-trodden man culture”, said 
Samuel Smiles, “and in nine cases out 
of ten, you only increase his sensitive- 
ness to pain”. This, from the promoter 
of the view that poverty was no 
obstacle to success. Apart from dialect 
writing, which had curiosity appeal, 
wot king-d ass authorsh ip brought little 
money and less respect to its practi- 
tioners. Few working-class writers had 
the leisure or the knowledge to contri- 
bute to the dominant literary form of 
the time, the middle-class, domestic 
novel; few women, on the other hand, 
were permitted to contribute in much 
else. Yet the status of women novelists 
was so low that, as everyone knows, 
even George Elint and ihc Bounds felt 
obliged to use male pseudonyms. The 
acknowledged "uticen” of the genre 
was, in fact, a Mrs Smythics, who 
produced five children and six three- 
volume novels in eight years, and who 
was paid between £100 nmi £150 each 
(for the novels) by the publisher T. C. 
Newby, belter knuwn lo posterity for 
having rewarded Emily Brontfi £50 for 
the copyright of Wumering Heights. 

Questions of literary evaluation arc 
raised by any account of the cultural 
factors which help determine literary 
activity, and while never denying the 
status of the familiar great figures, 
Cross tries to persuade us that some of 
his “common* 1 writers have been undu- 
ly neglected. But Robert Bell's 77ie 
Ladder of Gold, for all that it may be 
■‘completely free from the caricature 
adopted by Dickens for Merdle in 
Little Dorris ” (a naive view in any 
case), hardly seems a fit candidate for 
inclusion even in the second league of 
the great tradition. When be departs 
from matlen of literary production 
and consumption , Cross loses his grip. 
But he has more than earned the £500 
advance which, he candidly informs 
us, his publishers offered him in 1980. 

Pennfa Waldcr 

Dennis Wahier Is lecturer in literature at 
the Open University. 


Aldan Day is lecturer in English at the 
University of Edinburgh. 
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Phonology in the Twentieth Century 

Theories of Rules and Theories of Representations 
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Provides a general history of the development of modem 
phonology. 
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Deviance and Moral Boundaries 
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Chads Ihe growth and survival of several forms of lardy studied 
deviance. 

£21.25 Cloth 27 2pp 0-226-04335-5 
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Edited by GEORGE BORNSTEIN 
Explores those poets who influenced Pound and those whom he 
influenced. 

£12.75 Cloth 256pp 0-226-06640-1 
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A Supply- Demand Analysis 
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Presents and tests ihe 'supply-demand* theory of fertility. 
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Montaigne in Motion 
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a decidedly postmodern reading of Montaigne. 
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Making the Alliance Work: The United 
Slates and Western Europe 
by Gregory F. Treverton 
Macmillan, £25.00 
ISBN 0333 372 17 4 

Nato was founded in 1949 at a time of 
Russian bellicosity, European weak- 
ness and American atomic monopoly. 
A US guarantee of western Europe’s 
security seemed essential on both sides 
of the Atlantic. 

Today the alliance appears less easy 
to justify. Europe is one of the more 
stable parts of tne world and detente 
has forced strong economic links be- 
tween its eastern and western blocs. 
The EEC nations have become Amer- 
ica’s economic equal, often its rival, 
yet although providing some two 
thirds of Nato 's conventional strength, 
they continue to rely almost entirely on 
the US nuclear guarantee. 

This guarantee is less credible now 
that Russia has attained nuclear parity 
and can threaten the USA with compa- 
rable destruction. It is also less accept- 
able to an America sensitive to Euro- 
pean economic competition and to any 
evidence of Allied ‘'free-riding”. For 
their part the Europeans have li- 
quidated their empires to become 
hugely regional powers. They arc 
reluctant to engage In “out-of-area” 
problems, especially when these are 
defined by the USA in terms of n new 
global cold war. Little wonder th:m 
many sceptics ask whether Nuto has 
outlived its utility. 

Dr Treverton, currently n lecturer nt 
Harvard, is one of the believers. Willi 
luck nnd competent fiimingi-mcnl he 
reckons Nnto is good for another .10 
years. Taking the major problems 
confronting it in turn, he judges the 
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are more problematic, Treverton con- 
cedes. On both sides of the Atlantic 
support for the alliance among the 
“successor generation" - those coming 
of age since Nato was created - is less 
certain, more conditional. And de- 
bates about "out-of-area” responsibili- 
ties will recur, reflecting underlying 
differences of national interest and 
capability. But even here he discerns 
sufficient agreement to prevent break- 
down. 

Treverton' s confidence depends on 
a minimalist view of Nato. He reminds 
us that alliances are "unnatural acts” - 
states prefer to operate alone, and 
when they do cooperate it is only on a 
narrow range of issues. Even then their 
interests are parallel rather than iden- 
tical. Those minimum conditions for 
an alliance still obtain within Nato, 
Treverton suggests. 

But he emphasizes that changed 
circumstances must be accommodated 
- specifically the European distaste for 
US dominance and the American 
suspicion of free-riding. America must 
share more of the decision-making 
while Europeans must accept greater 
burdens, particularly out of area. 
Otherwise the interested publics on 
both sides -of the Atlantic will not 
sustain the bargains their governments 
make. And in all but tne very last 
analysis those governments depend for 
their existence on domestic support 
and not alliance solidarity. 

Treverton is not making a Kissinger- 
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reckons Nnto is good for ii M other .10 
years. Taking the major problems ( 
confronting it in turn, he judges the , 
economic Diction over monetary and 
commercial policy to be the most | 
tractable and argues that it can be 
insulated fcpm security questions. 

Nuclear issues are attp manageable, 
\nWsvicw v bccauBcthoreisno alterna- 
tive to “flexible response”: a largely 
conventional defence of Europe would 
require politically unacceptable costs 
ana manpower, while □ truly nuclear 
European defence requires a German 
“finger on the button” which few , even 
40 years after 1945, would be willingly 
to accept. 

Detente and defence within Europe 

LANGUAGE IN A ' 1 

BLACK COMMUNITY | 
Vlv Edwards 
This book offers a vital new 
perspective on racial tension in 
Britain today, and suggests that 
as long as racial Inequality 
persists black speech will 
flourish as a symbol of separate 
black Identity. 

0-905028-53-8 Hdbk. £19.90 
0-905028-52-X Pbk. £7.95 

ASPECTS OF 
BILINGUALISM IN 
WALES 
Colin Baker 

The aim o! each chapter Is to 
examine an Issue which is of 
algnlHcance.ln most minority 
language situations, but is : 
exempVifiEKl and encapsulated In 
the Welsh context 
0-905028-51-1 Hdbk. £24.80 
0-905028-50-3 Pbk. £0,90 
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style appeal for a "new Atlantic Char- 
ter”. Me demands no utopian re- 
medies, such as trying to eliminate the 
domestic problems otalliance manage- 
nicut. Rather he asks thut we reduce 
the burdens or those domestic politics 
by limiting demands made on allies 
and simplifying Alliance endeavours. 

The analysis (like the proof-reading) 
sometimes seems complacent. There 
is, for instance, no reference to the 

{ >rave problems tlmt t lie Strategic De- 
ence Initiative nnd its associated tech- 
nologies will pose for deterrence, 
alii once relations .mil arms control in 
the future. Dm Trever ton's basic point 
is surely apposite. If we understand (lie 
logic tif .illimico - their unnatural 
character, their limited function - we 
might ask less of them nnd less of our 


having allies Is not having them. 


David Reynolds 

David Reynolds Is a fellow and director 
of studies in history at Christ's College, 
Cambridge. 
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The band of the 2nd Gurkha Rifles, a picture from Christopher Chant's Gurkha: the illustrated^ 
elite fighting force, which Is published by Blandford at £8.95. 


The long 
story of 
Lebanon 


The Making of Modern Lebanon 

by Helena Cobban 

Hutchinson Education, £6.95 

ISBN 009 160791 4 

The War for Lebanon 1970-1985, 

revised edition 

by Itamar Rabinovich 

Cornell University Press, $9.95 

ISBN 08 014 93 13 7 

To those familial with John Ic Carre’s 
bestseller. The Unit' Drummer Girl, nr 
Scholondorffs masterly film. Circle of 
Deceit, the Lebanon might appear to 
be merely an area of feuding sects, or a 
convenient battlefield for its i in medi- 
ate neighbours. Syria and Israel. 
Scenes on television of American 
marines being blown up in llcirui. or 


al entity. 

Two recently published works writ- 
ten by authors tram substantially diffe- 
rent viewpoints focus attention on this 
issue. Helena Cobbnn, an Oxford- 
educated journalist who lived in the 
Lebanon between 1974 nnd 1981 and 
acted as Beirut correspondent of The 
Sunday Times and The Christian def- 
ence Monitor, In a brilliant analysis of 


the Lebanon’s development since 
1585, views the troubles of the past 
decade as just another episode in the 
making of that country. In the mid- 
1980s she still sees most Lebanese 
desperately dinring to the idea of the 
borders established In 1920, and even 
to some formalities of the constitution 
first inaugurated in 1926. Itamar Rabi- 
novich of the Shiloah Institute at Tel 
Aviv University, however, argues that 
after the civil war in 1975 both the 
Lebanese "state” and "system" “col- 
lapsed". 

Helena Cobban traces the develop- 
ment of an inter-sectarian system in 
the Lebanon back to the 16th century 
with the capture of Mount Lebanon by 
the Sunni Ottomans in 1516, and the 
subsequent regional peure that lasted 
for over 300 yenrs between the Muro- 
nitc and Druzc communities in the 
area. Tile collapse of the Ottoman 
Empire lUid the Fii>f World War 
changed this, and resulted in French 
rule that lasted into the Second World 
War. France expanded the boundaries 
to include the coastal cities and the 
Akkar plain, areas of strong Sunni 
Muslim predominance, and the Mcijaa 
vallev and Jebtil Aniil. which con- 
tained strong Slii-itc Muslim majori- 
ties. 

The 1926 constitution was an 
attempt to integrfite Into the intcr-scct 
system of the mountain the two new 
local parties. It established a principle 
of explicit inter-sect power-sharing 
which became known ns^confcssiomil- 
ism", something that has survived ill 
the Lebanon to the present day. In 
November 1943 the Ketncb Maroniic 
grouping and par&llol Muslim orga- 
nizations arranged demonstrations 
against the French which led to the end 


of the mandate over the LA 
1943 National Pact tnaiti 

S hase in the inter-sect qt 
faronites retained ascend* 
Sunni muslims replaced dx! 
"second place". 

The subsequent coalitsm 
tween mercantile city tottra 
than an entente betweeadi 
in the mountain. Against l 
ground of Nasserism, theptv 
policies of the Maroniltl 
Ch&moun alienated Lebsn 
opinion, and in 1958 tbeem 
racked by civil war, 
American troops landed al 
soil. The ensuing president 
ShJhab (1958-64) and CM 
(1964-70) concentrated ms 
new national identity. jUs 
D ay War in l%7, huwow.li 
iiian issue erupted insldflul 
ami eroded the ShihabUff 
Doth ( ’nbhan and RsMnri 
the subsequent divisions {16 
non as merely being betwecuO 
and Muslim. Cobban (tori 
deciding factor as that of uM 
considered oneself as an Ad* 
She argues (hat many offtrtfc 1 
Sunnis nnd Shi-itcs instiortt 
Arab, ns did Kama) Iwblst 
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from the 
classroom 


A Room Full of Children Thinking: 
accounts of classroom research by 
teachers 

by Charles Hull, Jean Ruddock, Alan 
Slgsworth and Gundl Day mood 
Longman, £4.50 
ISBN 0582 172748 

Rightly or wrongly, schoolteachers 
often mistrust academic research with 
children. The questions usked fre- 
quently seem idle, and even when they 
are nut, die answers are hidden awuy 
in inaccessible juiirual-. under inac- 
cessible prose. It is nut ili.it (Catchers 
are necessarily hostile to u-se.nch, 
rather thul research -as -science is lint 


Trying 
to keep 
control 


Classroom Control: a sociological 

perspective 

by Martin Denscombe 

Allen & Unwin, £18.00 and £7.50 

ISBN 0(H 371094 8 and 37 1095 6 

Freedom and Discipline 

by Richard Smith 

Allen & Unwin, £12.50 and £4.95 

ISBN004370l582and370IS90 


Handling 

Vietnam 


An International History of the 
Vietnam War 

volume two: The Struggle for South- 
East Asia, 1961-65 
byR.B. Smith 
Macmillan, £29.50 
ISBN 0333339576 

Speaking in 1918 of the Russian civil 
war. President Wilson expressed hi> 
preference for "letting them work out 
their own salvation, even though they 
wallow in anarchy for a while 1 '. The 
generally unhappy record of foreign 
involvement in internal wars points to 
the wisdom of such a policy, yet not 
even Wilson himself proved able to 
follow it. Most internal wars have 
international implications which can 
make masterly inactivity look riskier 
than Intervention. 

War within South Vietnam acquired 
implications so Important for Chinn, 
the United States, the Soviet Union 
and all the smaller governments of 
south-east Asia that Us outcome is 
explicable primarily in terms of poli- 
cies made in capitals other than 
Saigon. It is with the making of 


dent Johnson's authorization In Febfu* 
arV 1965 of the deployment to South 
Vietnam of American combat units. 
Despite revelation from the Pentagon 
Papers and other sources much re- 
mains obscure about American policy, 
while evidence from the communist 
world is always patchy and often 
merely circumstantial. Dr Smith's 
method is to review the evidence nbout 
each development in turn, discuss the 
range of explanations consistent with 
it. and indicate, sometimes no more 
than hint, where he thinks the balance 
of probability lies. This cautious and 
detached approach is especially wel- 
come in an emotive and controversial 
subject where even scholarly contribu- 
tions have rarely avoided a note of 
partisanship. 

It is clear from his account that the 
leadership in Hanoi was the most 
dynamic element in the Vietnam im- 
broglio. The future of South Vietnam 
was not in 1961 central to the policies 
of any of the major powers. North 
Vietnam’s remarkable success in orga- 
nizing revolutionary war In the south 
changed the international priorities of 
the USA, China and the Soviet Union. 
Its leaders skilfully avoided taking 
sides in the Sino-Soviet dispute and 
won enough military aid and diploma- 
tic support from both Moscow and 
Peking to keep the initiative in spite of 
American intervention, thereby forc- 
ing Washington to choose between the 
dangers of escalation and the humili- 
ation of withdrawal. The future of 
south-east Asia now seemed at stake. 
It was an example of how a minor 


degree of American complicity Jo the 
overthrow of Ngo Dinh Diem remains 
uncertain, bbtlhe resulting political 
confusion was such that Kennedy 
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political 
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would have done better to frustrate it. 
Nevertheless, Dr Smith regards Ken- 
nedy’s political style us more appropri- 
ate than that of Johnson to the conduct 
of foreign policy in these m impel i live 
interna Nona I conditions. His readiness 
to use the minimum lorce fur the 
maximum politicul advantage steadied 
America's allies in south-east Asia. 
His counter-insurgency programme had 


proved just successful enough to deny 
the communists the hope ofvictory by 
guerilla warfare alone. Hanoi's res- 
ponse in deploying its own troops to 
South Vietnam hy late l%4 posed a 
mure serious challenge to his succes- 
sor, but, unfortunately, Johnson was 
too concerned with consensus in 
Washington to think through the con- 
sequences of his actions in Asia. 
Instead of at least trying to turn the 
crisis quickly round, as Kennedy might 
have been expected to do through 
some dramatic move to convince all 
three communist governments that 
refusal to negotiate could lie dunger- 


of 1975-76 may hove 
Internal levol in the w* 
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Lebanon fur sUamlbemjti 
against Syria. Rabinovich) 
concentrates on this brads 
view the “collapse of tbri 
state and political syilerf 
with the usccndancy of 
Liberation Organization ' 
Lebanese allies and thf * 
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Israeli government that Hon of the process of edu 
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Even the victorious interventionists in 
Hanoi were to pay a preposterously 
nigh price for gains which might have 
fallen to them an v wav had thm- u i 
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.greatly exaggerated. The actual num- 
ber of violent incidents is small, 
although problems of under-reporting 
are acknowledged. Tim drily business 
of classroom control Is more about 


seen as the best way In gjther iisclul 
information ahout (he nmcess uf 
education nnd about inU'flcLtual ilu- 
vcliipmeni. So why slimiM nn| re- 
search (under (i suitably liberalizer! 
interpretation of the term) he con- 
ducted by the teachers themselves.' 

'thoughts such as these led the 
Schools Council, in 1980, to inaugu- 
rate a programme ttf "teacher re- 
search". This was organized by a team 


standing of school discipline problems 
and clussroom control is bitty and 
muddled. 

These two books are attempts to 
clarify the question of classroom con- 
trol but their methods could not be 
more different. Denscombe’s is a re- 
search study from a sociological pers- 
pective, based on participant observa- 
tion in three schools. He aims to 
describe and analyse classroom control 
front the ground up. Smith’s Is a 
philosophical treatise which considers 
discipline in terms of abstract princi- 
ples. He is arguing a philosophical 
position based on an a priori concep- 
' lion of the process of education. Both 
■ hhve a great deal to say to teachers: but 
whother teachers will listen U another 
matter. 

Denscombo’s approach to under- 
standing classroom control is to de- 
scribe It flrsl-hand and extract the 
organizing principles. As he secs it 
control is fundamental to the work of 
teaching. It is- learnt in the process of 
becoming n proper teacher. Control 
arises, Dcnscumue nrgues, out of the 
very fact of compulsory schooling and 


from the University of East Anglia and 
involved four middle and high schools 
in the immediate area. What this 
booklet contains is a scries of reports 
of 10 research programmes conducted 
by teachers and written up by them, 
followed by some ruminations on the 
exercise by the university team. 

Predictably, some of the teachers 
were more successful than others. For 
my money the first three reports arc 
clear success stories. The first (drawing 
sketch maps in geography) and the 
third (on now children describe and 
draw leaves in biology) Illustrate with 
some subtlety and care how children 
can learn from each other the need to 
develop a "public" mode of com- 
munication. No one could doubt, read- 
ing these reports, that both children 
and teachers benefited. Ihc second 
report, mi children's appreciation of 
poeliy, i:. a ncai and interesting piece 

■ !L‘_i ■ I Q* i. • A. t J ' * 


ol research by any standards. I be 
teacher (Ray I utllmi) rewrote a poem 
by James Reeves in prose, wilhmit 
punctuation marls, anil then told hi-, 
class io make it into a pneiii. introduc- 
ing elm rices where they wanted 'I hey 
produced a rhythmically Mill p»ein iii 
couplets, expending great etfurl nil 
wlidt they i iillcil "the rhyming ends". 
Ihcn they were given the Reeves 
original. Ihcy much preferred their 
own, mainly because the original 
broke some of the tulcs of symmetry 
that they regarded as sacrosanct. What 
wc learn from this about 11 -year-olds' 
aesthetic judgements is not very en- 
couraging, but it is of real interest. 
Some of the studies were less success- 
ful. One of the teachers developed the 
theory that there would be "a variety 
of non-verbal signals found only in a 
noisy workshop situation". After some 
“extremely time-consuming" trans- 
portation and setting up of video he 




“extremely time-consuming" trans- 
portation and setting up of video he 
found that there were no such signals. 
Bui if they had been found, what then? 

It seems that the wide variability in 
the quality of the studies was principal- 
ly due to a lack of clear direction from 
Itic university team - and indeed a 
number of the teachers snid as much. 
What the teachers needed was con- 
crete advice and criticism, but what it 
seems they received more often was 

assa sa 1 z '&jtsz aejaagLecnaa 
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Keeping control Is normally done 
behind dosed doors, it Is an individual 
job that reties ultimately upon the 
petaonal authority of the teacher. 
Those who call for help from outside 
threaten to undermine their status. 
The classroom is a gladiatorial contest 
of skill and strength between entren- 
ched opponents. nBut Denscombe is 


keeping the noise down thnn fending 
off physical attack. 

Out of his observations Denscombe 
discerns three prime strategics for 
achieving control. First, domination: 
the well-worn, yell and rugc uppronch; 
second; classwork management: the 
scientific approach which relics on 
reducing opportunities for misbe- 
haviour to a minimum by ensuring that 
everybody is busy all the time and has 
no excuse not to be working; and third, 
cooptation: lessons are made relevant, 
the aim is to motivate, “to bring 
opposition into the auspices of the 
established framework". 

These strategies are also examined 
by Smith. And when U comes down to 
It he clearly omerges as a cooptation 
man. Smith's account is in fact the 
exposition of a complete philosophical 
system. Disdpllnc is tied, in bis terms, 
to a view ofi to what education is, to a 
vision of freedom, and finally to a 
conception of the nature of the person. 
Indeed this sense of coherence makes 
it a very satisfying book. Running 
through the book is an argument nbout 
reasons. Smith secs discipline as de- 
pendent upon teachers’ understanding 
of the reasons bciiind their pupils 
behaviour and the purposes behind 
their own classroom response to that 
behaviour. In other words be is advo- 
cating the need for dear thinking. 

On the way to establishing his own 
position Smith demolishes both class- 
work management and domination. 
The first, which he calls the "skills" 
method, emerges as mindless and cold. 
It reduces education to a superficial 
behaviourist game and is manipula- 
tive. Control becomes the be all and 
end all of teaching. People are the 
means. Domination is equally flawed 
and unacceptable. The rightness or 
wrongness of things, Smith argues, is 
separate from the will of persons. The 
teacher’s “because I say sp" or "be- 
cause Keith Joseph says so" just will 
not do. “To be autbontatjve Ib to be 
able to indicate the grounds for your 
8011008”, We are rack to reasons 


moves beyond his brief, in an obliga- 
tory final chapter of “so what?”, his 
offerings are facile to say the least. The 
meat of the book is In its substance not 
in any tacked-on conclusions.. 

Stephen Ball 

Stephen Ball is lecturer In the sociology 
^education at King's College London 


ircc-ll'i-'iting Mi|>|i')rlivuiisv .mi! talk- 
ing shops Moreover the rcpmis.iie far 
l'ii> slmrl, living m | live zed inlu little 
more than half of the ImuMi-t. Most nf 
the reinaiiiilcr consists of repetitions 
reflections written hy the team, and 
tendered wigysy \'V tiic warm spray of 
cd neat ic in :il esc f log its were both pre- 
sent and emergent in the period of 
excitation” . . . "seminars were useful 
in symholizing the legitimacy nf the 
research activity"). Wc are told that 
the university team had judged the 
iiriginnl reports to be too lung, and so 
they edited them down for us. 

The Schools Council, under whose 
aegis (his exercise was carried out, was 
abolished hy the Government a few 
years ago, so it looks as if wc shall have 
to wait some time for similar program- 
mes. This is a great nity because 
teacher research is clearly a valuable 
practice whether or not "good tfaia" 
emerge. But even if this booklet had 
contained flawless reports of uniform- 
ly brilliant studies, those who reach for 
inch calculators whenever they hear 
phrases like "classroom research" 
would have remained quite unmoved. 

James Russell 

James Russell Is reader in psychology at 
the University of Liverpool. 
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find much to think about arising from 
the book, not least the analysis of their 
control strategies. When Denscombe 
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again. 

Punishment, as part of the armoury 
of domination, is not an unmitigated 
evil in Smith's terms, so long us it is 
used us qualified deterrent, based on ;i 
Precise calculation of costs und bene- 
fits, likely effectiveness nnd degree of 
transgression. It is acceptable only in 
so far as it recognizes responsibility 
and choice, the intentionality of the 
pupils. Keeping In the whole class for 
the crime ot a few would be outlawed 
by this analysis. Smith also rejects 
those- arguments which treat punish- 
ment as a vehicle for teaching moral 
principles or ns a form of justifiable 
retribution. 

The question that ono is inevitably 
drawn to ask about these books, is 
whether they hsvc anything to offer to 
student teachers about to face their 
firet class or working teachers ex- 
periencing control problems. This Is 
most fairly asked ofSmith. His whole 
approach rests upon the teacher being 
able to "step back", to reflect upon 
their own purposes and the causes of 
their pupils' behaviour. Whether this is 
actually feasible In the heat and sweat 
of classroom life is questionable. And 
whether outside pressures towards 
greater monitoring and appraisal of 
teachers' work will recognize the valid- 
ity of this is doubtful. There is less 
good reason to interrogate Dens- 
corabe in this way. His brief is clearly 
to describe ana analyse. In quiet 
moments the reflective teacher will 


KcelalininguCoiivcrsatinn: the Ideal of 
the educated woman 
by Jane Roland Martin 
Yale U niversi t v Press. £21.5(1 
ISBN 0300033249 

Most thinking about the goals and 
methods of education lias been con- 
cerned with boys- Where theorists 
have turned their minds to the educa- 
tion of girls, their ideas have been 
given little attention. As a result, Jane 
Roland Martin believes, contempor- 
ary feminists find themselves at a 
disadvantage in questioning educa- 
tional practice tercaiisc they possess no 
tradition m give depth to ilicir 
thinking. 

She therefore sets out to salvage 
from neglect some of the contrasting 
ideals of female education that hnve 
been proposed over the centuries, 
choosing five thinkers widely sepa- 
rated in time and place: Plato; Rous- 
seau; Mary Wollstonccrnfl; Catharine 
Beecher, author of an influential mid- 
19tli-cemury American Treatise on 
Domestic Economy, und Charlotte 
Perkins Gilman, unoihcr American, 
author of a utopinn novel, Herland, 
fust published in 1915. The education- 
al ideals proposed by these writers 
contrast sharply with one another, and 
were in some cases intended to do so. 
When Martin speaks of "reclaiming a 
conversation", however, her aim is to 
examine each of those past ideals In the 
light of the others and of modern 
thinking, in order to enrich contem- 
porary debate, Her method brings out 
the difficulties of their positions. For 


example, Philo proposed lo give girl 
Ciuardi-in<i (he same education nc hoys. 
Hut could rlut actually be done in :< 
society where traditionally masculine 
characteristics were highly valued but 
traditionally feminine ones were not? 
To achieve equality , Plato would have 
had to deal with tne "hidden curricu- 
lum" ns well us the official one. 

In Emile Kuusscau acknowledges 
openly that Sophie's education is in- 
tended tu fit her for domestic sub- 
ordination. Writing 30 years later, 
Mary Wollstonecrafl maintained that 
such an education would not even 
produce good wives and mothers. 
Rationality and autonomy were, she 
claimed, the necessary basis not only 
of citizenship but also of woman's 

E lacc in the family. Martin argues, 
owever, that in her anxiety to claim 
rational autonomy for women, Woii- 
sronecraft undervalues emotion and 
neglects the nurturing capacities 
mothers need. In other words, her 
attempt to emancipate women was still 
caught within the constraints of the 
traditional undervaluation of female 
activities. 

Catharine Bccchcr adopted a diffe- 
rent strategy, leaving aside the claim to 
citizenship, but seeking tu raise the 
status of domestic life by professiona- 
lizing it. A woman, she argued, has a 
sphere of responsibility which cnlls for 
expertise. Equipped with a high level 
of formal training, the mistress uf a 
* household can expect her judgement 
tu lie respected by men wno arc 
formally her superiors. Furthermore, 
as the chief educator of the next 
generation, she carries ;i vital civic 
responsibility. The advantage of this 
approach, as Marlin sees it, is that 
Beecher does re value domesticity, so 
often despised both by men and by 
feminists. The snag is that by profes- 
sionalizing it she once again over- 
values intellectual life and undervalues 
care and compassion. 

This problem is solved at a stroke in 
Charlotte Perkins Gilman's utopia. 
Herland is a society with no men at all— 
a country of women reproducing a sex- 
ually, in which the dominant values are 
feminine values of motherly love, 
cooperation and nurtured cc. But out- 
side utopia, how could mother-love be 

S tcd as a general educational 
when the qualities associated 
with it are traditionally considered 
inferior? As Martin points out, liber- 
ated women can. at a price, acquire 
"masculine" characteristics like tough- 
ness and aggression; but it would be 
much more difficult to induce men to 
acquire traditionally "feminine" char- 
acteristics like softness. 

Martin liersolf sets out to present a 
"conversation" rather than a theory, 
though she emphasizes that the re- 
examination of female educational 
ideals must have implications also for 
the education of boys. Ar times she 
reasserts some of tne more dubious 
theses of contemporary feminism, 
such as that a liberal education on the 
current model produces “uncon- 
nected, uncaring, emotionally im- 

K rished people' 1 . In general, 
:vcr, this Is a decidedly intelligent 
and well- written book, which amply 
vindicates her work of reclamation. 

Margaret Canovan 

Dr Canovan Is senior lecturer In politics 
at the University of Keele. 
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Who wm the Singhs involved in the Third Sikh War of 1920-1925, and how did they 
mobilise such a vats agrarian protest} 
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Hitler’s Stalingrad Decisions 
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Why did the German rummer offensive of 1942 decline swiftly from stunning success 
through stalemate to disaster} 
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What happened to the fiscal abuses of the Roman curia wiiich were so loudly decried by the 
reformers of the early sixteenth century? 
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’! Ju> I .orIciiI JltisMur 
( Vnnputer ITtigntminliiK 
Volninir uiie: Difiurllvt Reasoning 
iiy Zuhur Munria and 
Hldiurd Waldlnutr 
Addison- Weslcv. tTJf.95 
1SHNU2(H IH2WJ2 

Mil- task of providing :i rigorous ycl 
intelligible ami praci ic.il Etixi dfjling 
wilh i tic »qi| 4 ii';i lion oflogic in comput- 
ing is Imtli challenging .iritl essential. 
The eii.'illcnge lies m the exposition.)! 
problem of transferring, in a plausible 
manner, the innate rigour of logic to a 
discipline which, during mucli of its 
history, has been practised largely in a 
nou-ahalytical iradiiiuu The necessity 
of doing 'so arises fiuin a grmiual hut 
incx ombre shift away fiom that tradi- 
tion: > lie liii;]i level' of integriiv and 
veri 1 1 ability ‘now (icing demanded of 
eoiiipniei so ll scare in many ureas of 
:i|i|i)ie.((iiin i-. making the sound logical 
fonnali/ulioii and ana lysis of prog rains 
■iri indispensable- .kill. It is in full 
rei-oguition this llial Manila and 
Wide linger Jwiv bronghi n.- l 
fiJ Jhivi\ Jt/i i ••ntf'inri f'tff.tiininijHtf, 
ivhiTfi ss'ilf lie a two- volume v/nii, 
••uinpiising i Vi/rnrm- hi, iv, mine ami 
/>« v/#/« ti iv t lev lot iiftirt. 

Voliiuie ,„ u . hei.-irr wiih a bin- 
■i' ’it ti, nr, :j>ie.id ovei fit <- chapters, of 
the c liissirai proposiikuinl .m.l jn 
vale lneii-s. and ifiegenei.il h-aiines ol 
lirsf- 1,1 ili'i rheone.s. Mie (ueidil V. i'.in- 
amf InJIm-s*. ui (hi-, ni.iieri.il nukes it 
both s,-ll-i.»in.»iii,*il and oadilv ,ie. 
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WDllun Prout and the nature of 
matter, 1785-1985 * 

by W.H. Brock 
Adam HUger. £25.00 
ISBN 0 85274 801 9 

Most of the great scientific adventurers 
of the previous century have by now ’ 
been duly celebrated *n book-length'' *' 
studies. There are a few exceptions; -: -: 
but no one who wishes to learn of f 


t essihlc - a- inteiulv*l - l« * tc.ule i s with 
im piior expirin' live of formal logic. 
1 he iiurodui-iiiiu in the classical logics 
bil lows i lie ensi.uiiarv route of delin- 
inc -it* n lei ice slimline. iiKuning ami 
wm.iiilk iitli-s. vjliditv and equiva- 
lence. ami substitutive properties. I he 
subsequent discussion of lirst-nrder 
theories, based firmly on a iiukIcI- 
liieiireiie foundation, explores the 
ideas nf consistency and equivalence 
between theories and takes a detailed 
look al the lliconcs >>| strict partial 
orderings. cqunnU-iiLC relate ins. 
equality, groups, pails, arid the le\- 
i eo graphic relation Most computer 
scientists will recognize these as the 
theories central to the ana lysis ol 
Lump liter programs and will greatly 
value the thoroughness which this text 
brines to their description. 

7 fie re n t aim ng seven elmpteis then 
develop a number nf t henries- wit h- 
indiiclioir specialized in the M.uiilaid 
domain:- (integers, .strings, trees, lists, 
and m» on) cnriiiikinlv addressed hy 
computer programs. Ihi'se theories 
are presented with gieal prei ii-ion a in I 
nlicniioit to detail, the authors having 
gone to considerable linnhlc to make 
their logical notations liiitfi readable 
i mil capable i >f being applied uniformly 
throughout the chapters. Indeed, as 
they achieve this aim admirably, it is 
cusy to perceive at u glance front the 
text the uxiomulic distinctions be- 
tween. say, strings, lists and tuples, or 
between sets and bogs. Students will 
Iseucfil particularly from these very 
precise logienl characterizations of 
basic data sink lures, iincli cli.iplcr 
«Mids with a good r.wii'.e o] piohleuisfor 
tin- fc.idci. Although answers an- m>l 
provided. there are plenty »>f Inn is and 
ei i •sS-ii'leiiMtees belwirii the f»iuh- 
Iciiis.iml relevant pails of (lie text. The 
i*nl.-\ is I'juefKiir ami theie i:: a small 
bur wod • -.i-|« led fiilihogiapliv of re- 
l-ileif lexis. 

■Mllioiioh i his first volume is self- 
c i 'in airu'il in terlimV.il eoiUi'uI.rl is levs 
in terms of (•■Mspcein-i-, in ifiat it 
d<)«". not a I toil i pi in detail die widei 


context in which these logical techni- 
ques would typically he applied. Thus, 
for example, there are tin analyses of 
I m iv rams ih-i xr: the analyses wliith 
tin- given focus instead oil the logical 
content which, in a real application, 
one would have needed to extract first 
from the program being examined. 
Consequently, the exposition is entire- 
ly free of assumptions about particular 

E arn mi ng lUnguaecs and methodn- 
;. This volume also avoids discus- 
>>ioil of wider issues within logic itself, 
b uch as the relative merits of different 
forms of logic and die practical signifi- 
cance of their respective limitations. 
Tims, for instance, the render will gain 
a very precise understanding of what is 
reunited for a sentence to be logically 
vutul, but lie will not learn that, in 
general, the problem ■>' testing for 
validity is only scini-v. -I -Me. These 
wider issues concerning di apnhea- 
linns and limitations of logic will pre- 
sumably he addressed in volume two. 

Volume one therefore has some- 
thing of the Style of a VelV detailed 
handbook of fit's i-urcler theories. One 
can i each into it easily for i list aid 
uxioniatizaliolis ol narticulnr struc- 
tures, for lucid proofs of their prop- 
erties and for quick recall of the 
various species of induction principle. 
The dear and patient treatment of 
induction - a concept initially regarded 
with suspicion by many undergradu- 
ates - will be especially useful. 1 um 
sure that tcnchcrs of practical logic, 
whether in relation to computing or 
other disciplines, will he able to con- 
struct many fine new courses nut ol the 
wealth of material provided in this 
superb volume. 


CIn islopfuT llog Kcr 

Christopher floMci is lecturer in in- 
1 1 muitinm icchnohgv in the department 
of i imputing at Imperial College, 
/.on i Ion. 


Systems 
of proof 


Logic: an Introductory course 
by W. II. Newton-Smith 
Rout ledge & Kcgun Paul, £5.95 
ISBN 071110 97778 

Two main difficulties face teachers of 
introductory courses in logic. The first 
is instilling the formal skills required 
for mastering the proof systems chosen 
to present the fundamentals. The 
second is in enabling students to see 



life and work ciuv usuaU^ pletUllrV’.-,, 1 
aught 

worked themselves out o! a j 


accessibility of malarial. 

; might b? thouj 


science 


irians of 
to ' have 
job.Thiit/- 
this Is manifestly not the case follows 
from the fact that history Is so much • 
more than biography and that a multi- 
tude of thematic, Institutional and 
local studies still awaits the competent 
scholar. 

But there is also another task to be 
done. Attention needs urgently to be 
paid to the far greater number of lesser 
men fand women) of science, the 
second-rankers, the not-so-great. 
These arc the shadowy figures once 
well-known in the land but now fami- 
lier to only a handful a specialist 
historians. To ignore these people, and 
to major only on the ’’heroes of 
science", is to foster a lop-sided, elitist 
view of science history and to forego 
the privilege of knowing whal it was 
once like for ordinary people to prac- ' 
tise science In a previous age. Their 
very failure to achieve “heroic" rank 
may bo an accident of history, but it !- 
may also provide much-needed in- 
sights into the conditions that militate 
□gainst, as well as promote, successful 
scientific careers. 

The advatltagc5 - and Indeed the 
delights - of (l Tniddlc-rank n biography 
are well displ ayed in this long-awaited 
book by W. H. Brock. In its excel 1-. 
cnee, ft compares favourably with 
many a recent study of far mote 
famous scientific persons. Its subject Is 
the English physician and chemist 
WllUamPtout (1785-1850). Oneof the 
founders of modern uroscoby Prout 
was also a pioneer in chemical physlol- 
on who had the misfortune to be 
eclipsed by his younger contemporary . 
Justus Liebig. Prout Is more commonly 
remembered, however, by the hypoth- 
esis named after him, that the so-called 
chemical elements wore not simple 
nfter nil but were composed of hyd- 



ugh I wci 

approach to the second task, in the 
completion of the first Us claim to be a 
“course" is optimistic. 

The book’s main virtue lies in the 
choice of a decent system of proof - 
natural deduction - ensconced within a 
good dcul of philosophical material. 
The choice of nroof system is impor- 
tant. Newton-Smith's system (differ- 
ing little from E. J. Lemmon's well- 
known system) - tiiough more difficult 
to master than, say, n tableaux method- 
- has two clear advantages. First, for 
those students who will pursue logic to 
an advanced level, it provides a super- 
ior grounding than the mechanical 
routine of tameau construction. Morc 
impnrtnntly, when it is presented (as 
here) wilh sufficient philosophical dis- 
cussion (uni with validity iiurndiieed 
SLMiiiinticidlv ihiough liulh-luhlc!.. u 
lightly for list's «i trillion on ilic con- 
cept of infcKMiCf. liuUvd, the wirier 
philosophical issues ahom what makes 
f..i (In' validity of a rule of in fcu-nce 
ihen hei'ome more readily accessible. 

The main difficulty with Hie hook 
lies in the speed with which Newton- 
Smith introduces the propositional 
calculus, the rules of derivation being 
presented within ten pages with no 
- ?r-. — 


intervening exercises. Although stu- ' 
detrts find such proof systems as tViai 1 
provided difficult at first - especially ' 
the rules of conditional and negation ‘ 
introduction and disjunction elanim. : 
lion, the first two of which are » i 
important in getting a grasp of what u : 
going on - Newton-Smith simply iniru- ■ 
duces each rule with one example and 
then at the end gives an exercise ol th. 
form: Prove the following sequent} 

As a reference to the system, (hit y 
fine; as a course it is inadequate. Fir 
more exercises, gradually developed, 
would be required. And the majority 
of students would benefit from, not 
abuse, being provided with answers to I 
exercises. ! 

A computer program is availablefer ' 
proof-checking and truth-table exer- : 
rises. This may help, but from a; - 
experience of departments using com- ; 
piiters it is the students who least ucj ; 
the practice who use the techn% 1 
The computer would be beUeu-.. i 
ployed if more imaginative eseiac. . 
were available. For example, the p v* 
vision of skeletal proofs with nnnnt. 
tions and/or formulae nussmu is * 
excellent tool in instilling the kind ol 
insight required to work the proof 
system Newlon-Smilh lias chosen. 

There is not a logic text available 
which does not require supplementa- 
tion by the lesielu'i. In this respect (he 
book’s faults do not make it a bad • 
book ; indeed, it covers a lot of ground ; 
up m a skc-ii.li of 'fii rsk inn semantic! j 
for tin j •• ci lien te calculus. But an i 
, iiunu uiiiiiy has been missed, through S 
si line unsympathetic presentation of : 
the formal machinery, to turn it intoai ‘ 
excellent book. With a uniform set of : 
exercises on computer, it could have 
taken logic teaching to u wider audi- 
ence. As it is, for too many students. 
Logic will remain a dosed book. 
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DSc: Piofcssur AIhii Itaricriby. prufes- 
vor of organic chcmlsiry in ihe Uni- 
vrnliy of Cambridge; Professor 
Robert Sited, vice chancellor of Uni- 
venliy of Western Australia since 


chief medical laboratory scicni ilic ul ri- 
ce r - ex officio). 
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glories 


Polarized light In Nature 
byG.P. Kdiincn 

Cambridge University Press, £19.50 

ISBN 0521 25862 6 . 

Natural or unpolarized light consVjK J &r i ‘<- 
clectromagnotic waves vibrating in all 
directions perpendicular to that qf 
propagation. It, however, the direc- 
tion of transverse vibration is confined 


Michael Lumlcy is lecturer in iht 
department nf heir and metaphysics at 
the University of St Andrews. 
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Part two, concerned with po)uud> 
light phenomena in nature, constitutes 
the kernel of the book, and Is illus- 
trated with well-chosen and oflM 
beautiful photographs. Among the 
topics discussed are the blufityflw 
the clouds; haziness on li* fonzon; 
twilight and negative polari»W»vi«*- i 
bility of stars and pi \pneU by day jW* 
moonlit sky; the fowl s™*T 
dust-clouds, sand-clouds, ■ nd *ESft 
fogs; noctilucent and na c rco usc '.. ^ 
rainbows, haloes, and 

ana; iridescent clou®, 
necta concerned 
s, mountains, 1 


1977, formerly senior Icciurcr in phy- 
sin it Sheffield. 

1.UI D: Sir I [ugh Cusson, prcsidcnl of 
Royal Academy from 1V76 lo 1984; Mr 
David Mcllor, designer of small loots 
and household implements. 

DEng: Professor William Johnson, 
emeritus professor of engineering al 
Cambridge University. 

MD: Emeritus Professor Eric Wilkes, 
lint professor of community care and 
general practice in the department of 
community medicine, 1972-83. 

MA: Mr Edwin Barker, Sheffield 
graduate, tecretary of Board nf Social 
ReiponilmJIty al Church House, Wesl- 
mlster and la Coventry; Col. Leslie 
Wright, formerly senior lecturer in 
history at Sheffield Polytechnic. 
MMcdSd: Mr Miuricc Rudland, tech- 
nician in dental pathology, latterly 
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LLD: Mr Jimmy Suvllc, cntcrluinct 
find medical funu-ntiscr; Mr (Arthur; 
Noel Sludcdnlc. ehuirman of ASDA 

&I.itt: The Rev. Professor Sir Owen 
Chadwick, chancellor of Llnlvcrsily of 
East Anglia am) president of Urilisl 
Academy from 1981-HS, religious 
historian; Dr Jan Firhas, Czech scho- 
lar, linguistldan; Sir David Leun, film 
director; Rosamond Lehmunn. 
novelist. 

DMiu: David Malhia Lloyd-Joncs, 
Artistic director nf Opera North since 
1978. 

DSc: Professor Sir Oeotfruy Allen, 
professor nf chemical physio, Man- 
chester University, l'Jbv7S, profcssoi 
of polymer science und sulteeuiieiulv 
chemical technology, Imperiiil Col- 
lege. 1975-81. 
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Wilkinson (dink.il surgery - u-inimr- 
■'r\V, S. W louuldn tehmeol unceiy - 
■emptHjry); G. S. VenuHc, (mc-dic.il 
iieur..|<.gy - temporary); Dr It. A. 

I tic rue r sin :i (medicine-, cunliovjsculai 
research unit - temporary); Dr V G. 
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Dr C. P. West (rthslelrirs and 
gynaecology): Dr C. M. Coun-Brown 
(orlhonncdic surgery); P Moore 
(psychiatry. 
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Huddersfield Polytechnic hus confer- 
ted the title of professor on George 
Pratt, head of the department of music. 
BELFAST, QlfEEN'S 
Persona] chain: Dr Ronald Buchanan 
Onsh geography); Dr Derrick 
Crolhers (thcurelical physics); Dr 
James Dunxvoody Ithcorelfcal mcchn- 
mes); Dr David Hal ton (parasitology). 
Senior lectureships: Dr Maureen Scott 
(community medicine); Mich ad Rus- 
sell (restorative dentistry). 

Events 

The University of Liverpool depart- 
ment of continuing education tuu orga- 
nized a one-day conference on “Civil 
Nuclear Power: policies and options -1 
to 1% held nl the continuing education 
centre, Liverpool, on March 8. 

Unokliig! (roni 19 Ahcicromby 
Sijuun:, Pi) Box 147, Uverpool L69 



Images of solidarity: Franqoise G Mot’s frontispiece to Is 
This Where I*m Going?, a collection of feminist poetry by 
Professor Natasha Jo9efowitz of San Diego State Univer- 
sity, published by Columbus Books at £3.95. 
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- tempi Tftryl; J. A. Wilson [clinical 
surgery - icmj-irary). L Chung (cU- 
nieal surgery - lemporjij i, Dr E. H. 
Klein fCcmrc for Cugmtive- Science - 
lempuraryl; Dr Amanda Aiikjs Icom- 
munity medicine - temp->i,irvi: Dr (1. 
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Lauicmann [computer science - tem- 
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ence l; N. W. Tophum t computer siP 
crux); Dr D. J. Onwkrodger (dci- 
malology); D. McNeill (economics - 
temporary); A. Drown (economics - 
tempnrnry); W. S. niarklcy (electrical 
engineering temporary); O. K. Man- 
ning (electrical engineering - tempor- 
ary); Dr A. J. Shell (electrical en- 
gineer ig); Dr P. T. Dayan (French); 
r II M. Burnrit (general practice); 


DrJ. A. McLaren (general raciicc); Dr 
JliccV, 

it (geriiitric m 
(German - pan-time); Dr 
P. J. Bailey (history- pan-time); Dr R. 


G. M. Mcpanlin( general practice V, Dr 
D. L. Farquhar (geriiitric medicine); 
R. Weinert (German - pan-rime); Dr 


S. Mackeoney (history); Dr P. Swan- 
son (hlwanlc studies); D. C. Feeney 
l humanity );C. E. Nuttall (linguistics - 
temporary); L. F. Stirling (linguistics - 
temporary; M. E- Tail (linguistics - 
temporary); Dr L. Shockey (ungulslics 
- temporary); Dr A. M. Davie 
'mat hematics); M. Rflckner 
mathematics); Dr H. J. C. Seeley 
mathematics); Dr I. M. Crichton 
mechanical engjneoring): J. P. Ryan 
medical neurology): Dr L. W. Turn- 
11 (medka] radiology). 
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Tbis abnormally patterned cheetah, originally described as a distinct 
species, Is taken from the paperback edition of R. F. Ewer’s The 
Carnivores (Cornell University Press, $19.75). 


rogen (which he first called “prolylc", 
and that (heir atomic weights should 
really be whole numbers. From his 
unitary philosophy of matter as well his 
proposal of integral atomic weight 
values flowed a great deal of specula- 
tion and a considerable volume of 
sound experimentation for (he rest of 
the century. Since then the discovery 
of isoiopcs and ol subatomic particles 
nas gone far to vindicate P rout’s 
intuitive hypothesis, which had more 



has gone far to vindicate Prout’s 
intuitive hypothesis, which had more 
than a touch of metaphysics about it 

. , t j tWM 
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.... . .neology 

designed to demonstrate from science 
the reasonableness of a belief in God. 
Though initially published rather ear- 
lier in a scientific journal (anonymous- 
ly), tho hypothesis emerged dearly 
enough from a general philosphy of 
nature rather than specific chemical 
data. Here, however,) would question 
Brack’s suggestion that Prom's vitalls- 
' tic theory was tinged with polytheism, 
M the whole thrust of his natural 
theology wrtB against any deification of 
naturb. ' 

Brock provides a succinct, readable 
account of : tho man and his achieve- 
ments, continuing the theme of unitary 
matter theory to our own day. Perhaps 


the least successful part of the book is 
Ihe highly compressed and (on his own 
admission) impressionistic account of 
20th-century subatomic physics. 
Nevertheless, this does avoid a defect 
in some historical writing for a scien- 
tific readership, which Is to leave off 
just as the story gets scientifically 
exciting. Throughout the book, there 
is also a refreshing disregard for 
another bad historical practice - to 
write as if modern science did not exist. 


He is not afraid, for example, to relate 
Prout’s work to later chemistry, to 
indicate where mistakes were maae. or 


even to highlight results fortuitously in 
agreement with current knowledge. 
To be able to do this and at the same 
time maintain an acute historical 
awareness and sensitivity is a remark- 
able feat. 

The considerable value of this book 
Ues in its demonstration of the con- 
tinuity of a scientific idea and its 
illumination of an important, if forgot- 
ten, figure of 19th-century science. 

Colin Russell 

Professor Russell Is head of the History 
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ly, respect! 

The'polarization of light is 
plex phenomenon that occurs fre- 
quently in nature. It has important 
applications. For example, recently- 
developed radar techniques based on 
the examination of the polarization 
characteristics of linearly-polarized 
radiation directed ns a narrow beam 
sweeping regions of the atmosphere in 
whicn convective clouds arc develop- 
ing, offer great hopes for the early 
identification of major storms and the 
formation of (often highly damaging) 
hail within them. 

Despite its practical importance and 
intrinsic physical interest, however, 
the phenomenon of polarization has 
received scant coverage in the scien- 
tific literature. Indeed, this authorita- 
tive, lucid and well-illustrated book is 
probably the first to be devoted exclu- 
sively to this subject - an omission that 
may do related to the fact that humans 
are almost “polarization blind”, 
whereas bees, ants, water-fleas, fruit- 
flies, some fish and a number of other 
animals can distinguish between pola- 
rized and unpolarized light as easily as 
we can distinguish colours; and they 
can make use of this perceptive quality 
for the purposes of orientation. 

The book is divided into three parts. 
Part one describes the nature ofpola- 
nzed light and the techniques that may 
be used to observe it, discusses forms 
of polarized light, and presents clear 
explanations of such concept.-) as par- 
tially polarized light and the degree 
and direction of polarization - the 
account of the use of filters to observe 
polarization effects being ingeniously 
illustrated by the provision within the 
book of a polarizing filter. FinaiTy, a 
short history of the discovery of polar- 
ization phenomena is used to highlight 
the uncoordinated and fragmentary 
evolution of our knowledge over a 
thousand years. 


plains, mirage*, mountains, 
aulfnali, and be$tie*p frosi-pBti el [r 

Ice-flakM,' puddle*, lake*, oceans, 
underwater world; and af^immen’* 
array of other objects and phenomem . 

For example, there is a vivid ani. 
beautifully illustrated account of (hr 
glory, perhaps the most remark able d 
all atmospheric optical phenomena, it I 
which each observer sees a coloured 
aureole around the shadow of hisom 
head projected on to fog or dool 
droplets, but docs not perceive aur- 
eoles around his companions shed- 
ows. The centre of the glory is exactly 
wherethe shadows of one’s eyes mlglil 
be, and thus precisely opposite tout 
Sun; indeed, pilots have used Ik) 

K hcnomenon in order to navtott- . 

ioreover, the polarization of tj* j 
glory is very striking: the outer, w 
cured ring* arc radially polarized; ® • 
inner, while region is tangential c 
polarized; and the central spot has* f 
polarization. _ , - : 

Part three, on the fonnatwa"-' 
polarized light in nature, is less . 
sive and more rigorous than its .’ 
cessors. Topics covered 
ization by freffeotion and seal' 
external re(]ectipn;jnternal 
reflection l rron)A metals, 
emission, optlcaliy-active 
and selective absorption. 
there is an interesting accovirt'T^. 
to lunar reflectMly - of ij 16 
lion of light reflected fr°j" 
surfaces. In this case, the 
polarization is much less thanN^j 
tion from smooth surfaces 
multiple reflections. 


jonn Lamam 

John Latham Is professor •tJSff 
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cells); Dr J. R. Kinpeu, £29,600 from 
Leverhuime Trust (computer aided 


col analysis of a 



musical system); Dr D. J. Sanderson, 
£21,500 from EEC and University of 
Southampton (new concepts in miner-, 
al exploration philosophy); Professor. 


C (I 

work of Nicholas Kaldor); Professor 
B. P. Davies, Personal Social Services 
Research Unit, £15,000 from Home 
Office (analysis of operating cost 
variations between prison establish-, 
merits) ; Dr F. Izgu, £10,750 from 
Pfizer Ud (genetic engineering); Pro- 
fessor C. J. Knowles and Dr A. W. 
Bunch, £46.698 from SERC (bio- 
technological potential of microbial 
hollow-fiore bioreactors); Dr M. F. 
Tulte and Dr D. J. Hardman, £20,000 
from SERC (development of plasmid 
vectors for genetic manipulation of 
commerdally-important microorgan- 
isms). 
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A collection of articles on A^-^ 
Ism In Academic DisctplW"^ 
edited by Arthur peacock®^ intci 

sa , s£sa5SS J ®‘‘ 

£13.95. 


^rday February 1 

fell '^S?wrsse 
,Dj# sSffiSs SS-ftsffs fcal, “ 

lt«0 DlVer » Stan 

•tiJl ^wT^'^^^'^ProiranuneriJrOU 
’•■•I . What's li 

fAJS3; i)* tB,y Panel patnUaj. 


72.16 laUoductkm to Marketing. Launching Nep- 
rune. (P (577: 2). 

1240 Ifadenlandrng Pregnancy. Blrtb. fP902: 2). 

Sunday February 2 

BBC! 

•46 TccbnuJogy Fonndar Ion course . Facts are not 
enough .(J 101 ; 1). 

BSCS 

•JM Social Science i faun da l ion coarse. Rules Rule, 

*46 n raVcnnui lio n course. The Planet Earth: 

a sdeniiSc model. (SI0I; H. , 

10,16* Arts Foundstion course. Pmpea: forstudenu 
St tutors of AIOI. (AX01 ; Of. 

1048 Tb be anKKineed. . 

11.00 O^en Fttnim. Infonnaikw programme lot 

lias Animal PhyatoJogy. A natural epproaeli. 

1149 [hate and Sodeiy. Slate and Sodeiy tn 1984. 

1240 ^Esrfiri Phystenl Resume**- leirodoetlon. 
(5238; 0), 

Open Fbnim. Iitlonnarlon programme for OU 

StodflDlS, .i 

7 JO Science foimdaltan course. InVoduoton to 
SUM. (SI01; D). 


740 Technology /onndsifon course. Values. 
(TID1: IJ. 

Tuesday February 4 

US* Sdetm found* ikm course. The Plsnei Barih; 
a sdestHle model. (S101; I). 

Wednesday February 5 


to new subscribers to the THES. Take out a year's 
subscription today. and we will give you a copy of the 
hardback New Collins Concise English Dictionary 
(worth £8.50) containing over 96,000 references. 

Simply fill in the coupon and send it to the address 
shown with your cheque for £33.00 (m'ade payable to 
Times Newspapers Limited). 

TheTimes Higher Education 

Supplement 

Please send me a year's subscription to the Times Higher Education Supplement 
I enclose my chequo/poslal order for 133.00 made payable to Times Newspapers 
Limited. 


,B*Ct _ v 

UP Techno k 
t aoouch. 


i RnuKfitkm oourte. Fbcn are ixu 
101; I). 


RAQtOitVWl , , 

2340* Science foundation coane. Inooduciloji lo 


Name . 
Address 


5101. (SlOLtn. 
23*0* Technology fouodai 
■ (TlOl; I). 


(Ion courts. Valun. 


ICDH) 


Thursday February 6 

BSC2 

*U* SKtalSdanoe* foundailon count . Rulu Rule. 
OKI (DID2; 1). 

•repeated pragnmuM 


Signed Date 

Please send this coupon, together with your cheque, to Linda Bartlett, The Times 
Higher Education Supplement, Priory House, St. John's Lane, LONDON EGM 4BX 
** ° PEn f ° nEW subscriber * ,n t#,e UK and close s on 
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TIIE TIMES HICIIER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 3| Ij( 


Appointments 


MGS 


to place advertisemen ts write to or tele phone: 

' The Advertisement Mnnager, 

The Times Higher Education Supplement, 

Priory House, St John's Lime, London EC1M 4BX. 

Tel: 01-253 3000. Telex 264971 . 

All advertisements published suhjoci to the Terms nnu Conditions or 
Times Newspapers Ltd (available on request) 


Universities 
Fellowships 
Research and 
Studentships 
Polytechnics 
Colleges of 
Higher Education 
Colleges with 
Teacher Education 
Colleges and 
Institutes of Technology 


Technical Colleges 
Colleges of 
Further Education 
Colleges and 
Departments of Art 
Administration 
Overseas 
Adult Education 
Librarians 
General Vacancies 
Industry and Commerce 


Rates: 

Classified Display - £13.35 pscc 


copy deadlines: 

Classified Display: 


“cSi'tunZ - £2.58 £r"« “ ™rtoy In the week,, nor to publiontio, 
Minimum 3 Tines -@£7,74 . . C asmlieJ linage: 


Box number - £2.00 
Exclusive of V.A.T. 


Classified Linage: 
Monday 10.00 um-in the 
week of publication 


Other classifications 

Exhibitions Personal 

Awards For Sale and Wanted 

Conferences and Seminars Holidays and 

Courses Accommodation 

All box no. replies should be sent to THES 
at the above address 


Universities 


V-K 


pZI NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR HIGHER EDUCATION DUBLIN CSS 

PVoffeaasor off &OJflMmMfi?n©aitiS©Ms 

Tlio NnUonnl InsNIuta /or Higher Ertucnllon Dublin la 
Ireliind's nnwasl filnfrer education Insl ilutlau . A technological 
unlvor.Mlly in inlorrinlluDAl leinii. it oiifoiiu.J Ite flrsl sfiiilonls In 
I98D It o/fors siMMfl (wordy dCMroe '|)nai-grtulii.iln rcnirsus 
and tins JCllvo research into/osl:. In nil of lls dfr.clplln* arena 
including Mostois and Docinral programme*. Slurtenl 
enrolments are In oxcoss ol 2.000 currently The Inatllute 
plana to expand to acme 5.000 students and aclive planning 
and design la undorway on a new Engineering and Science 
complex . 

The Soltoel of Communication* has approximately 280 
students enrolled on a B,A. iHonal in Communication Studies, 

I Graduate Diploma -.In JaurttaMpm, Maaler’e and Doctoral 
Tlssaaroh.' The School onauplaa purpose-built 
accommodation with lla own colour TV and Radio atudfoa. 
poal-produatlon and Ieoh nl cal workahopa, photographic, 
graphic and print aludloa, psychology /llngulsUoa and 
inlormailon technology laboratories. Planning lor a taught 
M A. la currently underway. 

Application a are invited from Individuals with an established 
reputation In Communlcatlona Technology, International 
Communications, Informatics or Comm unioat I one. They 
should have had extensive academic and professional 
ex peris no a which will enable them to provide continuing 
leadership to the School. 

The auooeaatul candidate will ;aot .as Head ol Sohoot tor an. , 
Inlllal period of IJhros years.. ; > : 

Application lorma end turThar deteihs are available bom \he' 

I Personnel Oftlce. National Institute .Tor. Higher Education, 
Qlsanevln, Dublin 9. Closing dgte: 26 February 10B8. 


1 BRUNEL UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS 

POSTS IN FINANCE AND ECONOMICS 

AppHariione ire Invited ter two poda.lnlhe department. vrtiWjl to Imrodudng • new 
lienee In Econcmta and Business Finance tram October 1 8B7. The pod* are available 
tram October isaa. 

1. Lecturer In Corporate financial Management end Accounting 
AppUcerita may have on Internal In any npact of the nerd. Tney inoun have s good fret 
degree, and trioea In acadennls employment ■hou'd be able to provide evUonce ot 
rasawch interests end ability. The peraon appointed ww have the opportunity top lay a 
major rote In Iha devetopmenl ot the new degree 

1. Lecturer In EooivomiM (4-yau aopolnlmeitt) 

Appacanta ehould be *He to leach Inlroducioty econometrics. We oepeciaBy welcome 
enpaciBona frwn economfete nflh research toleroai In empirical aspect* ol f nance, but 
others ehoutd not be dsoouraged tram applying. 

8atary will be wfhln iha Lecturer scale C7 JZO-C1 W22 par annum (under review), plus 
Cl fist per annum London Allowance, wlih US8 banems. 


UNIVERSITY OF SALFORD 

SPECIAL STUDIES UNIT 

EFL TUTOR 

Applicators are Invited for this post to leach EFL and Study Skills 
on prososslonal courses for post-graduate sludents. Appointmenl 
is Initially for G months from 1 April 1966, but subsequent renewal 
Is possible. The salary will be In the range £6,000 - £8,920 pa. 

Applicants should hove a degree, a teaohlng qualification and EFL 
toHGtilna experience. An MA or MEd would be an advanlage. 

D/itulle and application forma from tho Registrar. Unlveraltv 
oi SHlford, Salford, MS 4WT (Tel 061-736 6843 ext 215) to 
whom completed applications ahould be returned by 21 Feb- 

• nory I960 quoting reference BSU/1/THE8. 


r 


GRIFFITH UNIVERSITY 

CHAIR IN THE 
SCHOOL OF SCIENCE 
- PHYSICIST 


Following the resignation of Professor R.L. Segall to become Principal 
of the South Australian College ol Advanced Education, the University 
wishes to appoint to a Chair In the School of Science a Physicist with 
special Interests In one or more of the areas ot Theoretical Physics, 
Experimental Physics, Mathematics, Electronics, Computing or 
Biophysics. The appointee will be required to provide leadership In one 
or more of these areas, participating In undergradua|e programmes, 
the supervision of higher degree students and the development of 
research programmes. 

Tlio Schools a( Griffith University adopt an Interdisciplinary approach 
(o tindorgmdu.iio nnd poslqmduate programmes. The School of Scl- 
urioe, us |.i(irl of lls umJeigr.u luate programme*, offers concentration 
arons In 0.x pnr In ion Ml Physics. Physical Mofhomnllcs. end Electronics 
and Sdunllfie fnslrumentallon. as well as In (lie chemical and biological 
sciences. A new concentration area in Science with Computing Is 
being developed. As part of the Honours Programme, courses are also 
offered In Physics and in Electronics and Scientific Instrumentation. 

The professorial salary In Australia la presently $57,036 per annum. 
The University will assist with the coal of fares and removal expenses 
and housing. The successful applicant will be required to Join the 
Superannuation Scheme for Australian Universities. 

Applications should be submitted by 30 April 1966 and Interested 
applicants should first write for further Information to: Mrs D.J. Garland, 
Appointments Officer. Association of Commonwealth Universities. 36 
Gordon Square, London WC1 H OPF. ENGLAND. 

BRIf FITH UHWEWfTY 18 AN EQUAL O PPORTUNITY EMPLOYER (T«1» 


THE OPEN UNIVERSITY 
Management Education Coordinator, 

• . |iondon (lyetr ietapd^ry post); " V.. 

Tlie Open Unlver illy requires a Management Education Co-ordinator 
(MEQ to be based In l); London Regional Centre In NWJ. The 
Management Education Sector Is put of Ihe Open University's 
Continuing Education Programme. The Sector provides courses for 
managers who want to refresh or extend their knowledge in particular 
areas of managemnt or who wish to take (he University's Diploma In 
Management. 

Among the duties of the MEC are the appointmenl , training and 
supervision of part-time tutors, the promotion of the Management 
Education Programme In the London Region, advising course teams 
on the tutorial, and regional support aspects of course development 
and providing a link between course teams nnd the prut -time staff and 
students. 

Candidates should hnve had practical experience both us n nuunger 
and as a teacher of adults, Academic ijujllficatfoits in management or 
related subjects, and experience of working In n team and or making 
promotional presentations, or a combination ot most of the above. 
The post is avnilnbte for 2 yenrs from 1st April 1 986 and secondments 
will be welcomed. 

Salary will be at an appropriate point on (he (Interim) Lecturer scale 
0820 — £15520. plus a London Allowance of £1 ,297 p.a. 

Further particulars and application form may be obtained from Mrs 
Maureen Leighton (4941/2), Management Education, ‘B 1 Block, The 
Open University, Wallon Had. MUton Keynes, MKT 6AA, nr 
telephone Milton Keynea (0908) 653412s llirra la a 24 hour answering 
service on 653868. Closing dale for applications: 17 February 1986. 

(74243) 


Royal Holloway and Bedford New College 

UNIVEMiTYOf LONDON 
ICHAM HILl-tCHAM-SURRE Y-T WZO Ol X 

LECTURESHIP IN 
B , ORGANIC GEOCHEMISTRY 

lh«l f If bat ,nVl,fl p m cajldldatfl8 wl,h fesearch experience at 

SM < ! fl R? r ? 1 mon « sfowored ^ unifeT the Unff 

n 5 i^ 0w ll 3\ tlallV0s scheme and forms part of a 

E JTn ihP ^ ,he P e ° cnem!cal field, which Is already 

strong in the beology Department. The successful candidate would 

nfiMrtmSn^Tri 0 ^ 83 ^ ln wtl1 - h “ llat,ora fion with the Geofogy 

tSSSSR 1 indus,r,al in!flresls 

P "“™ 81 Cluing 


THE CHINESE UNIVERSITY OF HONQ KONG 

Applications are Invited for Iha loOawtng posts tan atria from August 1, 1986: 

FACULTY OF ARTS 

1. Senior Laclurer/Looluror In Translation (rat. 3'&09'2/88)-ApplicanUshouUtai 
an advanced degree. perfataWy a Ph D. vvlih teaching and htaraiy treretatm 
Appointee wll be required to leach both day-time and evening courses. 

FACULTY OF MEDICINE 

2 Lecturer In Clinical Pharmacology (re!. 2/50972/06) - Applicant should proosai 
medical quaiMaation. preferably registrable with the Hong Kong Medial Comet Hi 
la a poslUon lor a dinlclin who Is Inlorasted In Ihe leaching ol and research In CUM 
Pharmacology. Applicants who have relevant oxperience or a higher quaftefr 
(e g. MHCP or equlvalanl) will have an advantage. 

PART-TIME DEGREE PROGRAMMES 

3. Leelgrar/Aaalatanl Lecturer In English (lor degree programmer for wnttgaW 
ret. 1/508>'2>B6) - Applicant should have Ihe dectorale in hand or nearing compCeton 
In an nrea related to English studies (language, literature, linguistics) E&tfl 
teaching experience nnd a knowledge ol ChJnesa language ore preferred, but rein 
la necessary lor application. 

Annual Salary: ' 

Eotrinr Lector or: HKS25O.280 - 330,160 by 8 Incramsrts 

Locturer: HKS160.980 - I62.700bv 2 InererrwraBAfl 


AiMtsnl Lots ure r: 
Leaturer (Clerical): 


HKS25O.260 - 
HK$ 160,980 - 
HK$ 193,660 
HKS117J60 
HKC 1 46,660- 
HKS270.720 - 


338,160 byB Incramsrts 
- 162,700 by 2 IncrtmaM BAD 
-206.100 BY 7 Incremerts 
- 150,120 by 3 Incrementi 
■258,660 by 8 IncremetrSW 
307.200 by 3 Imwwna 


(Exahanga rare appiwdmatoly: C1-HKSH.0) ) 

Starling aa’ary and grade wll depend on queUtoaitona and \ 

Conditions ol Sstvlce: Benefits Include tong leave wttipay. r«AI«* *•* Im»« 
superennuaUon, modical beneffla, educabon alowenca for dritorV) w* 1 
Ilia tor Ihoto whose annual salary la HKS171.640 or above, and W 
oveissaa I arms, pe— tor .toamaslvsa and IhaV dapenderi* M ***• 
AppHoallon Prooadura: App»OTtl^TpioD|('^riia4a'ij(ii In dupiwri*. flhW 


1«M far poet (fl) and. 
manf on Oqvar, 


i quote apprapdata raleranc* number end i 


Royal Holloway and Bedford New College 

UNIVWSITYCM LONDON 
£GHA M WU-IGHAM • 5URREY-TW20 Ot X 

Senior Lectureship In Computing 
in the Humanities 

Applications are Invited from persons with an established record* 
the field to develop teaching and research In the application 
computer-based methods In the humanities, to be attached loM : 
appropriate department, but with responsibilities across Ihe Fee- ; 
ulty of Arts and Music, Programming support will be available, i 

Salary In the Senior Lecturer scale £14,135 - £17,7<Way* 
(under review) plus London allowance of £1,297 a year. * 

Further details may be obtained from Ihe Personnel Officer. •> ' 
whom applications (three copies) with full curriculum Vitae and# : ■ 
names and addresses of two referees should be sent by ' 
Februaiy 1086. ( 


Oxford 

St. John’s College 

Tho College propoBna tn 
elect o 

CHAPLAIN 

Wlio will ba an OfMclal f>||r>w 
and a number ut tlfw o,. v . 
oriiinq Body, to ink* of l let, im 
1st September 1986. ur n« 
soon as posnllile (h».-i ,:„fi„ Pl 
™e nppolntmnnt will be r«n 
three yaara in Tlie tirsi Jnsr. 
anco, rnnewnlilr tor porloih. uf 
up lo awvnn yours thwiouflKr . 

■J' rtDlni.d mr.iiit.*.,- 
hi t i 1 r„ C ^" r, . h ° r F - n 'itanil. win 
lo « onUlli-l dally 
In i ho Ci.iiauo 
ChupH. unil io tind.-i luFt nnf,. 

nl1 iiinnlitrs 

ni ,..V. V ol, " Q ' ' i,n br II 

(n*V Ire n-oulrod 
55 “reinrluku u iimltfU Hinoinii 
IS. ur * , J" r f.« wduun- loathlnii in 
j™**"*** ar «omn other r.iih- 

, jreMItuluiv. may I,ar 

o auiln od fmiri the Online 
and nppliinilor.!, 
snnuld bn nant to thu Hri-sl- 

n °fo. , 2 ler ,h “ n 
Fobrunry 1986. (902461 H 1 


verity/' 

ialfora 


•• Salford 

nhfrAHrflenr or 

Appllcatlona j"' ^jiiiW 

llm iilirave post fra yL miA-**'. 
((iialirind aPoduBta» W ar * 

lull. [Inal ness Studl” ^r- 

ri-ltilnd UlBClpIFire. .,, b> 


S railuntu Invela i 
uta to,/re*sarcli 

nepaiMW', -Assrsl"^ 
wll) bq.fCr ,,ir ILrth fn » ^ 

first Instance, wltn 
blllty .pf ranawal- ^ 

iS5n- ^ 

Salford, SjI'SBa, Bsf-K*. 


IHETIMI 1 '^ HMJHKR KUUL'ATH IN St 3l.l.8f, 

Universities continued 

" the university^f"papua new glmneT^ 

Port Moresby 

Applications are Invited Imm suiiably qualllloa poreons tui (ha following 
poslUon*: 

namitv Principal - Goroka Toachers' College - G711022 
. are Invited ftom suiiably quallllod end sxparloncoii {.oreons for ihs 

^'r n.n uw Prl nrlpal a* the Untverslry of Papua Novv hulnea. Goroka 

posHlon Dapuiy Principal la raaponslblaio iha prlr.ttoai lor (he dally 

iha Collage, which comprises 40 academic and B<5 non- academic 
idmlnlsirerionoiina Sudanis variously proparing lor caraors as Provincial 
lull. • nd , m ? r ? *, 2nd Tachnleal Collage loachare. The majority of stall end stu- 
H!gh. Aflric^aiand Tic | n|M , 0 lh | B poalilwi vvM preferably havo a wldo 
denis Hv* on , c *"P“! na riancs M sBnloc admlnlairoilva loval In socondary tsschnr 
kiwwWQa ° n 5 h q^|® m The Oepuiy Principal has numaraus committed 
aducariMjn.P«puaNawOJ^ rt ofw^efi are Cl.olmrenships ol QTC S« B |f|n U 
rasponsIblliUas, iha mo« imp" Bp|d S(aff Dovolnpmpni. and any other 

Committee. Admlwrt lh !'p7^ c j pa |. a ihroo year eontiaci will bo oltarod ond non- 
sTo applicable to non-narional appolnleas. 

Leoturer/Sanior Lecturer In Science Education - Goroka Teachers' 
CaIIbob - G6S1002/B6 

^ , o.ii»hi> From first turn ol 1880- A threo year contract will be 

sgSSSSasasiirjfi^Bais^ 

wccosilul reaching »p# developing country. The Science curriculum 

isachar Dducadon as^riawe in a oweiopir^ p , 0Bfam , flr8 os , a bH B h«d. A 

Senior Tufor/Laclurer fn Social Solance Education - Goroka 
Taaohere' Colloga - G861002 

Amllcsiloni are Invliad from suiiably qualified pareons for this poalilon In the 
Social Sconce Dspsrimonl. The poalilon Involve* the irslnlng of Social Science 
laKhore for a two vaar Diploma In Teaching ISocondaiY)' 

Gradualas of iha Colloga are subsequently employed In Secondary Schoola 
ihrounhoui ihe couniryiAppllcanW should possess at least a first dagroo or higher 
to any one ol tho Social Science disciplines, must hove a teaching ouillllcatW 
•nd o» ner Isnco ai reaching Social Science at secondary or tertiary level. A Master s 
dogroe Is oisentlal for appolnfment at Lecturer level. Experience In teacher train- 
Inn In PMG or olhsr developing countnes would be highly advantageoub and 
desirable. The succeeslul appllcam will be ottered e three year contract wlih the 
possibility ol renewal, and will be exported to take up duties In first eentestoi 1980. 

Salaries: Deputy Principal K23.2B5. Lecturer ll/Senlor Tutor II K19.40B, Lecturer 
l/Senlor Tutor I kl 7,665. per annum, plue gratuity. 

Other Condtilont: Tho successful nppllcsnt will normally bo ottered a contract lor a 
throe year appointment ending at the ond o( □ aamoster. The gratuity entitlement Is 
bated on iw> of salary oarnod and Is payable in Instilments or lump sum and Is 
taxed st i flit raieof 2S,.ln addlllomo the aalarlesquolBd above, tlio moin bonellis 
Indude: support lot appiovad research', lonvfieo Bccontmodatiuiv. eppolnlmcni 
and repatriation slriaree lor appointee and dopondant*; flnenciai esslctenco 
towards the cost of transporting personal ollects to and from PNG; 6 weeks annuel 
recreitlon leave with horns airfares available altar each IB months ol continuous 
service; gsnorous education subsidies for children ortondinu schools in PNG or 
overseas; a salary continuation icheme to covoi extondod lilnuss or disability. 
Applicant who wish to arrange socondmoni from their homo Insillitllona will ba 
wslcamsd. The Terms and Conditions are under rovlnw. 

Applications will be treated at strictly confidential ami should Inclinln a full 
curriculum vitas, a recent small photograph and tho nemos ond nUilreswa uf tlirou 
referees end data of evallabtllty. In older io expedite tho ■ppointmnnt procedure, 
applicants are advised to ask their relarees to eonri contidontlai reports dnnMly m 
Ihe UnWerattv without welting to be contacted. Applications should I to loiwantud 

I W'k-xBrgAto Bsotibst IStsttmu), University ol Papua New Guineu. P O. B,>, 370, 
“JJjNttfiW POST OFFICE, NCD. Papua New Guinea, by 2 1 Fahtuary ifltte Condi 
2." ^ourilalto send o copy of their opplicatlons In thu SucmiorY 

London WCufaPF n 0 5^P r,lmorw ' oollf ' Universities lAppIst, jfl GorUnn Square. 

{ 7422-1) 


UNIVERSITY OP LONDON 
DEPARTMENT OP EXTRA-MURAL STUDIES 
COUNSELLING SECTION 

Trainers fn Counselling 

s^wS.'srr.'ssa;"""' 

— IMIMI 


Unlver 0 f 

Computing Teachlno Centre 

“saaswa 

rionaHon f °by l, )BM a “«nerous 
voralty h sbauf l ’.- ,h ' Un <- 

°lm of SBB| B »?r?'{? c X WIUi the 

ausp^w-W'a 

«PMInt U ." ,ver-,ty '"‘end. tei 

^project 
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University of 
Warwick 

rinpartment of EconomlcB 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURESHIP 
IN ECONOMIC 
HISTORY 

Appllcatlona Bra Frlvtlad for 
a Temporary Lectureship In 
Economic History fn the De- 
partment of Economics, ten- 
able for two yesra. The poet 
hae became available follow- 
ing the award to Dr. Maxine 


Borp of a Brit leh Academy 
Wolfaon Readership. The par- 
eon appointed will ba e*- 


iaC?kei In «nd 

•■nouege. 8aat 

saJ^uTBj-srv. 




pec ted to teach on Ihe Depart- 
ment’* core couraee In Brliien 
Economic History end also 
provide some teaching for 
optional graduate and under- 
graduate courses. 

The appointment will ba 
made on the ffret four points 
or the Lectureship scale, cur- 
rently £7 ,520 - £14.635 e.B. 
(under review). Ref. No. 27/ 
A/86/L.. 

LECTURESHIP 
IN ECONOMICS 

Appllcatlona are Invited for 
e permanent Lectureship <P 
Economics from auitebly qual- 
ified candidates specialising in 
any or the main brenchaa or 
Economics, including Eco- 
nometrics, presently taught In 
the Department, aa well a* 
from epeciallata in Financial/ 
Monetary Economics. Candl' 
datea muet demonstrate sound 
research training and a asrlou* 
commitment to research. The 
appointment will probably be 
made on the rirst alx points of 
the Lectureship arete, cur- 
rently £7,580 - £14,925 

S under review). Ref. No. 
A/B6/L. 

Further details or the pasta 
and application forme can be 
obtained from the Registrar, 
University of Warwick, 
Coventry CV4 7AL Quoting 
the appropriate Ref. No. 
Closing date for applications 
la a 5th February I0»f; 
(903B31 HI 


J| | Roydl MINury tnilegc r>f Science.* 


jhrlvciih.im 


SENIOR RESEARCH OFFICER 

IN 

MILITARY OPERATIONAL 
ANALYSIS 

Because of continued expansion, a vacancy exists 
for a Senior Research Officer to join tlie Oper- 
ational Research and Statistics Group at RMCS 
which is ona of the leading exponents of Military 
Operational Analysis in the United Kingdom. 

The successful applicant will have a number of 
years experience in the field and will be able to 
demonstrate a record of achievement in the 
development and/or uso of combat models, in 
weapon assessment studies or in other relevant 
areas of military operational analysis. He/she will 
be expected to take over the leadership of existing 
research agreements and to initiate further spon- 
sored research activities in this important special- 
ised field. The salary will be within the normal 
range for a University Research Officer Grade II, 
ie £11,655-£15,520 per annum. 

For further information and an application form 
plesso contact: Personnel Officer (HQ), RMCS, 
Shrivenhara, Swindon, Wilts. SN6 8LA. Tel: 
Swindon 782661 ext 2403 or 2421. 

Closing date: 2 1st February 1986. 



Royal Military College of Science 
Uirlvenham 




SENIOR LECTURERS/ 
LECTURERS 
IN 

DEFENCE MANAGEMENT 

Ah a consul iiicncc of nn expummm in its Dcfcuce- 
IhihcH iiuuuigemont activities at RMCS a number 
of vacancies exist ut university sonior lecturer/ 
locturer level. 

Applicants should be able to lecture effectively, 
at undergraduate and ]>ost-graduate level and 
should bo specialist^ in at least ona of the 
following aroas: Financial Management; Manage- 
ment Economics; Human Resource Management; 
Dofenco Industrial Marketing; Defence Con- 
tracting. 

Salaries will be within the normal range for a 
Uni varsity Sonior Lecturer, ie £14, 700-El 8,416 or 
Lecturer E7.820-E16.620 per annum. 

For further information and an application form 
please contact' Personnel Officer (HQ), RMC8, 
Shrivenham, Swindon, Wilts. SN6 8LA. Tel: 
Swindon 782661 Ext 2403 or 2421. 

Closing date: 21st February 1986. 


COLEG PRIFYSGOL CYMRU 
THE UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES 
ABERYSTWYTH — M.B.A. 

A one year programme offering a choice of taught 
courses in Accounting, Economics, Marketing ana 
Law. All candidates also undertake a dissertation 


Law. All canuiumra ww miuwiiw* — 

usin^ the extensive library, databases and placement 

For AiSier details write to Professor D A Peel (P3) 
Co-Director MBA Programme, University College of 
Wales Aberystwyth, Dyfed, SY23 3DB. Telephone 
(0970) 31 1 1 Extension 3132, Telex 35181. 


UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN 

CHAIR OF 
GENETICS 

AnolIcaHons are invited tor the Chair ot GeneUcs from candidates 
wStn a distinguished record In research and scholarship, par- 
EaSy In iheareaof molecular genetics In science and medicine. 

(2 be fodfltd b, 14 lltaroh 1986. ^ 


moaar =» nrcro sr«.-=3 - 5 = ir jL.-ZTKjx n r a P *-a-~ to ru-x a a va gran 

Hffifil-V/ntl ;ifirt o troth dydg UnlvorsiUW 
A Ivey 

Man Machine Interaction Unit 

*,<■.. ,|VI -. JP'.-,-. I'-l -J(l, AiV.r.’l- '> - •• !•-. Man tfyl-’ a 

ijm 01 t.*i far >,y , *gy •vw 1 ', 1 » .■) , ... vjim c-t r*.s 
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ii..« »/y/. >1 ... v - T'.tf O r.'.'-'.-.V v: sn-j wi a u >* "> ov-iL-.u'i.t 

>11 l».exi»t 1/fV‘ttftai O’- ■gtan.mil The «rtxX 

M.ju-x-ri an -J L-frnil R.rlrHS ol ctrr.r-.iOf Stl«rr« <ot«n ino BT>J 

orelLiiKii r.ir.umjrt <*anptfxr mor 14^11 

'>.e Bwr.-n'ir.-ini «i:l re a > » w*iv. l.val m .01 on v* i* se'v, '»'«■) l£ > SSW IJ.l S*j ur^«r 

r« ,K,A) Tr^o:li*i fcif*".-rr#rili nil toon U-JJ < 6 rirjt 1 1 1 £*.*j t 320 un-J<i' itium 
Furlhnr pankvlsraana SBpItoallon forms aio anlisblelrom 16a 3 Left onitai, Haiiol-Wflit 
Unlrtrulff Chambm Stiwt, Edinburgh, EHt IHX PieiAi quota nlartnca no. 146. 

1742181 


UNIVERSITY OF 
EAST ANGLIA 
NORWICH 

Applications are invited for Uie post of 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURER 
(ONE YEAR) 

In FILM STUDIES. In Die 
Interdisciplinary School ol English 
and American Studies The 
appofnbnonl will run front 
September 1906 to August 1967. 

Candidates should be comps ton! to 
leach uursot In llm U1007 and 
Him history, end In at lM9\lwo 0! 
those specific aretes.- Television, 
Woman anti Film, early cinema, 
British dnoma. Hotl/wood cinema 
Salary on Iha Male £7520 - 
£14925 pet annum (umtor invtew} 
plus UBS benollts 
Applications (three copies) which 
should conteln a lull cumcuhim 
vitae Including exact data ol birth, 
together with Ihs nemos and 
■cfdreBsaa of three persona to 
whom reference may ba made, 
should ba lodged wttfi Ihe 
Establishment Ohlcer, University ol 
East Anglia, Norwich NR4 7TJ 
(telephone 0603 56161 ok. 2126) 
(ram whom limber paiUculara may 
bo obtained not later than 21 si 
February, 1986. No lormaol 
application are luuad. 

(74221) 


University of Walaa 
TOWN PLANNING (1) 

PROFESSOR 
(Second Chair) 

APPLIED 
PSYCHOLOGY (2) 
PROFESSOR 
COGNITIVE 
ERGONOMICS 
or 

ORGANIZATIONAL 

PSYCHOLOGY 

Salary: Prolessorial Range from 
£18.070 (undor review) 
Requonts (quoting ral. j.D2fr, 2.D2B 
for dsuils to Stalling Office. UW1ST 
PO Box 68, Cardiff CF1 3XA 
Closing Date: 23 Februaiy 1088. 


S3! University 
5^ of Bradford 


LECTURESHIP in 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
SCIENCES 

Appllcallon aro Invited tor Iho 
above new post from candi- 
dates who are able to partici- 
pate fn Die teaoWfig and 
research woarammes of iho 


|t«-r min m n. 

Furilii-r tier 1 Hulun amt 
i-uiiUlilona of sppolnliitvnt 
may be obtained /rant the 
ABiotlnUnn of Common- 
wpeitti Unlvaraitloe (Appibi, 
S?_Oprtlon S muire. London 
WCIH OPF- 


of Bradford, West 


The University of 
Melbourne 

LECTURESHIP 
(CONTINUING OR 
LIMITED TENURE) 

Department of Architecture 
and Building 

The Department of 
Architecture end Building la 
aasking to appoint a lecturer 
to work In the area of 
Architectural Pealgn or Hu- 
man Environment- Relations 
and Architectural Design 
Theory. Applicants must hova 
a pood rirst degree In 
architecture or some related 
design discipline and hold a 
higher degree. Distinction In 
t-eeearch and/or practice Is 
expected. In (he ffret instance 
the appointee will ba expected 
to teach fn Architectural De- 
sign and/or Architectural 
Theory. A statement or re- 
search work and future plans 
for research ahould ba In- 
cluded as part of the applica- 
tion. 

Salary will bo In the range 
BAB7.B&3 - *55.777 par 

annum . 

Further print ad informs 
tion regarding details of ap- 
plication procedure and conjil- 
aona or appointment Is avail- 
able from the Appolntmania 
Officer i Academic ) of tlie Uni- 
versity. or the Secretary 
Oeneral, Association of Com- 
monwealth Universities 

t Apple.), 56 Cordon Square, 
London WCIH OPF. 

Applications. In duplicate, 
Including names and addressee 
of at toast three referees end 

S noring position number 703 
150, should bo addressed to 
the Stsfr Officer. University 
of Molbourne, Parkvllle, Vic- 
toria 3063. Auerrolln, and 
close on 84 February 1906. 


Fciual opportunity In em- 
ployment In Ihn policy of the 
Unlvaralty of Melbourne. 
(9026 1) HI 


_ Applies Ilona close with the 
Registrar, Uni varsity of Can- 
terbury. Private Hag, Christ- 
church. New Zenlnnd, cm 31 
March 7 980. (00853 1 HI 


University of 
Exeter 

Department Of Arabic and 
lalamir Studies 

Appllcatlona are Invited lor 

TEMPORARY 

LECTURESHIP 

in the Daparunont or Arabic 
and Islamic Studies. 

Applicants will ba required 
to show n apex la list know- 
ledge of Modern Middle East- 
ern History. The Lectureship 
will bo tenable for four years 
In the first Instance. 

Salary will ba within the 
range £7,-590 ■ £8.020 per 
annum (undor review]. 

Further particulars avail- 
able from the Personnel orflc- 
or, University or Exeter, Exe- 
ter EX4 4QJ, to whom ap- 
plications (5 copies, appli- 
cants resident overseas ona 
copy), should be sent by VB 
February 1BB6, quoting refer- 
ence no. 5458. (002551 HI 


University of Wales 
College of Medicine 

CATALOGUER 

Appllcatlona era Invited Tor 
the poat or Cataloguer In tho 
Main Library of the Collage of 
Medicine ot Haath Pork. Car- 
diff. Ceodldatos ahould be 
graduate qualified librarians 
with cataloguing experience 
and an Interact Iti computer 
applications. Preference will 
bo given to applicant* with a 
Hfe sciences rtegreo and/or 
ex per lento of online working 
end system development. 

Salary at a point on the 
Academic Related TB scale l.o. 
£7.821 to £10,748 per annum 
1 under roviewl; starling point 
according to age end experi- 
ence. 

Further particulars avail- 
able from tltr Registrar end 
Secretary, i Personnel Office >. 
UnlvoraUy of Wnlr h Colli , 00 of 
Medic Incl, Heath Park. Cnrdlir 
CF4 4XN iTfil; 0922 753044, 
Ext. 2206 )*tci whom au plica- 
tions In thu form of n cur r leu. 
lum tola* with tho names and 
adaretteii of twit rufertrev 
should be M»m by 14th Fnhru- 
ary 1986. (00841 ) HI 
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Universities conti lined 
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University of 
Stirling 

lji f.ii I, lit i|f - ,1 *. 1 |i luli.ijv 

inniicronni- 

SOCIAL WORK 
EDUCATION 
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Dil'Ii-lor. 

Till' |IIJ<al all nil lla'tl.l' I'l SH. llll 

Will'll nilili'iilliaii Is in Ii" Ul il 
si-ulnr level all I cl kilim t-Jy qtiill- 
ti i cii iippllriimi may be 
mi ini I ii I an I ><> a Clialr. Salary 
Will )>P uil I'ltlia r llio Seill'M' 
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University of 
Wnikntb 

Hamilton, New Zealand 

I JL'IVIH'I lllallll of I'llJ. IllaloilV 

APPOINTMENT 
IN COMMUNITY 
PSYCHOLOGY 

Vacancy A a 672 

Applications «r* Invlt 
a permanent 

ba raquLrad to undertake 
teach Inn and supervision of 
training psychologist* study- 
Ina for the postgrad tune Di- 
ploma In Community 
Psychology. 

Tho appointee would be 
exported to contribute to 
leeching community psycholo- 
gy at the undergraduate level. 
An Interest in cross-cultural 
psychology and/or research 
methodology would also bean 
advantage. 

Qualifications! Diploma or 
Doctorate In Community 
Psychology, or equivalent- 


I 1 ' i :! 


l i 


. I - V-: 


IMiivpr.sily »*f 

Hfirliiif! 


McrrifitEKim'iN 

INTERNATIONAL 

AND 

EXPORT MARKETING 

A I'l' Il« 111 I'M IS .IIS' Illtli'aJ I • "■« 
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HKSKA HCI I FELLOW 

Apl'llr.illiius lira- lilt It "•! fur 

til- |M>sl «l It-Sllllal* I I'll Utt 

■ III till' ll'.ltl !■!'■ ■ *■'■ t 

mill F.fiiriMVinriir m in-mnli 
}.n|inrvla'l'"R. fill- 1'iuil Is lull- 

ii|i|i. f ■ it <> iiicjiiUis C is nil L 
Mm ill l!WI6. ill 'is X cull um 
iiussilile linn eni lor. Sulm'V 
within i*n i mu IH/1A iluiit'iitlllili 
ii|iun (|iiollf Irntluns anil os- 
liui-loiirn. 

Further pnrllrulurs arc avull- 
uble far buth piislllons from 
The University Snrrcinry. 
University of Stirling. SfiE'linn 
rK9 4LA: Tel: 07fl<i 73171. 
ext. MM. In whmn nppllra- 
i In ns tonetlmr with llie minins 
nl Imi I'lifcraiou nil unit I bo sent 

■ ■olorn 14 Febi'iinr.V 19fl6. 

Plmlnr rjiiuln ItiT. lT>. Ill 


Th« University of 
Piipnn New Guinea 
Port Moresby 

LECTURER/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN 

PROfiTHODONTICS 

■ IDspartmontjof Dentistry! • 

sons who Doasesa a basic 
dental degree Trom a recog- 
nised University and an 
appropriate postgraduate 

Qualification . Tho successful 
applicant muat have demons- 
trated suitable teaching and 
research otporlgnco com- 
ma neu rate with appointment 
at Lecturer/Sontor 'Lecturer 
level, notice Include leaching 
Dental Pros tho llco In the 
undergraduate and postgradu- 
ate programmes of tho De- 
partment qr Dentistry, but 
preference would bo given to 


preference wqu 
eppllcnnte will 
. Conservative 
addition. .• 


Idlttdh, . 
Further 


S B. to teedh 
entlstry In 


Inrormetlan 


l. '■ 

(•', ‘ i 


year undergraduate program- 
me leading to the Bachelor or 
Social Sciences and a two-year 

K ate rad ua to programme 

■din a to the Mllttr'i do- 

S reo. The ranearch (lograaa of 
faster or Philosophy end 
Doctor of Philosophy nre also 
of farad, The Department has 
access to good computing faci- 
lities via a VAX network and 
micro computers nre also 
available to staff. Close rela- 
tionships with a wide range of 
community groups end facili- 
ties In otid around iho WalWito 
region have been sated II eh ad 
end tho appointee win ba 
expected U> maintain and ox- 
land these . 

The Diploma In Community 
Psychology programme nor- 
mally takai three yonri to 
complete, enrolment homo 
concurrent with the Master of 
Social Science degree. 

Tho current salary runao for 
Lecturers la NZS2B.OOO - 
NZ$35,000 p.a. Study leave 
on full pay Is available artnr a 
Qualifying period, 

informal preliminary en- 
quiries may ho made to Head 
or nnperimant. Dr. Dnry S. 
Parsunson. 

Snfarmntlon on the condi- 
tions of appointment and da* 
telle of the method or applica- 
tion ere available fronn The 
nenlBtrnr, University of 
WnlkalOa Private Beg, Homll 
ton. New Zealand, or 
Secretary aancrgl, Assoda 
Hon of Commonweallh Unl- 
varsltloa (Appts. )■ 36 QorUon 
Bquare, London VVC1H OFF. 

ApnlliatlQim close on 31 
March 1 006, 

Equality of employment 
opportunity Is University pall- 
„cy. (B0B64> 111 


REMINDER 

COPY KOR CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISE MENTy IN 

THE T.H.EiS. 

SHOULD ARRIVE NOT LATER THAN 

10AM MONDAY , 
PRECEED1NG 
PUBLICATION 


eve ha hie from the Hud, De- 
ntistry Department, uPNO 

IS^S D o*r^fer ?.5S5 

New Quines. 

Balm-las i Senior Lecture/ 
KRl.asB. Lecturer a rad a 3 
K19.40S Lecturer Orade 1 
K17.SSB, per annum, plus 
gratuity. In addition to the 
dbova, a cllnloel allowance of 
KS.OOO p.a. is payable to 
etlnldens who ere. reniaterad 
as a Dentist by the Medical 
Board or Papua New Oulnoa. 

Other Conditions; The suc- 
cessful applicant will normally 
be offered a contract for s 
throe year appointment en- 
ding at the end of e semester. 
The ornmiiy entitlement Is 
based un 34 W nf mulnry 
earned end Is payable In In- 
stalments or lump sum end Is 
taxed ol a rim mto of 2 9b . In 
addition to the salorlua quoted 
«b°y«i the main hannrite In- 
oiuaai support for approved 
research) rent-frna accom- 
modatloni appolniniont and 
re pa trie lion airfares for 
app Din lea end dependants) 
financial insistence towards 
tne cost of Iransporiatinn per- 
sonal effects to and from 
PNO: 6 weeks annual recreo- 
Hon.laave wl(n home airfares 
avallabla after each la months 
or continuous service; goner- 
qua eduratlon subsldlaa tor 
children attending schoole In 
PNG or overseas) B salary 
cnntlnuetloii schema to cover 
extended Illness or disability. 
Applicants who wish to 
arrange secondment from 
their homo Institutions will be 
welcomed. The Terms end 
Conditions are under review. 

Applications will ba treated 
as strictly confidential and 
should Include o full curricu- 
lum vitas, a recent small 
photograph and tho names and 
addressee of three refereae 
and date of availability. In 
ordor to expedite the appoint- 
ment procedure, applicants 
are advised to ask thalr re- 
rnraos to sand confidential 
reports directly to the Uni- 
versity without walling to ba 
fPIJtaeled, Applications 

should ba forwarded to the 

Oulnoa, P.O. Box 330, Uni- 
varsity Poet Office, . hfCD, 
5« p un New Oulnek, by 3d 
' pw'dldatae in the 
UK should also send a copy of 
their applications to the 
Ooneral, Assoda 
. t,on of Commonweal th Uni- 
vemitles lAppta), 36 Gordon 
’ — '■oil WC1H OFF. 


JStK III 


Murdoch IJniverNity 
1'i-rlh, 

Western Ausimliii 


I.ECTUHEKnil*/ 
SENIOR 
I'ECTURKSIHP 
IN Ol -ClIj’/VriONAh 
KNVMtoNMKiNT , 
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In I'.'iili lur .i|i|",lilt'.M iiihI 

ll«|». lull ill t III |l 1 1 v . M-IItt.V.ll 

ili,i I siililliiii-in iilli .ssiiii. ■■ mid 
I ii iiihi- i'iii’i litisii luau uriiiitiii* 
ini-ill. 

I'rucMilurr. |ur Api<liro- 
tliiius : Thnrr Is nu urciw.1 IImxI 
appllc utlou loini. lull Iwu 
ciuiiplute ants of 'li.tnlliirt mi- 
pllcatloiiH. quo I Inn the 
api,i~4*|irlatn rufrriiii'''* nmn- 
bur, In. lulling full persiinnl 
par tin i turn, in lulls ul ti-rtlnry 
final inciiiimis, diri'iirs lilsii.rv 
wllll duvrriptlon uf iiuuIn h>>ld. 
area of iiinlnl ciuni.nli*in n 
ami IntiTMut, resfiircli ■tun- 
plelrd or iiirmitiy bring 
iiihImi inkcii, iiui'sc-iiiil vluwx 
on trnrliliiii. iiiniiilnirsliip "rtf 
pi'uInHSlouul iiiHlIiutlons ur 
HOtlOLll'X liqil liOSlllllll'i uf ■<■- 

Hpansilillli v In tlinsi*'. lifii ul 
I'Plcvnnt iimiiirliil iinblKli'-'J l>y 
tho uiiplli iiiit. whon iivnlliibli* 
to tnkr. up iippoliitiiiniit It 
urrm-cil mid llir iiuiiirs mid 
arltlrcaMMs of thrur ni'ofi.ssloii- 
ul rofornoa, sliuiild I'riich Iho 
Porsoiiniil OfNrrr, Murdu'-h 
Ulllvni'slly, Mur'lu.li. VVuot- 
nru A list nil la 6150. by 28 
l : i-bi'iiiu y' I9KA. Aiiplli sills 
riKliliilii III lhr Unlloil Klun- 
ilrun. Ciu-onn oj Airim hi ihc 
time 'll npiilli utluii should 
iilm> fiirw iti rl iiiii. fin ihr-r ciipy 

lll III'' bl-i'l .,(111 V (i Mil'll III, 

,\..Sll|.|||||ll|| Ml I'.. Illllll.il- 

wii.iltii I hils >.| sill, i.\|i|<i'.l. 

,X6 l.l- 'is lull .sqii.iri-, Lui ii lull 
WCI 11 01‘F. inO'Jfltu 111 


Brunei University 

Depart mo tit of Mathematics 
end Statistics 

UECTURE8H1P8 

(i> Now Blood Lectureship 
In Numerical Analysis. 

. (Ilf Two yoer Temporary 
Lectureship in Numerical 
Analysts/ Applied Mathema- 
tics. 

Applications are Invited for 
the above lectureships, ten- 
able from let October 1886. 
For . bath posts applicants 
should have Interests In the 
numerical solution or dlf- 
. fersntlal actuations and their , 
applications. F<?r fl> I know- 

• ; 

Appointee a to bodt poal- 
tlons will ba required to con-' 
tribute' to the Universities 
at Ion 8 


tribute to the Unlvaraltlee 
BupersTtnuatlon Scheme in 
accords hoe with the HOC 
guidelines, B alert as will Man 
the Looturer scale £7,830 - 
Ct9,BB3 per annum (under 
review). A London Allowance 
of Cl .387 nor annum la also 
payable. The ags limit for 
now blood’ appointments is 
35. but In exceptional rosea 
the appointment nf a particu- 
larly wo|| qualified candidate 
over the limit may be made. 
For the temporary position 
the appointment will tie made 
on the bottom 3 points of the 
■lecturer ecelo. 

Application form and furth- 
er details from the Personnel 
Socrninry, Brunei University, 
Uxbridge, Middlesex U08 
3PH. Closing dele Is 38 
February, 1886. (902431 HI 


Belfast 

The Queen’s University 

LECTURESHIP 
IN BUSINESS 
STUDIES 

Bohool of Management and 
Finance 

Available from lha earliest 
date as may be arranged, the 
duties of this lectureship may 
include teaching at any level o. 
ino undergraduate end post- 
graduate programme of the 
dopartment. the teaching of 
quantitative methods and 
management Information »«•- 
tenia forming a aubata 
proportion of the duties In- 
volved. Candidates should 
preferably havo qualifications 
and research Interests in busi- 
ness administration, quontlbi- 
ti ve methods and management 
information system, 

. scele: C7.831 - 

r 13,332 (Interim scale, under 


ecale I £7.821 - 
r 13,392 (Interim scale, under 
With contributory 
. n . rtsMe under U8S, 
initial placing dependant upon 
ago, qualifications and experl- 
once ■ 

Purthar partlculora msy be 
gSg!?W JI™™ the Personnel 
orflcer, The Queen a tjnl- 
OT Belfast, BTT INN, 
HS.'-ffi SggfnO- ciosina 
?"*"■ SB February, 1986. 

(B034 3» qU ° ,B R ’ f - 

* H I 


Univorsity of 

Newcastle upon Tyne 

COOKSON CtROUP 
CHAIR OF 

ENGINEERING 

MATERIALS 

A|,|,lli •■lluns HI* luvili'il 
I I i • ill'll, l.il' . Willi ii".,'.lli h 

i- ti'i-i ■ ii'iiii- • rhi'i 

■ •ii'iui'''. iiiimI "r hi'ih 

- 1 1.| 1 1 1 lll.ll.'l l.il'- 

•.Ill- ul (11,1 1 -I .-I'll ■ i-'l llt.ll «-- 
| l.il-. III- -M.l, ll|»|. ullll.'ll III 

i i,l-. ui-wiv i vi.,i,iisi,,.,i * null 
Will ft.. 1 U- ■ I. <1 ft*' |M " "V|. If 
| ,- .1. 1 ■ , -.llill III I l'l|i Illllll. I ■<• 

I . ll illl'l tl|...I..L'-tl'|>IIK'*l* *•■ 

i •• i:ii i- i -. v. fii i likin'* ■ i » . rh" 
I ll ill Will III ll, I'l III III'' 
I "'I'.u ■ iin-'il .*1 Mi i.i 1 1 ii i H v mill 
I In i .M.iii i l.il** mill I** 

■iv.lll.il.l. I . , III- I III- - 1 1 I'ulll I ..I 
'*i(ui..'i- l*m«. 

S.il.lK V Will I II 'I'*' 1*1"- 

|..--..rlnl in,,.,.. ,M,.iiiIi..| ..lili* 

. .| II, « I '|,Il Ml .11 1- 'I **l,|M'| • 

.llllllll, lit, II '•■ll.lil.. S'. Ill I..' I 
Mi'll . <1. 

i iii Hu, i |..ii-i |, iiIiii-v inns >■•< 

■ . 1 J * ll III" II III! I l.-.'1-.l I III . 

1 1,* t-'n I'-. I ,li .. >.| W, w. .i'll.- 

■ ■• » -II 'I « ILL'. I, I > |llftll<|l..|, 1 Ml ■ 

ii,.,. t;. iw 1 ,'iii* i,i>. >i, r mi' 

I'f I ilil 1 . S'. Ill, S'. I, Ml 1 1 , >l-|l II- >1- 
l It.lis » I '• t..|.|.-sl, tllvlllll III- 

llllllll 'I .'II. I Illllll I- SS> .. Ml lllll-l. 

|,'fr "•••'. tun ll |...|.(>-.l il.-f 
Inn r ilimi llili Main Ii I 'ill'.. 

■ ■ Illllll" lUl'-S ll'llll, ,I||I-.||||- till- 

III It i-li i'.b's ni.1% m 1 1 ii, , 1 ■ i.|i" 

I Ul'J’ .‘I'll I. I'tll'Jli/M III 


University of 
Hull 

Dft|ini'tm*iu of Social Policy 
end ProfcHslonul Stiulien 

M.A. 

CRIMINOLOGY 

M.SC./DIPLOMA 

HEALTH 

ADMINISTRATION 
AND RESEARCH 

il'iii l liiiU'/full llini') 

Al*l*llrilUoils un* luvltril fill 
thn iwu tiuifilu niusliirv 
coiirNiix In Ci linlnol.igy ami 
Hciilili Ail nilii let rut Ion mu! 
Rasuurcli tunc your full liino 
or two years part tinioi. They 
provide advanced study for 
students Intomlliin to enter a 
career of lenclilug or rosaurcli. 
but are also suitable fur pro- 
fessionally qiiullflnd officers 
umployiol In ralntnd piihllr 
eervlrcv. AppllruntN Himnlil 
liiivu a iiiuitl hniuuirx ilhipri* ill 
ii r*'l"Viinl mil'll*', ur nqiilvii- 

h ilt pi i.l'.wloiiul iiuiilllli 

• I'MIH. 

Furtliar Ini or mu t loi* and 
llcution forms art* avail 
able from Tlio Course Ad ml 
niatrator, Departmont of So- 
cial Policy and Professional 
Stud lea. Cl nl varsity of Hull, 
Mull H'uft 7RX. Tel: 04 8 i 
4B7966. Plsma quote rafarn- 
oei J.F.86, (90867) HI 


University of 
St. Andrews 

Department of Ruoatan 

LANGUAGE 

INSTRUCTOR 

Applications are ■ invltsp 
from netlva ‘Russian ipssktr* 
tor the . poet of language tn> 
•truetor in the Department qr : 
Russian fbr the session 1 996/ 
87 (October - June). The poet 

maybe renewable rpr a second 

and final ysar. The person 
appointed will be expected to 
conduct con verse t Ion classes 
and to assist In the teaohlng of 
the Russian language at adv- 
anced levels. The salary will 
be £7,980 par annum. 

Applications (two copies 
preferably In typescript) with 
the names of two referees, 
should be submitted to The 
Establishments Officer. The 
University, College Gate, St. 
Andrews. Fife K.Y16 9AJ not 
later then 14 Fabruary 1B86, 
from whom further particu- 
lar* may be ahtaluad . 

(90371) HI 


Goldsmiths’ College 
University of London 

School of Education 
B.Ed. & Art Teachers' 
Certificate 
Departments 

LECTURER/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN EDUCATION 
(ART) 

Applications are fnvlted 
from suitably qualified 
teachers with recent experi- 
ence lit Primary and Secondary 
Schools. The post is a Joint 
appointment between the 
Deportment and thB 
ATC Department and tha per- 
apn appointed will bo hair 
time In each. 

. * n . °]e B.Ed. Department 
the lecturer will contribute 
mainly to Professional and 
Curriculum Art Courses for 
ary students. The work in 
will be on all of the very 
varied levetg of the A.T.C. 
Course activity. 

_ T hB »J»rir.Jvlll be on the 
2£*r e ix B iIo2 4 X 12 Increment* 
S,* 15 .'? 84 P Br “dnunt Inclu- 
sive of London Allowance. 

Write ror further datalle to 
S®" lor Assistant Rea- 
Waraonnan, Unlveral- 
pr or London Goldsmiths' Col- 
JiRYf £ ro ? a - London 
I 4 ® N W- Closing date for 

February*! lca, " onB 14th 

Tha College Is an Eoual 
?8^a D 70) Uh ‘ ,,M Employer. 


Murdoch University 
Forth, 

Western Australia 

h. IiiimI "| M.illii'liinl Irnl Illl'l 
I'livvli ul 6, Inin i“i 

LECTURESHIP 
IN COMPUTER 
SCIENCE 

Al«|,ll"ltlMll-> '»"■ Ilivll'-M 
i r ■ ■■■■ ••itliulilv titiitllr I'-'i per- 

■.'■IIS Will, (''■*• lllll'l ‘Hill I''" 

k-ui'i* lllll'l rsis 111 "iinimii i 

... Iiill •• I III*. ll-'Wlt »,sl ill I - 
(Kli'-ri iiivuiriiniiii'- ii ii".|k»l»sl- 

hli imi- ■> -iii hlnu ii wl'l" rnii'fti' 
uf * 1 . 1111 * 111 . " *u imii'i' iiimI kiiiu- 
(lllll ' l. ll » <,||,|>llt I I'll ■ «llll'*>«'S. 
1*1 "I'll I II. Will I." "llvil It* 
.ii'iill' .mi*i wlili ii ii* '* " 1 1 Minim - 
•■■r ->■ ii'ii* ■■ l*iii ftoii-i'iiiul '111*1 uu 

iiiii'i-' ■ ' in tli * » 1**1 

i .Millin' lliu el'i'f: *>*134 - 

|*r|l.l IIMllllll.il- |'7/>lli* 

siiIiii) I! ••huh* 3 -\3 7.1133 in 
S 5 r , . 7 7 7 ftu-r ■■■■■■■■iii I.i|i|.*»ln1- 
liii.nl will iiMi'iniillv Ii'' iiliiili' lift 
llli' II, tv.-ft s.1 ■* | m >.| 111'- 'll Ullfi. 
Tills. I-. ii t'liiiirulil'' hpii.jIiiI- 

lliflil nil'l , tuiili' lull'. Ini III* !•- 

k"i" i .iiiiiii. ilimi. I- -nil e*-i%l" 

Ii.ii! M iiiklili Hlii'll'k |.|*. nl ■ 

n ■ i hi in-, iiiiviiiciii ill I m ii * 

1’i-r'li l ■ ji* hi ■ | *l ■ 1 1 1 1 nil'l 

I'.-jIlli-'l ■ I null I V. ixliluvnl mill 
sin i lliiu-li, iilliiwniii". •inii 

ll. |*lll i illllll. Il-llll Ill l lll III'-- 

IlIMfd . 

I’l «»• ■ ii'ii » f,n , \|i|)lli n- 

tlllllk l il'.lk. IX Ml, |I|'"MI I'lbi'll 

ai'i'lii nl li>n form, but two 
'.iinli'lrln nnls ol tintallud up- 
pllrdt limk. qilutlnu Miu 
Mpproi-rlute rnfc'i nnce imm- 
bor. Iiu'lutllnu full pei'aonol 
partltiulnra, ctotolls of tertiary 
qualifications, career history 
wlili description of pnsrn held, 
area of special cumpotoncn 
and Intaresft, rosaui'cli com- 
pleted nr currently balnn 
undertaken, personal views 
on tonchiiiu, membership of 
prof nsitluiinl Instltutlonx nr 
aorlatiuH and liiialtlunn of n>- 
apousltinity In t)u.-sa; list ur 
rnli'vimt mnt«rlul pnl.lislnnl by 
the uinilli'uiil, wl mil avnlliilil'' 
In InkM ni> n pniil i it minit If 
nif'-i-iul mill llu- linin'-, uml 
adclf u/.Mis til linin' unit »'nsl« 'fl- 
at ref|.r«hiM niuiuKl nuili ill" 
I'm HtnniKl oiri.-ui . Miii'lImi'Ii 
U niversity. Murilurli. VVusl- 
ei'ii Auxiriillu 6150. by 7 
Mur, ‘I: 11)86. Applltmilk i'i*hI- 
(lent In ttin Unlti-il KIiiikImiii. 
Etiruin- «<i- Afrli'n, nl till' I linn 
ol Hi'plli-iitiim should iilao for- 
ward miu* further mpy tu thr 
So-.l'xlnry Gouurnl. Assoc I ii- 
tiuii of Common wrnllli Unl- 
vorsItluH f Appts. i, 36 Cnriloii 
Sqiinrn, London WC1H 0l a F. 
(903631 H I 


University of 
Hong Kong 

Ai'i'lit-iiliiiiis are Inviiod f«»r 
till' iolluwlnn innttn: 

|5 1 89 1 1 

CHAIR OF 
EDUCATION 

(Dapartmant or Education) 

tenable from July l, 1087 
fallowing tha retirement of 

Professor M.A. Drlmor. 

Clones 81 March 1986. 


CHAIR OF 

GEOTECHNICAL lw . 
ENGINEERING ~ 

. (Departmont of Civil - 
Engineering) ( 

S2i?. “ d 

faasorlei range and not. less 
than HKS3S7. 130 (approx. 
£51 ,890; atari inn equivalent 
os at January 16. 1986). At 
current rates, salaries tax will 
not excad 17% of gross in- 
come, Housing st a rental of 
7wJi of salary, children's 
education allowances, leave 
and medical benefits are pro- 
vided. 

Further particulars end ap- 
plication forms may be 
obtained from the Secretary 
Oenaral. Association of Com- 
monwealth Universities 

(Appts), 36 Gordon Square, 
London WC1H 0PF, or from 
the Appointments Unit, 
Secretary's ortlce, Unlvormtty 
of Hong Kong, Hong Kona. 
(90260) HI 


Queen Mary College 

(University of London) 

School of Mathematical 
Sciences 

MATHEMATICIAN/ 
PROGRAMMER 
(Computational 
Group Theory) 

The School of Mathematical 
Sciences has recently been 
awarded a special support 
post for work In computation- 
al group theory and ralatod 
areas, and now seeks a suit- 
able appointee who should 
normally have a Ph.n. in some 
area of Purs Mathematics and 
axpsrlenca In managing large 
computer programmes. The 
successful applicant will ba 
expact ed to work with mem- 
bers of thn School on the 
davolopihent, maintenance 


and l m bl a manta lion of large 
group theory programmes, to 
aaafat with teaching, and to 
undertake reeearch. 


The appointment will be tor 
up to 3 years In the first 
Instance with the puaslhillty 
?L l n . ®*tabiiehed post at the 
ana of this period. Starting 
Mlary according to aga and 
?v p 5£i? nc * « ,| J * ba ln the range 
£7.330 to £11,305 (under 
rey^w). plus £1.397 London 
Allowance. Tho post Is avall- 
“hls from l April or 1 Septcm- 

Dfir lifgo, 

■ *, pp,, catloiis (2 copies) en- 
closing c.v. and names of 8 
referees to lie sent to the 

g As slstant Personnel Officer, 
Mary College. Mile 
nd Road. London El 4N8, no 
jater then 1 March 19B4. 
Flaase quote reference 86/8/ 
THES, (90339) HI 


Oxford ( 

Bolliol College [ 

domus 

SCHOLARSHIP ! 

I 

i»'i) I iiiiIii ii ii'.xiiir.nii„n B ; 
111 llrli ,l,. |- | U8(j VL.W ,W ' I 

liiii.li. Il* ftuiy f.. D s V ' 1 i r ; ! 
uii'niliilill/f.il iwL. 1 !* 

of si.ffl. i„iii iii.ide-mli ni.ri 
pri-sxiu iii.-iuki.ivot. f, r „" i 

•Ul I IT III, I, will I... , nnilc . “"J f 
A I'll .111*1 ...„* |„ Hjp 'H | 

I Hi ' Mill-, in miu remii ik. 1 

Ml Ifl'jfiirs' t'lilfl'im ||*r,c Mlll , I 
iHiy tin'll Iiiilvi i Slly rJUj.'yj* I 
f*i Ift. .lurkhlpk will be ton Jy J 
■ or y..«is. riinewsbicrfu ! 
ihii-'i. 7 bn i ,)ll'«ii. udmlvs b,jf i 
mon mill wiiiiii'ii. D, '“ 

Dul nils limy |,„ oLlaln,, 

I I ‘'"i' 1 . 1 ?: 1 *»ui- li.r AiIuiIuIom i 
ill H llllllll anil , llll .||, *({£') J 

— ^ j 

University of j 
Oxford 

Lincoln College ] 

JUNIOR RESEARCH / 
FELLOWSHIP 
IN PHILOSOPHY \ 

Tho Collnnn prupu'j'i !• i 
appoint, if iiinr. In ., -.nun:. ■ 

1 niHliilnii,. „ | mill, i It, siran 1 , 

I *'.| ll IW III 1 'llll. Jkl -|ill*. Will) i ! 

tciiiir*- ».) ilm... vh.ii • Iron | ( 
Oi-tub-r, I'lH'.. I 

Fuvtllur |iui tl* i iln rs end in. I 
plication Inriiis muy br '■ 
obtained from ili<< Itecwr'i 
Sacretary, Llmuln Collr« 
Oxford OX1 51)11. Anpllcji 
tluns ehniibl r'-a'-li the Culltgt 
nut Iiiii'i ilimi 2R Fohruw 
1986. 

LECTURESHIP 
INPOUTICAL ! 
THEORY 

"IIP' Uiillmjn propom to ■ 
nni'oliii. If tliure Is s suitable - 
i inidlilnu'. n Lucturer ill Poll, j 
iii ul Tliiuiry with a tenure c,l 1 
two vo ms fi-nni l Octobrr, I 
I f)M6 uml the pusalblllt) el 
reitnwnl for u third year. Tin 1 
Lci-iiirur will ba expoctid la ! 
Ilhu-Ii iiiiu- liuurs par week. | 

Suinry will dopond on qu*l- [ 
if l> utldiin (mil oxparianeo. 

ruriltur purtlculars and «p- 1 
plicallon font)* may bs 
obtained from the Rector 1 * l 
8m rut fry. Lincoln Collags, 

Ok f uni OX’l SDR. Appllc*- 
linns xliould roacli the Colltw 
nut Inter than 38 FrUtwi | 
1996.(91779) »* 


King’s College 
London (KQC) 
(University of London) 

nepartlllDntof■l l,,lc ■ , 

Studies 

inS& 

8TUU' tft . for 

_ invited 

Applications “S, e Tenin° r ?S 
xpppintmant. «*> ■ V 0 ptemen* 




Universities continued 


Fellowships continued 


r*i , Vu 7 . 7 


bo axpsotsdi:- to . teach J: 
■fautaaiSni oarisrel oaur»« 
Including Ui2 *tudy,of ap*" 
risd texts lit BebTeWk _ | 

Tlie salary attached to tk'. 
appointment will no at U* 
lower end of thn Lnctursrl.- 
Scale (C7.B20 - £(0,743 JW' 
annum i>lux £1,207 LonOM.,.- 
AllnwunLoi uml prefersixf 
will he shown towards a you#''!, 
I)»r scliolur. , * 

Application forms ui' 
further particulars sr# syiD, 
able rrom the Personnel OIHr.... 
er. King's College Loud* 3 
(Kqci. Strand, Lon**). 
wcsJIl '2LS, to whom Ms- 1 
plated epplicatlone InaludUJi*, 
the names and oddroji** o p 
not fewer then two ref«rid[. 
should be aent by not !■?■;-* 
than Monday 3 March IMj 
(90358) R» 


University of 
Stirling 

DEPUTY 

SECRETARYAND 

REGISTRAR 

Appllcstlona ars 
the above post from 
qualified candldite*, SX 
will be fixed wllhln**®,- 
IV. range at. around • 

plus u.s.a. nirtmrj? 

lars ere available 
University Secre^JaiU ^ 

varsity qf BtlrlUk. illl' 1 ' 

FK9 4lA: Ten 


University of 
Glasgow 

(JlMMIMW I nil vci ' 

Apl'll' alluns 'll' - liivlti'd 1 1*1 

’"administratoh 

asraBTJ-Jsas 

V9B6. 

tiiiii*. at'vernnieiit doiiart 

men's mid with Glasgow L il- 
vrrslly ornduntrs and thr pub 
Ur ni'iieritliy. with « view to 
riiud raising for ,',y U ‘ 

jrcls within the University- 

Applicants should p roJ»r- 
sbly be graduates with « back 
nrniind of auccois In P p ® 

"i r«-sp'»iislblllty In .““.‘"SSi 
i.i m/.-vP/.iiiiI or pfanemic lit* 
■mi.i ii.ihi- k'.in" knuw rdge of 

il , Iliuiiii l‘il and 

!"■ .In- — ii.linliiluriiilMii. ro 
own .mil ill IV" •■ 'in Ik '•s-.i'ii- 

tin. 

salm y will Groili' il 

i£lj*. 143 . £13.5221 or Grade 
[II (£14.700 - £18.4131 o( tin.* 
biiiifti'v Hiali'H lor At'ideinftc- 
ri. Ini —I AdaiilnlHiratlva Staff. 
II, .in knilt-H sin riirrentlv 
Uiidrl- ri.vlnw. 

Furili'T imrtl' iilars may bu 
ol.lnlui'il in mi tin 1 Amdomlr 
I'Hrv. iiuml Oilier. 1 Jill varsity 
of Oliik.iuw, aiumiow GI2 
8(jO. wlii. 1 1. ni*|illr»itloriN (6 
L-oi'h'Sft, ulvliiu Hi" mtini-s nnd 
uii-trokHPN uf not nmru tltuii 
llirnn riilnrnnc. shuuld be 
luitux'l .*■> >>r before 28th 
Fnbnini V 1 9H6. 

Ill reply pluunn quote lluf. 
No. 3655T. i U024 7» HI 


University of 
Edinburgh 

Fnciiliy of Divinity 

Department ul Eriii-«lns.llcul 
lllniury 

LECTURESHIP 
„ IN THE HISTORY 
teDTHEOLOGY 

(WTIXV 

REFORMATION 

Aiiplii utluns are Invited for 
this iii.wly -endowed Luc- 
fori ...Iii". t„ liable rrom 1st 
. l Preforence 

U .*l 0,Vl " 1 .‘P applicants 
who am nusliriud in bath 
History and Thao logy. 

nhlailT/i l , '<rllrulsr» may bo 
ni(f™ W ,! r ? m T . h “ Personnel 
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Fellowships 


The Londou School of 
Economics and 
Political Science 

THE MORRIS 
GINSBERG 
FELLOWSHIP 
IN SOCIOLOGY 

Invttes apiillciitiuns liw tin* 
Morris Gliisliui'u Fellowship 
tn Sociology. Thn piirpoMr ur 
tho Fellowship is to promote, 
research In 6orlolouy. IL muy 
bn tellable, at the dlwn-tlnu uf 
tho Committee ut Mniiuin*- 
merit, with oilirr Onlmh. 
Appointments or A will'll V (1*1 
Instance by n University 
Tnunhrr who mill) it rumblnn II 
with sabbatical or study I'-itv". 
The period of ail awni 'i nmv I*" 
up tn twelve ■nontlih l"H 
should not ho Inss limn mi" 
term. It may be held ul uuv 
time within the noxl two 
years. 

Application forma, avail- 
able on rucnlpt uf a s>UMi|u*d 
sddrenacd envolopn, friuii tin- 

Admlllisiratlvii Officer, 

H316. Loudon School ni 
numlcs and Fnlltli nl Helen* **, 
Hoiijihloil Struel, Loin Ion 
WCBA 2AR. 

Closing dote for roi-olpt of 
appllrntious 17 February 
1986. 1902631 I«2 
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nculniM vitae mid the names of 
ehould ranch 
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School of Oriental and 
African Studies 
(University of London) 

LEVERHULME 
RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIP 
IN CHINESE 
SOCIOLOGY AND 
ANTHROPOLOGY 

Tha School invites applica- 
tions for s Levorhulme Re- 
aaaj-ch Fellowship in Chinasa 
Hoclolopy and Anthropology 
(located In the Department of 
Anthropology end Sociology). 
The Fellow would be expected 
to pursue pereonal research 
end to develop research prog- 


end to develop research prog- 
rammes, Tho successful appli- 
cant would have a working 
knowledge of Chinese and 


would be expected, to have 
considerable research experi- 
ence and publications on 
Chinese society. 

The Fellowship will be for 
five yesra, salary In the range 
n of the research salary 
scales, currently £1 1.905 - 
£14,933 (plus London 
Weighting £1.997). 


Further particulars ere 
available rrom Mr- M.J- Daly, 
'Assistant Secretary, Bohool or 
Oriental and Amcan Stud las 
Moist Street, London WC11 
7HP. to' whom applications 
Should be sent. The ciosina 
date for tlie application le 1 
February 1986. (90337) 


PLEAS E MENTION - 

THET.H.E.S. 

WHEN REPLYING TO 
ADVERTISEMENTS , 


University of Cambridge 
Faculty of History 
Mellon Research Fellowship in 
American History 

Application 1 ; arc invited for a Mellon Rosea cch 
Fellowship in American History, in be held from I 
October 1986. Tlie Research Fellow’s duties shall he to 
engage in original research in American history, which 
for this purpose shall be defined as the history of the 
United States of America from its colonial beginnings. 
The Research Fellowship shall be tenable for a period 
of one year, with the possibility of renewal. The 
stipend will be within the range £5,705 to £7,520. 

It is expected that candidates will cither have 
completed a Ph.l). dissertation or he able to submit 
substantia) written work if requested. 

Applications (seven copies), which should include u 
statement of proposed research and a curriculum 
vitae, together with the names of not more than three 
referees who have knowledge of the cundhl tile's work , 
should be sent to the Secretary to the Managers of the 
Mellon Fellowship Fund, Faculty nf History, West 
Road, Cambridge, CHJ 9KF, so us to rencli him by 
Wednesday 26 February 1986. 


Institute of 
Historical Research 
University of London 
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Polytechnics 


Newcastle upon Tyne Polytechnic 

Recurrent Education Service 

TEMPORARY SENIOR LECTURER 
(ASSOCIATE STUDENT SCHEME) 
(TWO YEAR APPOINTMENT) 


REF EXP 88 

APPLICATIONS ARB INVITED TOR THIS TWO YEAR PUIX-TIMB 
POSITION WHICH HAS ARISEN AS A RESULT OP SPONSORSHIP BY 
THE DEB AND MSO OP A MAJOR RESEARCH AND DBVBLOPMKNT 
PROJECT BASED ON AN EXPANSION TO THE POLYTECHNICS 
ASSOCIATE STUDENT SCHEME- APPLICATIONS PROM CANDIDATES 
WHO CAN ARRANGE SECONDMENT WILL RE WELCOME. 

Tbs pntfsot wiU IdTotvii a Amdansatsl reappraisal ofcoure*rtrei4ur»,d*llv*i7 
mslbodi, method* of sMOsnasot end adtoiasloo* pmesdmes. The overall oqoctivs 
U to provide opvoitgoltlee for sdolts, wtlh expert advice, to design study 
programmes tailored to their particular needs. They will do this by dunslng 
elements ftom a wide range of course* serose lha fastftuttoo. The §A*ma mu be 
linked to a stopped system ofCNAA awards from Certtfleste tbrooih Diploma and 
Degree to Henour* D^roe. 

Yoa will be a member of th* Hecuiwnt Ednration Servtoo ond wtll week cloooly 

with a core to*m oTataff fixes within the Institution who have been raloaied part- 
Ume to »«* on fb* Project under the leadership of the Project Director (Head of 
Pbrulty of H immlUsd sod Prqfect Manager (Hssd of Reomenl Edocstloa). 
He/sht will hire prime rospoulblllty for providing educstimwl gnldewn, sod for 
devikmlog a Polytechnic approach to a eas um a t ftt of prior toarnlog. His appointee 
will fa* involved with lha overall design sod hnplem notation of the project, 
inctnding cooled with emptoyero to Identify programmes of relevance to their 
needs. 

Salur. Burnham PE- BL £11,B68-£14,048 (bar) CIS^MS pa. 

For further detail* and application forme please call our 24 hour anreertog 
service (0663) 333120 or write enclosing foolscap ue to Miu Etala Thorpe, 
Administrative Aeriilant (Bewaltaonti, Nawceetie upon Tyne Polytochale, 
Bin— Building, Billion Place, Nawcaetis Upon Tyna NE1 6ST to whom tempi Mad 
btrom should be returned quoting ref. by 18th Pebniary 1886. 


LIVERPOOL POLYTECHNIC 
Library Senrtea 

SITE LIBRARIAN 

Scalo 5 E7,920-£8 f 697 

Applications are invlled for the post of Site Librarian In lha Faculty 
ofConBlrucflon Library. Applicanls should be qualified librarians, 
preferably graduates with exoerlonce or an Interest In the 
literature of the conatmctlOT Industry. 

For further particulars and an application form contact the 
Peraonnel Officer, Liverpool Polytechnic. Rodney House, 70 
Mount Pleasant, Liverpool, L3 5UX(Tel 061 207 3601 ext. 2518/ 
2519) to whom applications must be relumed not later than 
14th February, 1 b 88 

Liverpool Polytechnic Is an Equal Opportunity Employer and 
welcomes applications Irrespective of race, sex, marital status or 


LEEDS POLYTECHNIC 

Brunswick School of the Environment 

HEAD AND ASSOCIATE 
HEADS OF SCHOOL 

(All pofito at Hoad Grade VI (£18,615 - 
£20,511) 

Applications are invited tor Iho post ni Head and two 
Associate Hoads ol School. Tho School has been formed by 
the mnrrjer ol iho three former Schools, ol Constructional 
Studies, Architecture end Landscape, and Planning and 
Environmental Studios 

Two vacancies exist for any combination of the above posts 
and applications are invited from registered Architects and 
also members of the RTPI. An internal candidate will 
represent Constructional Studies In the new management 
team. 

Details from: Mrs H Cale, Staffing Officer, 

Leeds Potytochnlc. 25 Queen Square, Leeds LS2 8AF. 
Tel: (0532) 462355 Closing Date; 25 February 1856. 
PLEASE ENCLOSE S.A.E. 

Loads Is an equal opportunity employer. 

|7«?1Q| 


Holidays and 
Accommodation 


DRISCOLL HOUBK HOTEL. 200 

sliiuiu run uik. £63 iH'r wr,|<k. 

K iftrtliil liitiird. Aniily 172 
I'VV Klim l(n;)i 1 , London 
toh.1 4YT. Tel: il»1i 703 

4173. <321361 H'23 


I^?2^SI^fc5S^351 


teaming Resources 
Centre 

Scale 6 
Systems anti 
Development 
Librarian 

£0,979 - £9,591 I 

To be responsible for the 
planning, Implementation 
and monitoring of IT support 
for a wide range of library 
systems and services, The 
post will require a person 
with energy and initiative, 1 
good communication skills 
and an ability to cope with a 
rapidly changing 
technology. Candidates 
should be Chartered 
Librarians with a degree In 
an appropriate subject, and 
either experience of IT 
applications in libraries or a 
strong IT element In their . 
academic background. 

Application form - to bs 
returned by 21 February 
1986 - and further details 
are available from the 
Peraonnel Officer, '. 
Plymouth Polytecfui.lo, 
Drake Clrcue,, Plymouth, 
Devon PL4 BAA, ■ • 
Telephone (0762) 244639. 


■ DrtoOiroi,rv*>MLD<nHiniltAA 


North Staffordshire 
Polytechnic 

Faculty of compui Ing , 

Engl nearing and Scl once 

Department or Computing 

Applications era invited for 
tha following two posts: 

PRINCIPAL 
LECTURER 
OR READER 
AND 

SENIOR LECTURER/ 
LECTURER n 

Principal Lecturer - £14.013 - 

£18.600 (bar) - £17.619 

naader- £14,013 - £1 7.619 

Candidates should posses* 
a strong leadership and 
ocadamla record . Applications 
ora specially Invltad . from 
those able to offer expertleo In 
the area of Real Time Soft- 
ware Engineering. 

_ Sonlor Lecturer - £1 1 ,938 - 
£14.046 (bar) - £15.043. 

Lecturer JI - EB.076 - 
£12.943. 

Candidates should be able 
to lactora Computing Science 
at Honour* Denree level. For 
suitable candidates there mny 
be an appoi-tunlty to lecture to 
Masters Degree level . Ap- 
plications are apse! ally Invited 
from candidates able to offer 
expertise in the area of In 
rorensuon Systems. 

For both the above paata 
applicants with expertise in 
areas other than those Indi- 
cated will also be considered . 

Application farms end 
further particulars may be 
obtained from tha Personnel 
Section , North Staffordshire 
Polytechnic. Collage Road 
Stoke on Trent BT4 3DE. Tel 
(0782)43331, Ext. 211. Cloa 
Inn date for cample tad an 
?eS6 U <$) 17th Fob ruer 


Trent Polytechnic 

nepni'lmrii' r.l I'hytlral 

Jki-lrtnr «.« 

LECTURERS II/ 
SENIOR LECTURERS 
ANALYTICAL 
CHEMISTRY 

(Hof. b(l4ft7j 

INORGANIC 

CHEMISTRY 

(Hsf. 9047 7 > 

■ £8.076 - E 13,045ft 

Applicants lor tiulh posts, 
should do able to (each to final 
yssrlimiourB AppLIed Chemis- 
try students nnd participate In 
the Dr,, art merit's acllva re- 
search pruuraRimn. It Is snllcl- 
linted tliat the aui'cesirul 
canUldalc (or the post in 
Analytical Chemistry will 
have special Interests in in- 
atriimonistlog und cumpuiina 


wiille appllceiiu for the posi- 
tion in Inorganic Chemistry 
should have a knowledge of 


oraancimotalllc chemistry. 

Please quote the reference 
number of tho post for which 
you wish ro apply. 

Further details end forms 
of application are available 
from the Staff officer, Trent 
Polytechnic, nurtoii Street. 
Nottingham NG1 *DU. Clos- 
ing dnte 14th February IBB6. 


Kingston Polytechnic 
CHAPLAINCY 

It la Intended to appoint an 
Ecumenical Chaplain to serve 
the Community or Kingston 
Polytechnic ns from 1st April. 
1986, or os soon thereafter a* 
possible. 

Candidates should be qusl- 
Jflod by ministerial status In 
thalr own church for chaplain- 
cy work. . 

The opening Hilary will be 
£7.300 p.a. 

Application forms and 
backoround information ore 
available from tha ChaLrmsn 
of the Chaplolncy Committee, 
Room 30, Clpay llill Centre, 
Kingston Polytechnic. Kings- 
ton Hill. Kingston upon 
Thames. Surrey KT3 7 LB. 
(90368) H3 

Middlesex Polytechnic 

PART-TIME 
LECTURER 
IN GERMAN 

Required Immediately to 
teach German language on tha 
Polytechnics B.A. Honoura In 
European Bualneaa Adminis- 
tration. Bin hours s week. 
Tuesday and Wednesday 
mornlnga only. 

AppUeonts should be gradu- 
ates and bo native npeBkars (or 
equlvslenl atendard). 

Please telephone Mr. E. 
Snaps or Ms J. Tonlnl 01-80) 
3434. Eit. 219 or 324. or 
write to: Mr. E. Bnnno, Mid- 
dlesex Polytechnic, All Saints, 
White Hart Lane, London Nl 7 
8HR, (90373) H3 

Liverpool Polytechnic 
CHAPLAIN 

Anglican Priest la sought 
for the above full-time goat 
which will became vacant at 
the end 'or March 1986. 

Further details may be 
obtained from the Director of 
Education. Church House. 1 
Hanover street, Liverpool Ll 
iDW. Closing date lor ap- 
plications 88th Fobruary 
1986. (90369) Iii 


Personal 


LOANS TO SALARIED VVOMIK 
rrom £30 granted same day. 
Bnlerled Wanien's Poatnl 
Loans Ltd.. 173 Rpfleni St.. 
Wl. For written quote apply 
01-784 1794. IlY t Ofl) H9I 

BRIDGING LOANS before con- 
tracts nre exchanged. From 
C 13.000. Apply for brochure 
* terms from Principal Len- 
ders (not brokers). United 
Provident, si Dover st., 
^gndO| |7IA 4RT. Tel: Ol - 
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LONDON BOFIOUGM Of Nt-WHAM 
NEWHAM, Principal-designate: 

CCMViUNlT V J.C.N. BfllNIe, MA. DJpFE. FBIM. FRSA. 

CQLfrGE 

Applications aro invited for me following senior posts: 

THREE VICE-PRINCIPALS 

(Group 1 0) 


I HEAD OF RESEARCH, MARKETING 

AND STUDENT SERVICES UNIT 

(Head of Department Grade V) 

This new college will in September 1 986 assume responsibility for the work ot the present 
colfBges of further, higher and adult education in East Ham and West Ham. It will be the 
mfl/or provider of borh work-related and community education within the area, and will 
I continue to offer significant opportunities for higher education. The new college alms to be 
fully responsive to community (including employer) needs and applicants from a variety of 
backgrounds within post -school education are looked for to create a strong management 
team. Applications from women, members of ethnic minority groups and persons with 
disabilities will be especially welcome. 

Salaries In accordance with the Burnham (FE) Report. London allowance £1,038. 

Further details and application forms (s.a.e. please) may be obtained from the Acting 
Director of Education to whom completed forms should be returned by 21 s( February 1 986. 

Acting Director of Education, Education Offices, 379/383 High Street, Stratford. 
London El 5 4FIO. 


Equal Opportunities Employe / t 

j 

NenoCoBegfl tlvimpk'n II 

Faculty of Mathematics, II 

Management & Business | 

I ai>i 

Applications aro invited (or the following posts: I £[J 

Lecturer Grade 1 in 1 “ 

Mathematics /Statistics 

•»V 

A lecturer with a ciegruri or professional qualification in < 

ma i homa tics/ stalls t ics . 

Lecturer Grade 2 in Law is 

A lociuret with a ctogtue otprofeyalonnl quolificntlon and 

preferably with teaching experience In law. Any specialist u, ; 

area of law will be considered. a< 

. . I<»l 

Applicant* for either post should have interests in teaching 

on couibss associated with BTEC. management & pro- r:x 

(eBsional courses and A levol. Some teaching at degree 

leva! may be offered to suitable applicants. — 

For an application form and further details pleasa send a ^ 

SAE to The Dean, Faculty of Mathematics, Management SI 

& Business, Nene College, Moulton Park. Northampton 
NN27AL. 

The closing date for applications is two weeks from 
the appearance of this advertisement. 

1742381 


Watford College 

It flirt ■- 1 hi Eii ii | Ilnur I n, | 

SENIOR LECTURER 
INSOl'TWM/U 
ENGINEERING 

I C i- ■ j 1 1 1 r i-tl ■ ■iiiiiiii.|i. i- ,|.. 

MHUI Ilf. IMlSNlljIl . 

Til" IKWl IllVttlwa IfiUiUnU 
ami devnlnpinont or UTEC: 
praaranimn in Soliwara En- 
gineering at lioth advanced 
•nil nrjii-iulvancnci lovcla. 

Expcrlam.ii in wiirtclna wltn 
m leu* I two hliili-lnvul inn- 
WlllliK-h Is ■■SMillllul. 

A k(lll\V|f l|l|.l til ut«.| utllul 
svsii.||i-. ami I c. -| ill 111111 ..,,- 

V\MI||.| (■■• „|| .l.lf.li,. 

•llIHl. 

Salary | M , w , iti.l.titt «• wtth 

Hui'ii ham s. uio lor Smiiin- l.i-i - 
furni-i: lll.tine . LM.O.W, 
'Hurl . C I :t ,|.||. | i|,,h Jtur.H 
i*. a- Frliiii*. nlliiwuiuii. 

> iil'lliiT ■■••IiUIn mid «i|i|*| |fn - 

llilll lni'liis tlm Clilof 

Adinlitl^linilvK Offlcrr, Wat- 
Mini Cullnui'i Ilampatoacl 
ll'iml. Wsimrfl, liervn, WD1 
3EZ. iTal: Watford 41811, 
r:xt. nft). moanai i<f 


All advertisements are 
subject to the conditions 
of acceptance of 
Times Newspapers Ltd, 
copies of which are 
available on request. 


Colleges and Institutes of Higher Education 


Kant County Council 


Education Committee 


Mid-Kent 

Ss vT ) College 

y of Higher 

V / and Further 

V Education 

DEPARTMENT OF ELECTRICAL 
AND ELECTRONIC ENGINEERING 

SENIOR LECTURER 

(Ret No. 11) 

A vacancy exists for a Senior Lecturer to teach electronics, 
microelectronics and allied subjects up to Higher National 
Diploma level. 

Applications are invited from graduates who have both 
Industrial and teaching experience. 

Salary scale: £11 ,958-El 4,046^1 5,045 

Further details and application form available from the 
Principal, Mid-Kant College of Higher and Further 
Education, Ho rated, Maidstone Road, Chatham, Kent 
ME6 9UQ tel 0634 41001 to whom completed forms 
should be returned by Friday 14 February 1986. 

(74228) 


West London Institute 
of Higher Education 

DaiMrimani of Creative A 
Performing Arts 

Re-Advertisement 

(Previous applicants who wish 
to be reconsidered should 
notify the Vice Principal) 

SENIOR LECTURER 
INDRAMA 

Applications are Invited for 
the above post which will 
commence an 1 April 1986 or 
as soon as passible thereafter. 
The successful applicant will 
be expected to lead a loom of 
tutors concerned with the 
Modern Drome component In 
tho B.A. Joint Honoura 
(CNAAI. The course combines 
practical and critical study. 
The post is particularly auliad 
to those who can offer e 
special Interest In theatre and 
current social end political 
Issue and/or some aspect of 
modern American Drama. 

Solsry arsis: Cl 1,908 . 
£15,045 plus £678 Outer Lon- 
don Allowance. 

Closing date tor receipt of 
applications: 14 February. 

For application form end 
further details please contact 
The Vice Principal, WLIHB. 
Lancaster House, Borauah 




| 




Ruynl County of Berkshire 


| Group VIII ■ 

Salary: £26,022 inclusive of urea ulloivunce. 1 

1 Applications are invited for this post tenable 
from 1st September IWh. The College isa major j 
j institution of higher education, providing a range | 
of vocational advanced programmes appropriate H 
to (lie thriving Thames Valley region. | 

; For application forms and details please write to: | 

J Clerk to the Governing I Jody 

| Slough College of Higher Education 

j! Wellington Street 

I SLOUGH SL1 1YG 

1 Closing date: 14th February 1986 

I An equal opportunities employer 

| Slough College 

S. MARTIN'S COLLEGE OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION 
LANCASTER 

VICE-PRINCIPAL 

(Group 6) 

Applications are Invited from suitably qualified and 
experienced persons for the post of Vlce-Prlncipaf al this 
Church of England College of Higher Education from 1 st 
September 1980. 

Application fon ns and furlhoi details may be obtained from 
The Principal, S. Marlin's College, Lancaster LAI 3JD 

Application forma should be returned by 14 February. 


8. Martin's College of 
Higher Education 

fiiiucnBter 

TWO POSTS 
IN PRIMARY 
EDUCATION 

A||||||I HtllillM urn IllVlInU 
fr>,iu tiilliilily <|Uiillf<n<l (jrnitii- 
dnlu*. for tll<< uli c, vo piMta front 
I hrpUnnlini- 15186. A null run m 
mIii 111111 linvn ruennt. rmcriissful 
eximrlniicn In Pi'lmury 
schools, mid will bn remilrnd 

a of fur Art or nelioiou*. 

ucation or UngUMa at a 
major curriculum wenotli and 
also to cimtrlbulo to one or 


more of tho fbllowlnu »reeei 
multicultural nd neat ton, thj> 
uae af computers In ins «H«a- 
iroom, management nrul child 
development- 

At least one or these posts 
will reoulre gcod experience 
within 4-0 age range. 

The posts Will be rated at 
Lecturer U or Senior Lecturin' 
leval according to mieltflce- 
tlone apd experience, 

Further pnrtfaulars and ap- 
plication forma may be 
obtained from The Principal, 
S- Martin's Collage. Lancas- 
ter LAI 3JD. Completed ap- 
plication forms should be re- 
turned by 31 February. 


Humberside College of 
Higher Education 

Open Tech Refrigeration 

Applications are Invited for 
the poet or 

ASSISTANT 
PROJECT MANAGER 

To be responsible for the 
day-to-day operation of an 
established open learning 
scheme, A broad range of 
duties are Involved including: 
counselling. BBsosimant, 
tutoring, material delivery, 
etc. Knowledge of the refri- 
geration Industry end posses- 
sion of rolavant qualifications 
essential. 

Salary baa ad on the Lectur- 

es 'B!W 

Stt:R§. ‘ £14 - 046 

Application forms and 
further dotalls from: The Per- 
sonnel Office, Humberside 
College or Higher Education, 
Cottlnghnm Road. Hull HVi 
7RT. Tel: (0483) 446506. 

Closing data: loth Febru- 
ary 1886. (80243) HB 


FOR DETAILS OF ADVERTISING 
INTHET.H.E.S. 
PLEASE RING SUE PEPLOW 

01-253 3000 EXTN. 226 


Research ahd ,„A a rch and Studentships continued 
Studentships 


v. t'-f: 


Industry and Commerce 


\ College of Ripon 

and York St. John 

A i .pill I|II>,|'< lilt! (nvllud for 
III" |. .Ill i\* lui| (Ural lit tliU 
• Inn ill ■•! rniiliiiiii Vi.liiMl Jipy 
t.*(»ll>i.|<. <>l lliiilixr I II iii-.i t Inn 
<1.81)0 mull mill wnulnni. 

I latuirtmant c>m«^ 9 u.uM 

(LECTURER 
GRADE II/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 

**oale£8.076-iqiO,04a» 


tloh rauraaa In D.Ed. anfl B.A. 
degree proornnunos as wall sb 
at post oradiiote level. Appli- 
cants must lio good honours 
(,r a it Liston with recent and 
successful school teochlnu ax- 
parlance. The appointment 
will date from 1st September 
1986. 

Further details and apnllcn- 
tlon forms may be ohlnlncil 
from The Principal, Colleao of 
Ripon and York St. John. 
Lord Mayor's Walk. York 
Y03 7EX to whom completed 
forme should be returned to 
arrive not later than Mouduy 
17th February 1986. 

(91790) HA 


S. Martin’s College of 
Higher Education 
Lancaster 

LECTURER W 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN 14-19 
EDUCATION 

Applications ore Invited 
from suitably qualified and 
exporlenced graduates to join 
the existing 14-19 Education 
taam who are Involved in 
currant Ini tint! ves such as cur- 
riculum development. re- 
search and evaluation, and 
Inservlce courses. Thn post Is 
farm 1 September 1966. Ap- 
pllcants should have experi- 
ence In some of the following 
Molds: CPVE, C 41(3 365, YT8, 
CSCE, Parsons I and Social 
Education. Active Learning 
Strategies, records of echlsvu- 
ment. TVEI. TR1ST. 

Further particulars and ap- 
plication forms may be 
obtain od Troni The Principal. 
S. Martin's College, Lancns- 
l«r 3JD« Complntftd ap- 

plication forms should be re- 
( 9037 * 2 ) by 31 FetariisrjN 



DEPARTMENT OF 
AERONAUTICS 
AND ASTRONAUTIQ 
RESEARCH 

assistant r 

A.’rilcnlam ore Inditd r»fs, & / 
gf Kcseutch Auluam um»J/ , 
SCKC undnlproIrcicwiSfi ! 
ihcil«l*nutaatUbciMrtitV \ « 
•JctrcHoii '.yileiQ TTiepMbbtvl t 
vr.ui. CanJIJain ibimh te ,a \ / 
ijunllflril In arrouuilul of wd 1 f 
iTiginrciUw anil ihould (m oas. U 
lenccof ninhi dyumb. ot uSd ) 
lyunn ri-chnlquei or sliaulsln. T 

SoJurj range on IBtcabbiMlHii ' 
(including imwfmtnna 
Applicailoni, tottha ih 
curriculum via u d tht unci id 
flddifwi or i*o itfcrm, iboiiM h 
tent at icon ai pouftlc to Un. 1 M 
Gibbons. Dcpanmanol Aaonudn 
and Asironaudn, UnhtnK; ot 
Souilinmpion, Somhanpioa SOI , 
JNH , from shorn farther pinlnim 
nrc available. 

IMJio I 


University Collegeol 
Swansea 

SENIOR RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT 

Appllciiilonx aro invited I m 
tlm vui-niiry uf Senior Rf. 
hoiu-vU AsnikUmt In iht Da 
i>nri iiii'iir of Mechanical C* I 
illii|.|-rliii, tu work will: Pit- ' 
(•‘•uinr IV. D. Morrlt one dro- • 
Im-l 1 (iiiiiirnd by rha Mlautrf | 
ol llwlt’iirn ntul Roth Royu ; 
l.lil., on ail liwntlltallM Df I 
hunt irnnxfor and llan’rrilil. 1 
tin i <: in th<« inollniKUieif 
mis turbliiK roior w 
plb-antn Niu mill pout aaMJH 
honour*. .Ii-ui-uu In mad'iai™ 
oimliii'isrlng or rslalsd oua* 
,>lliu< mid Idnally pO*a*»J ■ 
1'h.l). d.uiror InMBfggJ? 
nr, si of rhnrino-Fluid 
Hint, rxporlnnco In Laa*r , 
Pint* Anmnoiriotry eould » 
nt Until vii. I 

rim .ipuointmvd. wWgj. ' 
Will lir fur np * ViJi".har re? ' 
from ilin xoonrri dal* irtaf ( 
Im '*r 1 

Luii,n,rnrln» re . 

owx!. isa*# ■ 

""rits. d w . 

Flirt hur prt^tj'oipljei "V” 
the 


Univeraltyof 

Liverpool 

RE9EARCHP09T 

n BASED AT 

HIGH WYCOMBE 

ttaportorwj'yH.B.S. spon- 

aagJSasF ffl'BSia 

eehamea «««« e idsr)y mon- 

2B«^1SJSrS 

0 f f 0r the« 

Bssjfgia 

us open T.Vlotor date In 
Raetdence in High 

Hertford. ««tillsl. SB 

mmm 

Fi^-£swassi£Si 

& ?.™hlSir" snd institute of 
flu men Ageing. 

Initial salary will be WlHiln 
iii» panQB £6,600 - t ilijJW 

per annum (under review). 

Applications, together wills 
Hie names of three referees, 

SS*1w! PebruS^y Teaftby 

SBX. from whom further par- 
ticulara may hp obiolnod. 
Ouats rsfi RV/363/THE8. 
(90348) Hla 

University of 
Liverpool 

Department of Bducatlon 

PRIMARY SCIENCE 
ACTION PROJECT: 
APPOINTMENT OF 
1 FULL-TIME 

. RESEARCH 

l , ASSOCIATE 

Applications ore Invited for 
the past af Rsaasrah Asaaclnte 
Dnn aKwPte Ct|.tO work in Uio 

the direction 

Wynne iiarien who slurea the 
dlMctorahlp or the prolucl 
with Professor Maurice Qel- 
ton or Lalreslar University. 

I . The work of the project la 
to a valuers eclonce leaching 
t “f teens In g In o numbsr or 
U™t*sry iDhoota end lo eeek 
' fF improving It and of 

5 r " 0 U c ®. Tlio 
{STS' 0 ■PPointed.is expected 
_j?VL b _ e i_ f *? llttor With primary 
'^^jgotejhavp an Interest, enS 


University of ! ! 
Newcastle upon Tyne j 

lleimriiiiMiii of Electrical# J - 
El.i'irunli Eiinlnaerlng ,* 

RESEARCH [ 
ASSOCIATE/ f- 
JUNIOR RESEARCH Tv 
ASSOCIATE 

Digital Adaptive Ce» 1 
munlcatlurix and TeleoiW • 
for Underwater Applies™* • 

Applications are Invtt^ 
from graduatea In EnaM* . 
Ing, PTsyalcs or Msthao^S 
for this post (tenable ■ 

JFuno 1987). The proje ct. g • 
give axporience or the t 

csf digital circuits, sWJ 
rocessor aopllcetlona and *5 
computer sided saaeasDiML. f 
systems. The successful WJ C 
cant may register fora 17 

degree. .1*- 

„ -Starting salary wlllbe B »* j-. 
£8,920 p.a. on aftheL,. r 


ns9 M g | £i£ ta " ab “> 

Initial aalarv vviihin ,hl *" 
£7,530 TM 1 " th< ' runco 
Hold?" reriiwl. ° oor annun ' 

tes A namff !^*^*»»» will, 

be recBlvhd 

t-OVlSSrTfl T . h ,«> University' 

••MX, from’wh'm^ vnrpoal L6D 
i.Uculxra mw ' W b 0 rur *I' or , PD ''- 

fe, RV/jSfUSl^ 

University of 
Reading 

Univer.^ 

RESEARCH 

OFFICER 

(1B/8B of full tlniel 

Poafnr-.L.. . . 


view)? accord’lnB to «g-L ■ 
iflcstlons and experfaB- ■ 

&tudeht8$ 

Secure Untterggf 

TransmlB» J0 ‘ 1 , 

Applications 

sassws 

lHhmont, ?°. r 4SS5 Uor* SS 

The Industrial 

supplement Ute TWPS 

sene support 9i^5, n «ofK 

Ject will Olve exp"^ 8 ,)!* dee'g 
problems arising JO ,njinl*rij7 

of underwater UJ^TSa* 
systems Ihot ife 

resistant to .-“rnaa-^'irtl 
either njtujml " ,| C ani 
The successful t* 

be expected to 

higher degree. 

. .a.B4 for 


by 

. : gWtfi ekii“J <,u, !i 1 ,,0 h of*roI 

.• have, ' Officer 

' ^■VcholJKFlJPJstetbmi 

■•25S& wSM ,l W > v 

.■Bub 

illPSi 

^ iiii 

; 

| Sus^. 


KSESS9& 


vIVeo and M & 

referees. not 

,B w>» 


i Th, " ,, -«mte 

feisg 

[ Hii 


HUDDERSFIELD POLYTECHNIC 

Department of Humanities 

RESEARCH ASSISTANTSHIP IN HISTORY 

Ref: ROB 

Applications are invited from good honours graduates for tha 

fh P A P hkH^ni SfS 18 f r u?JK rB in Uie Wrsl Instance, to work on 
the history of Huddersfield, 1832-1080. The person appointed will 
be expected to register with the CNAA for a post-graduate awaVd 

Salary: Researcher ‘A’ Scale £5,541-£6 324 

Bhouldhe returned to that office by 21 February, 1988. Please 
send BAE. 


University of 
Leicester 

Oulinrlinant of Sorlulogy 

TWO RESEARCH 
ASSOCIATES 

Applications are Invited for 
two posts of RcBOurch Associ- 
ate tenable for up to twelve 
months in the Department of 
Sociology. The sutcussful ap- 
plicant* will be Involved In a 
study of Ethnic Minority Em- 
ployment. In particular they 
will undertake extensive on- 
site interviewing lie a variety 

of organisations located l n 

various parts of the U.K. 
Candidates ehuulct possess a 
good honours degree in 
Sociology. Social Antliropolu- 
ty or a related discipline, A 
research degree Is dm, irahle, 
extensive experience of inter- 
view baaed roaoarrh la essen- 
tial. 

Salary will bu within tlm 
range Cf.510 ■ £8.910 ("inter 
review) a year dcpendinti unui, 
qualifications and experience. 

Aiutllrutlona (Ini'liitllnn » 
CV mill min, ns of iwn rrfermis) 
xlullllil be n>.|,l In Dnvlil Miihiii 
uml Nli k Jnwsim. I mint r I "Mint 
of Siiriiilnny, IlnlvnrNlty nr 
Lrli'l'ltor Ifrnhi tvlinin fill'll, nr 
liiforituillim inn Im nbtulnedl 
no Inter limit Mnmliiy. 1 7 
FehruHt-y 1986. l903.18l II1'4 


General Vacancies 


University of 
Dundee 

Dopariment of Civil 

cnDlnBerlng 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

eh^SHH 1 !?* Invited for 
ih?. , M ho*l. initially ten- 
2 S l8 nL ar f n ® y * nr ' to work on 

52«S.. BOl .? B re ®B“rch protect 

c .. fco l y concornea with 
iPPa1 ° m P u,v ®rlxod-fual ash 
‘"FA) In prQcgik ■Iructurak 
A sound knowl edge 
of the subject ores with pre- 
vious research experience and 

thinking faculty 
?f® osBontlsl rsqulroments 
foe the post. A degrae af 
W' R. or Its eaulvsleat would 
be an udvsntage. 

Appointment will bo within 
the range £ 6.600 - £] 2 ,ibq 
L l J''5 1 , or r*lvewi with Initial 
PrnEl'f de P«",aenton Urn qual- 
Iflratious and experience. 

For further Inrormstlun 

nu9 L i,i!>i U,K - nh *r tTels 
03B3 23! Ri , Ext. 43471. 

Apiillmtiu,,, with dotal led 
I'lirrli'iilum vltnn ol rolatad 
nxpnrteiirn nluiuld ronch Uie 
PiTHoiiiinl arriru. The IJiti- 
vnrsiiy, Diindan 1)01 4|IN by 


VSeiF'SK n,,,n ,4,h •'ebruury 

jug"- Please quota ||n(. EST/ 
409/8645. (00259) m«j 


Scholarships 


__ ^ 

A* POST-GRADUATE 

{ W SCHOLARSHIPS IN 

W IREUND 

As pen ol an oxertangs apewnMil ^ w ^ eB ^™^duate 
Britain tho Irish Government oners w p™ h 
Research Scholarships 

received a first or second cte ^^ n 0 S|n^Sn. Further 
have already obtained a place atan Irish Ir^tiWD^ ^ ^ 
information and appllcallon form3 0re a ^ ^ 

Irish Embassy in London. Applications ehoura rea 

Embassy by 21 February 1SB6. 

Rrsl Secretary (Education) . 

IrlBh Embassy 
17 Qroevenor Place 
London <wiX 7Hfl ■' • ■■ ■ bwml-i 


DEVELOPMENT EDUCATION SUPPORT CENTRE 

St. Pat rick’s College, Dublin, li eland, in association with ihe Department of Foreign 
Affairs and Higher Education for Development Cooperation, is planning lo establish 
a Development Education Support Centre lo increase public awareness and 
understanding in Ireland of issues pertaining 10 developing countries. 

DESC will perform a key funciion in support of the officially funded development 
education programme by the provision of general technical assistance to a wide range 
ol organisations involved in informing Irish public opinion about the situation in 
developing countries. 

The Director of DESC should have a professional background in education, and/or 
communications, extensive knowledge ol the Third World, experience of organising 
non-formal and formal educational programmes, proven capacity in furthering 
initiatives and a record of achievement at senior management level. 

The post will be held on initial contract for a three year period. Secondment, where 
appropriate, will be considered. Salary will be commensurate with experience or in 
line with secondment arrangements. 

Candidates should send comprehensive personal career and salary details to 
Michael Spcllmon at 1 Stokes Place, St. Stephen’s Green, Dublin 2, Ireland, quoting 
Reference Number 3022. 


JC 


Stokes Kennedy Crowley 

MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 

DUBLIN, CORK, BELFAST, 

LIMERICK AND GALWAY. 


The Fellowship 
of Engineering 

Incorporated by Royal Charter 

NEW POSTS IN TECHNICAL 
ADMINISTRATION AND POLICY 
DEVELOPMENT 

AprlH^Uouj nrc invited (■ «m engineering or Kicnce gixilunle*. men or 
wwmen, im thjcu new puili m Wcslirtlriiter: 

Po*t A - KngtnMring: Require* n background of brood experience In lechnl- 
wl adminiMroiinn within Guvcrnmcnl, Industry, Academic EilabHihmcnt 
or Professional Irailiuilon 

hKB - Education aud Training: Require* a background of broad 
experience »iihia Government, Local Education Authority, Teacher Train- 
ing. Industrial Training or University Administration- 

Po« C - EogjDmteg: I* on appointment suitable for a young graduale 
seeking a career In technical administration. Some experience docs gradua- 
tion would be an advantage. 

Salare* for ihcso post* will be dependcnl on qualification* and experience in 
the range £rt,0tt) to £14,000- There is a contributory pension scheme. 

Letters of application and n CV should reach the Kiecjllre Stcrefarj^at 
1 IJtUe Smith Street, Westmlruaer, lamdon SWtP 30L, by Mlb Fetowy 
1986. Ermlopesaboald be marked to Indicate which post Is bring appHrffon 


Administration 


Application s from employees of the QLC or MCCs with 
relevant experlenca will be welcome. 

Assistant 
Education Officer 

(FURTHER EDUCATION) 

£1 4,71 8-£1 6,887 

Starting salary depends upon axporience 
' This Important post In the Education Department Is vacant 
following ihe promotion of tha pravfous posiholdar. The 
successful applicant will be involved in a wide range of bdiMUqb 
within tha Education Dspartmunt and will ha expected 10 have 
experience and an Interest In current curriculum devafopmenta. 
Initially work will IncludB co-ordinating tho Borough's CPUE 
scheme. _ M 

Temporary housing fup to 61 weeks), 100% 'removal expensos 
(CeoOmBXl, genaroUBialooattan coats and lodging allowance — 

where appointee needs lo move. ..... 

Application forme end further details are a variable from 
tha Education Establishment Section, P.O. Box 68, Clvfo 
Centre. Silver Street, Enfield, Middx EN1 aXQ. Telephone 
01-366 6W8 extn- 2129. Cloelnfl date 14.2.80. 

Please quote reference 5 I. 

OGD/642. f(X 

nail> Loncion Borough of y V\\ 


An Equal 

Opportunity 

Employer 


EUROPEAN STUDIES (IRELAND AND 
GREAT BRITAIN) PROJECT 

The Steering Group for the nbove project , which will Involve 
a gelectlon of schools in Greai Britain, Northern Ireland and 
the Republlo, wishes to appoint a:- 

PROJECT DIRECTOR 

Applicants should have at least a primary degree, preferably 
in history or geography. The successful applicant will be an 
experienced teacher or lecturer who will have proven exper- 
ience in the concepts and practice of curriculum development 
arid an interest in the application of information technology. 
The appointment will be for 6 years, and secondment will be 

considered. 

Salary will depend an qualifications and experience, but will 
be In the range £17,397-£1V, 170 stg. 

The project Headquarters wilt be located in the Ulster Folk 
end Transport Museum. 

Fortner Information Is available from Room A 109, Depart- 
ment. or Education, Rathgael House, BaQoo Road, Ban&or. 
Co Down 0T19 2PR, Northern Ireland. 

Closing date for applications la Friday 28 February 1986. 

W146) 


lAa AMCO nutter.) 


Loudon 

Lansdowno College 

DIRECTOR 
OF ADMISSIONS 

A privets 4 year Calicos 
oHarfng u variety of English 
and. American Programmes at 
Diploma and Degree level and 
tea X-andon Centra for Nuiv 


Director of Ad 
im • new past. 


Applicant* must havo m- 
. rtenca of BnalUh and Amer- 
ican qualifications, adrainls- 
t rati vo oxparloncs In tile 
Admissions field, an Involve* 
ment In Marketing and In 
Student Recruitment. Willing- 
ness to travel essential. Salary 
nsaotlabla 

A ppl IraUana _ In wrlttnu 
wltn full CV to i Tha Principal. 
LnnMowna Coltegs, 43 Har- 
London 

8VV7 4JU. IB0BB7) HI3 


Overseas 


University of Malawi 

Staff Vacanolesi Kanuixu 
Collage of Nursing 

Applications sre Invited 
from sultnbly qualified candi- 
dates far tascnlng position# 
tenable from Septomben/Octo - 
ber 1 880 — or as soon thereaf- 
ter ss possible — ot Kniumu 
Coll • go of Nursing, Lljonawe, 
a constituent Collega ot the 
University or Malawi, In the 
foUowlno subject arses:— 

(a) MEDICAL- 
SURGICAL NURSING 
tb) COMMUNITY 

HEALTH NURSING 
(o) PAEDIATRIC 
NUR8ING 

Candidates must have a 
flood Bachelor or Sciatica Da- 
■res In Nursing, plus prarer- 
ably on MBc In an srproprlats 
as well ns leaching 
and/or clinical experience. 

Balery eratos Tar nan-daml- 
cfled staff (including oxpatrl- 
«to addition), taxable in 
Malnwi: 

ASSISTANT 

LECTURER 

K5699-K8174 

LECTURER 

K0O7O—K11445 

SENIOR 

LECTURER 

K106S2-K13110 

Family passages, various 
allowances, biennial overaeus 
laave. end pnrily-lwntmiBd 
housltig (n L-llongwe. as well 
25“ y 5 .?? J 9 *‘free gratuity for 
on Initial* contract of 23 
months and. 25% for 3-4 
years. * 

_ Applicatlona should reach 
Sj, rieolatrar. University of 

»a- Malawi . ns soon as po>n|. 

teter than 31st 
March 1BB6. and should in- 

curriculum vita", 
?h™- t, 2T. narnB * “ na eilresane of 
Hires referee#. 1114 
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THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLg^ 


Administration continued 


Overseas 


East Sussex 


COUNTY SECRETARY'S 
DEPARTMENT 

SENIOR 
AD MINI! 

OFFICER 

SOI -£9, 975-El 0,638 

Following Internal promotion we are seeking a committee admin- 
istrator to assist with Education, Public Protection and 
Libraries and Records Committees. We are looking for local 
government or rotated experience but would be prepared to con- 
Hkfor applications from graduates (with a good honours degree) 
seeking a trainee position. 

Further particulars and application form from Pol WefJor/ 
David Perm Her on Lewea (0273) 476400, ext. 573 or write to 
The County Secretary, Pelham House, St Andrews Lane, 
Lowes BN7 1UN. 

dosing data: February 14th. p 422C ] 


Announcements 


To: All UK Educational Institutions 
From : Organisers — 3rd HK Inti Education Fair 
Subject: Scholarships for Hong Kong Students 

P lT? ,io F- wil ' be * iQ during Mardi this year to 

publicize Scholarships from the UK available to HK 

SfSSL f°r rhls promotion will bedonethro^h 

.m? p, “ scsen ‘ , 

Hie Oi^anlsers, IIK EdfiraNun Fair, 1525 Slur House 
SiilKbury ltd, Hong Koni* 
n i i r £ ,; -’-ftSOU'JJ rrln:544& 

« (ii.sliij; dale fnr.sviiciiurxbip del alls ; Ob 15, J9H&. 

rwMn 



POSITION 

ANNOUNCEMENT 


Assistant or 



Courses 





Cranfield 


' Bachelor of 
Scierice in 

Command & Control, J 
Communications & * 

Information Systems 


A new 3-year first degree course 

Already a leader in its Held of Military Science and 
respected by Defence establishments throughout the 
■world, RMCS Shiivenham now offers a new and unique 
3-ySar BSc' degree course in the Command & Control, 
Communications and Information Systems skills ■ 
necessary for Defence Management. 

Open to sixth-formers and Services candidates who 
can demonstrate good academic ability In several 
mainstream disciplines (not necessarily science-based), 
thecoursc is designed to provide an excellent base for 
a wide variety of career opportunities in the management 
of Information. Students may apply for a place in 
addition to their normal UCCA applications and it is 
passible that sponsorshipwill be offered to those with 
appropriate qualifications. 

For further information and prospectus, please contact: 

The Academic Registrar, RJA.C.S. Shrivenham, 
Swindon, Wilts SNA 8LA. Teh 0793 783551 
ext. 3408, 

(lease send me fun details BSc (TWS) 

Name 

Artless - 


Position open starting Fall 1 986 
at the assistant or associate 
professor level in the area of 
macro-sociology/organization 
theory. Candidates should 
possess strong theoretical and 
methodological training in one 
of the behavioral sciences and 
should have a serious commit- 
ment to research and teaching. 

Interested candidates should 
send a resume to Professor 
John Van Maanen, E52-588, 
Sloan School of Management, 
Massachusetts Institute of 
T echnology, Cambridge. MA 
02139. 

M.I.T. Is an equal opportunity employer and 
specifically Invites and encourages appll* 
cations from minorities 
and woman. 


MIT 


TheTimes 
HigherEducatioi 


11IKTIMRS If l< £11 KR KINK 'AT 10NH(>m.KMKN 1 31. 1.IM 
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Overseas continued 


Supplement 


Special BookISumbt 


Fteb 

March 

April 

May 

June 


7 European Studies 
14 Philosophy 
21 Computer Studies (I) 
28 History (I) 

7 Maths and Physics (I) 
14 Social Policy 
21 English 

4 Psychology (I) 

11 Law 

18 Environmental Sciences 
(including Geography) 1 
25 Sociology (I) 

2 Chemistry 
9 American Studies 
16 Economics (!) 

25 Biological Sciences (!) 
30 Education (I) 


33ZESZZ-. ' '-L-i 

SOUTH AUSTRALIAN 
INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 

SCHOOL OF 
SOCIAL STUDIES 

wflfe offered af Ihe level of Protossor/Assoclafe professor or 
Bpal Leduraf. 

SodalWOrK. B } s , oHllHla ninlomas In Educational Counsslllnn Health 

lor olher 
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Planning. 

^Counselling are being e*| 

The Schod to commuted to providing quality educational programmes for 
HBCHce In the human eervlcee. Courses consist of a 
kmwtedaa drawn from the behavioural and social sciences 
designed to equip studante with the essential 
“S.2® toS SSelenl ffactllloners. Current staff are drawn from a 
di«lpZTli^udlng aortal work education, psychology, 
Borfotogy. political Bdsnce and health. 

ThB successful appointee will have a distinguished record In the area of 
humS^fees. both In the academic field and In professional pradlce. He 
or she Will be responsible tor overall academic leadership, tor guiding the 
development ofcourses and monitoring the quality of the programmes 
3 by the School. He or bUb will have a strong reputation as a teacher 
in several areas of thB School* programmes and will partldpale In the 
teaching programme, the appointee wfll have a demonstrated capacity in 
WMxwrMing individual staff and staff group to further the* profesajonol 
dovetopment and academic competence. He or she .s likely to have 
demonstrated links with field services, to have the capacity to gain 
co-operation and to elicit contributions to thB School s programmes. 
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Royal Military College of Science 

SHRIVENHAM 




University of 
Lancaster 

M .A, 

IN CONTEMPORARY 
LITERARY STUDIES 

This now tauntic coum will 
be offord In October 1986: 18 
men ths full-tlmo. 14 months 
part-time . r 

Information from: Tutor 

For a rad note Studios, Depart - 
ment af Enniish Literature. 
Unlversl ly or Umnu gr. Lan- 
raater LAI 4VT. {00074, H84 


REMINDER 

COfVFOR CLASSIFIED 
AnVEKTISEMUffg IN 

THE T.H.E.S. 

SHOULD AKR1VB NOT LATER THAN 

10AM MONDAY 
PRECEED1NG 
PUBLICATION 


Post 

Overseas 

China 


Senior Materials Writer, 

Department of Foreign Lang uages, 

Shanghai, Jiao tong University 

Duties: to work In a team producing English textbooks 
for non-English majors in Universities and Institutes or 
Science and Tfechnotogy. 

SSSS 8 ' , ca Jl dl r “ 1 lea ' agcd over 30. must be British 
ciUzena holding a first degree and an MA In ELT. Several 

Salaryi local salary in the range of Yuan 800-1200 
(™Pj- annUaI 8terUn 8 suh^riy of £5,976 

Benefits! free accommodation, airfares, h Mwt, 
allowance, installation grant, superannuation 
contribution. 

SSMsaasatt*- 

S^tossssst 







6 Engineering 
13 University Presses (Cdplesloli: 
distributed at The Assoclaltal 
of American University Press* 
meeting June 15-18) | 


Oct 3 Computer Studies (U) 

10 History (II) 

17 Maths and Physics (II) 

'24" Politics 
31 Psychology (II) 

Nov 7 Economics 

14 Biological Sciences (//; 

21 Sociology (II) ^ 

■ * —28 Enviro nmental Sctenc® 
(IhCiuuing OeograpnV ) 11 

• .j * • 

Dec 3 EducatlorifMfe 


Reviews oft ' 
Academic Journals 


The Council of the South Australian Institute of Technology Is cuuuilly 
reviewing Its policy on appointments of Heads of School on a pormanout 
basis and to considering a syBtem of rotating tho ndminlstrntivo 
responslbUItteB associated with headship. For the presont. howuviir. tho 
successful appointee would be expected to assume the oxlstlmj roles of 
both Ihe academic appointment and Head of the School rosponslbiiiilo:.. 

ANNUAL SALARY 
At one of the following levels, 
according to qualifications and exparlonco 
Au8.$46,397 SB3.08B 554,049 

Application forms, Conditions of 8ervlce and furthor lnloim.il Inn mi dm 
nofttton may be obtained from Ms. Victoria J. Thomas, AppnMmonls 
oiteacj Bouh AustoSten tiwftute of Technotogy, North Torrnco, Ariulnldo, 
SA.. VX» to whom sppftqatlona tndludlng Hie names and oddiossos ul 
three referees should be (otwaided es soon as possible. 
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Lecturer in English, 

University of Bucharest 

Duties: to teach EEL to undergraduates anil 
pnstgruduaiea, with some applied linguistics/ 
incliiudulogy. 

Qualifications: candidates must l.e Hritlsh nuliurmls 
with n degree, preferably In English or Modem 
Langunges, PUCE TEEL (nr equivalent ! and a 
minimum of thn.-c ycurs' leaching experlenre. An M A 
in Applied Linguistics and some teacher tralnlnu 
experience an* desirable. 

Salary: local salary. Additional sterling snlmldy Sfi F.64 

per annum paid In Britain. 

Benefits: Tree or subsidised accommodation, medical 
scheme, superannuation cmilrlhuliiin, fares and 
baggage allowance. 

Contract: March 10WS or nsap to August 1087, 
rwicwnble, guaranteed Ly the British Council. 

Closing date for appllcatiana: 20 February Ifwti 
Roferenco; 85 B 97 TIP 

Fbr futhor details and an application form, please 
ring or write, quoting the post reference number, to: 
Overseas Educational Appointments Department, 
The British Council, 90 91 Tottenham Court Road, 
London W1 P 0DT. 'Pel: 01-580 6572 ext 67. 
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UNIVERSITY OF MALAWI 

STAFF VACANCY: UNIVERSITY OF 
MALAWI LIBRARIES 

Applicationo are invited for the post of Assistant Librarian 
in the University ofMnlawi Libraries, tenable from a date 
to he arranged. The appointment will be made initially in 
the area or Reader Services and later in the area of 
Cataloguing ur SLaft’ Training. 

Applicants should have a higher degree or postgraduate 
diploma In librarian ship or information science. Experience 
in bibliographic instruction and in the planning and 
implementation of Library automation is highly desirable. 
The ability to lead a large team or library assistants and to 
communicate effectively with colleagues at all levels Is 
essentia). 

Initial salary will be in the range of K5,699-K6,174; 
KG,07B~K L 1 ,445. 

Part-furnished accommodation will be provided at 10% of 
basic salary, as well as the usual benefits for those employed 
on contracts (initially, two ye&rs), including air passage, 
medical expenses, educational allowances, and a tax-free 
gratuity. 

Four copies of adetailed Curriculum Vitae containingftill 
particulars of qualifications and expori once, plus tho names 
and addresses of three referees, should he sent to Liu 
Registrar, University of Malawi, P.O. Box 278, ZOMBA.by 
26 February 1986. 
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PLEASE MENTION 

THE T.H.E.S. 

WHEN REPLYING 
TO ADVERTISEMENTS 





June 

Sept 


13 Social Sciences and Humant' 


that will save 
and help protect a child at risk 


26 Sciences and Engineering J. 


Special Features 


March 


21 Management Education *a 
feature which will aJ solndit 
reviews qf htftjpess and 
management books. 
be distributeoat The 
of Teachers of Marc# 
Conference March 


helnin xli!li° ns L'liildren have been 
-k inr£ by dle NSPCC with over 80% of 

! mainrain°tL lln ^ ? rom P u,)lic genemsiiy To 
■fi askino - Fr ^ ese VUa ^ services to childien were 
if- ^ , r Z° ur support by making a special 

• a niap of the i 

f fcCS!; ' anious ma p makers 


"W: 


ien^jS(C^Bi^/ map (political with 

tinjernr, features populations, 

rSofMana^r l airports, port's, .^ilvAays, 


June 

July 

March 

June 

Nov 


20 Women's Studies (Cop 


International fern 
June 22-27). 


4 Industry ^h,d Higher 


EdiK#f 


The 


ss coun&r y : references. 


9^ a P ^tails at around £8 - itk 


ri ck Yours f ■ -r at ai uunu io - ita 

distributed at theSg^| £ U ^Just£3.30 - 30p will go towaids 
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27 


Information TfechpoW 



E e and packing. 

4m e^SftSSf ldOTinfe “ or 

ma P you purchase for family, 

Ain J* or workplace will make the world of 
rence to a child in need. If you are a 



reader in Scotland, the RSSPCC will benefit 
from the offer 

If you care for children help us to help 
ihe NSPCC. 


TheTimes HigherEducation 
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I utiiilri like lo help ,i rliild in iifeci. 

I cncluse my clia|m , /|}ONi;il order lor £ for 

Wiriri Miip/s made payable lo: Times Newspapm Liniiied. 

Name: 

Address: . .. . . 


(Please aliarli fun her addresses lor multiple aiders on a 
Hepamie sheet or |xipcr) 

Stud ihls cm i)3oii with tmirreiiiilinmc to Nigel Denison, 
Times H idler Kdur.il it >11 Siipplmu iil, I'tinrv I louse. 

SL. Johns 1-ine, Loud 1RX. 

Offer u available only 10 readers in the U.K. and closes on 
|_ Pehruaiy^l4J 986. j 





